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Preface 



In its 1976 legislation reenacting the General 
Revenue Sharing program for a second three-year 
period, Congress requested ACIR to prepare 
several studies of fiscal decisionmaking in the 
American federal system of government. Citizen 
participation, the topic of one of those studies, is 
the subject of this report. 

The draft report was prepared by the staff 
under its regular procedures which provide for 
critiques by the governmental research com- 
munity and others having special knowledge of 
the topic. Because of the nature of this topic, the 
Commission also held a hearing on the draft 
report at its regular meeting on December 7, 1978. 
Following this hearing, the Commission deter- 
mined that opportunities should be provided for 
a broader rang? of views to be submitted 
regarding the draft report. 

Comments received at the December hearing * 
and as a result of the subsequent solicitation of 



views are included as an appendix to this report, 
along with a staff summary and evaluation orall 
the comments received. The comment period 
extended from early December 1978 through mid- 
March 1979. Many comments were received, 
some of considerable length and detail, and they 
were helpful in revising our report. The number 
of recommendation options presented to the 
Commission was doubled, and numerous 
refitiemfents in the background chapters were 
made as a result of this consultation process. All 
comments received by the first of March were 
fully reflected in information presented to the 
Commission prior to its action on this report.* 

The Commission adopted the recommen- 
dations in this report and authorized its printing 
on Friday, March 23, 1979. 

Abraham D. Beatne 
Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 



v-iitizens participate in many ways in 
American government. 

Firs t of all, they vote. Voting for of f icials— both 
in- the nominating and the electoral processed— 
and on Fallot issues is the fundamental form pf 
citizen participation ,upon which representative 
, democracy resfs. 

They also serve qs members of grdups and 
•committees, write letters, receive and send 
information, attend conferences and^hearings, 
answer questionnaires, and call up "hotlines." . 

They are involved in making key decisions 
such as which schools to close or wherfe the new 
highway should go. They help to develop budgets 
and regulations; they volunteer their servioes to 
"government and receive governmental serv.ices. 

Citizen participation is formal and informal, is 
found at all governmental levels (but mostly at 
the local), and is expedited and performed in 
scores of different ways. 

What draws, most of these variant elements 
together is their copimon purpose: fulKand free 
interchange of information between citizens and* 
their appointed and elected officials. The 
decisionmakers need to know what the public 
wants and how the decisions they make actually 
work in practice. Citizens need to know what the 
officials are doing so that they can hpld them 
responsible. The public also must know the 



rea'sons for governmental decisions if it is to 
retain confidence in the soundness and equity of 
those decisions, 
Governments at all levels have instituted 
-^procedures for encouraging citizens .to 
participate in public decisionmaking, through 
local ordinance,* state law, and more recently* 
requirements or "strings" in federal grant-in-aid 
programs to state and local governments. 

The prevalence of these procedures and ques- 
tions concerning their effectiveness prompted 
the Congress, in its 1976 renewal of Gener%|. 
Revenue Sharing (GRS), to request ACIR to 
prepare a^study of "the legal and operational 
aspects of citizen participation in federal, state, 
and local government fiscal decisionmaking." u 
This summary, ,of that study— and the 
Commission recommendations resulting 'from 
it— focuses on key intergovernmental questions 
involving the use , of citizen participation 
requirements in federal grants, the impact of 
those requirements on state arid local govern- 
ment, and methods used by state and local gov- 
ernments to encourage citizen participation. 

♦WHAT IS CITIZEN PARTICIPATION? 

Despite mounting concerns about apathy— 
supportted by low and falling^voter turnouts— the 
desire on the part of particular segments of the 
citizenry to participate in both public and private 
sector activities affecting their welfare is not 
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dormant. Citizen participation in government 
has a lengthy and deeply rooted history in 
America, and the U.S. still is among the most 
participatory of nations. 

Participation in government is most direct and 
most frequent at the Ideal level. Governments at 
hieher levels— states, the federal government, 
ana regional organizations— inevitably have 
relied much more heavily upon ^representative 
mechanisms, and local governments have moved 
more toward this form of democracy as they have 
grown in size. Yet, the American tradition of 
direct participatiqn in government has been 
strong, and states have provided for it within the 
local government structures they created and 
have adopted ^t in various ways in' their, own 
operations. * • 

The federal government also has developed a 
variety of opportunities for Hirect participation 
in its processes, and in recent years increasingly 
lias attached requirements for citizen participa- 
tion to federal grant dollars going to state, and 
local governments and other recipients. Thus, 
participation bjMhe public now is provided^aot 
only within each level of government, but also as 
a principle of government transmitted by the 
intergovernmental grant system. And the latter 
has bfeeaa source of no little amount of controver- 
sy. Currently some 31 different forms of par- 
ticipation are being used by one or more segments 
of the population in their contacts with govern- 
ment fsee Figure 1). These are geared to meeting 
one or more of.ihe following -objectives: 

□ giving information to citizens; 

□ getting information from or about citizens; 

□ improving public decisions, programs, proj- 
ects, and services; 

□ enhancing acceptance of public decisions, 
programs, projects, and services; 

□ supplementing agency work; 

□ altering political power patterns and alloca- 
tions of public resources; \ ^ 

□ protecting individual and minority group 
rights and interests; and, 

□ delaying or avoiding the making of difficult 
public decisions. 

While few can object to the goal of involving 
citizens in governmental decisionmaking, the 
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procedures used to encourage this interaction are 
subject to numerous criticisms including. 

□ They often are consuming and costly— 
and sometimes they yield little by way of 
tangible results. 

□ Citizens who ave drawn to the citizen 
participation ^processes are not trolly 
representative of the general citizenry— they 
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tend toj represent merely special interests or, 
concerns. 

bBy instituting citizen participation proce- 
dures, the government "fulfills" a desire for 
more citizen involvement; yet, in many cases, 
procedures are implemented in a "pro forma" 
manner encouraging little real participation. 

, □ Citizen participation procedures may under- 
* mine the representative system already in 

place where people elect officials who pre r 

suniably speak and act for them. 

□ The effects of the various- tyjies of citizen par- 
ticipation are not always - the skme. . Some 
forms and techniques. cost Jess than others, 
take less time, and attract greater numbers of 
participants. Some are more politically ae- 
„ ceptable than others, and stil^ others have 

1 greater potential for producing new ideas, or 
resolving conflicts. 

Providing simpler and clearer ^decision 
processes, mcrre adequate training of^zens and 
officials invoked in the participation' pi&flpss, 
better staff and technical assistance, and 
economic assistance or incentives for participa- 
tion can or might improve the participation 
actually experienced— but at a cost. By theSe 
means, more affected persons could.participate 
in governmental decisionmaking processes, and 
there would be greater understanding of the 
process and greater capability to enter into a 
creative and constructive dialog*. 

Of course, these factors of inclusiveness/ 
creativity, and capability do not tell the whole 
story. If basic interests are too diverse, then a 
consensus may riot develop in the advisory 
process and the parties may abandon it for .the 
exercise of their power options— such as cam- 
paigning and voting for a change of government, 
demonstrating, picketing, going on strike, or 
using jsuch other means as they may muster— or 
simply to disengage. Advisory citizen participa- 
tion methods are only one part of the total gov- 
ernmental decisionmaking process, and there is 
no guarantee that they will produce "success" 
from the viewpoint of any given participant in 
any given situation. 

Thus, there is no perfect citizen participation 
mechanism. An effective and efficient citizen 
participation process must be tailored to the level 
of government and nature of the issue being 
considered. 



CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
# AND fH E FEDERAL GRANT SYSTEM 

Justifications for federal citizen participation 
requirements stem" from long traditions of 
American democracy. These are reflected in, the 
First, Fifth, and 14th Amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution which, among other things, 
guarantee to all citizens the right to have a free 
press, exercise free speech, assemble freely with 
one another, petition theif governments for 
redress (?f grievances, and receive equal treat- 
ment underthe laws in accordance >with "due pro- 
cess.;" J ' 

The federal civil rights laws and antipoverty 
programs of the mid- 1,960s emphasized that mi- 
nority groups are not to" be excluded from enjoy- 
ment of these and other rights and that federal aid 
must be spent in nondiscriminatory ways. In ad- 
dition, several individual federal aid programs 
have specific provisions repeating bans on dis- 
crimination. With this precedent, federal aids now . 
are required tb meet the special needs of minori- 
ties, diverse racial and ethnic groups, various age 
and income groups, both sexes, and the handi- 
capped or disadvantaged, as well as the needs of 
the generaUpublic. 

The existing citizen participation re- 
quirements in federal aid programs, then, have 
the dual function of assisting the people in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights of access to 
government and helping state and local govern- 
ments identify the needs of the diverse groups 
which are to be assisted fairly and equitably 
under various federal aid programs. 

Interest in, and concern for, adequate citizen 
participation has been strong over the past dozen 
years and is supported by many groups in 
addition to those concerned with civil rights. 
"Good government" groups such as Common 
Cause and those banding together to save the 
environment are examples of groups which 
encourage the inclusion of -citizen participation 
requirements in federal aid programs. 

The Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972, 
Headstart Economic Opportunity and Communi- 
ty Partnership Act of 1974, Resource Conserva- 
tion and Recovery Act of 1976, and the Hc*smg 
and Community Development Act of 1974 are 
only a few of the examples of recent federal 
programs calling for substantial^consultation 
with, or participation by, the public (see Table 1). ^ 
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In addition, recent legislation imposed citizen 
participation requirements on already existing 
programs such as the Federal Water PpJJution 
Control Act Amendments of 1972 and the 
Regional Development Act of 1975. 

But the most far-reaching federal 'aid legisla- 
tion with a citizen pajtticipation component— in 
the sense of numbers iof governmental units af- 
fectpd— was the extension p*f General Revenue 
Sharing in 1976. The original 1972 law required 
only that state and local government recipients 
annually publish copies of their reports on actual 



and planned use of revenue sharing funds. 

The renewal legislation tightened up the 
process for publishing information and required 
public hearings on the proposed use of revenue 
sharing funds and their relationship to the 
recipient jurisdictions adopted budget. It also 
required states and localities to make an effort to 
give senior citizens an opportunity to be heard on 
the allocation of GRS'funcjs. 

In order to determine the impact of federal 
grant requirements on recipients, ACIR surveyed 
federal state, and local officials, examined how 
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citizen participation works in five selected grant 
programs, and made an extensive literature re- 
view. 

The Commission found that, as of December 
1978, citizen participation requirements were 
contained in 155 separate federal grant pro- 
grams — almost one-third of the total— accounting 
for over 80% of grant funds. Most of these require- 
ments (79%) were adopted since 1^70J2verh^lf 
were in HEW programs and about three-fifths of 
these were in the Office of Education. Further: 

□ The establishment of boards or committees 
and prescription of their membership was 
the most usual type of mandate— found in 89 
programs. The boards or committees were 
confined to advisory powers, except for 24 
programs involving 17 separate committees. 

□ Public hearings were the next most common- 
ly mandated participation mode apd are 
most prevalent ^outside HEW. 

□ Other types of mandated public involvement 
(found in 114 of the 155 programs) included 
giving notice of- the preparation of a grant 
application or a plan, conducting workshops, 
and offering opportunities for giving 
testimony or review and comment. They 
varied with respect to the interests involved, 
the stage of decisionmaking affected, and the 
types of participation mechanism mandated. 

The findings indicate that the variations in 
forms of citizen participation are substantial. 
Similar programs within the same department or 
agency, or programs in the same functional area, 
or programs dealing with like phases of the 
decisionmaking process differ in Respect to 
whether they do, or do not - require citizen 
participation and how that participation should 
be encouraged. 4 

The impact of different kinds of federal citizen 
participation requirements varies, but overall it 
is modest. The major participants in the process 
are the middle class, and even special efforts 
targeted to certain low income groups often do 
not produce significant participation by them. 
For example: 

□ In the Title XX (social services) program, 
considerable difficulty was encountered in 
obtaining widespread involvement by low 
income consumers of social programs. 



□ In the Community Development Block Grant, 
at least in the early years, much dissatisfac- 
tion was voiced with the alleged under- 
involvement of lower income groups in a 
program where Congress clearly intended 
these groups and their urban neighborhoods 
should have priority attention. 

□ A study of citizen participation in eight 
federally aided municipal services found 
that citizen participants generally were 
middle class or "aspiring" members of lower 
income groups. "Ordinary" citizens were 
influential only in neighborhood health 
centers. Even the most activist programs of 
citizen participation— Community Action 
and Model Cities— involved largely middle 
class citizens and those with prior leadership 
experience, 

ACIR also found: 

□ Citizen participation requirements tend \o 
have a stimulative effect on localities' ex- 
penditures. * 

□ The amount of influence exercised tiy the cit- 
izen in decisionmaking apparently varies. In 
some programs, such as General Revenue 
Sharing and coastal zone management, citi- 
zens and policymakers feel that the citizens 
did affect the setting of priorities. In other 
cases, particularly programs requiring only 
public hearings, decisions often were made 
prior to the citizen participation process and, 
thus, it was merely a rubber stamp effort. 

□ Citizen participation processes tend to help 
citizens feel closer to indiv idual programs, 
but do not necessarily reduce their overall 
feeling of alienation toward government 
generally. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S 
OWN ACTIVITIES 

The Administrative Procedures Act (APA) of 
1946 and its "Freedom of Information" and "Gov- 
ernment in the Sunshine" amendments set the 
minimum requirements for citizen access to, and 
involvement in, the federal administrative pro- 
cess. Public involvement is confined to specified 
points in administrative proceedings. In effect, 




the APA limits the mobilized citizenry largely to 
middle and upper-class organized interests able 
to obtain legal counsel on their own. 

In legislation requiring citizen participation 
enacted in the late 1960s and early 1970s, largely 
centering on environmental protection, Congress 
emphasized the agencies' affirmative respon- 
sibility to encourage public participation. Usual- 
ly, however, a target population! and the* 
operational meaning of this kind of involvement 
were not specified. 

In a general appraisal of citizen participation at 
the federal level in 1976, the Interagency Council 
on Citizen Participation concluded that. 

□ Authority and responsibility for * citizen 
participation in government agencies are 
often unclear, deficient, fragmented/or non- 
existent. 

□ Agency resources (personnel, expertise, 
funding, organization) for better execution of 
citizen participation are insufficient when 
compared with other agency responsibilities. 

□ The policy, commitment, and initiative of 
agency leadership tfn citizen participation in 
the decisionmaking process have been of 

» widely uneven quality and priority. 

□ The planning, execution, ^devaluation o{ 
citizen participation processes are unrespon- 
sive to the real needs and priorities of a lapge 
segment of the public. 

A 1977 Senate committee report on independent 
regulatory commissions found that participation 
by regulated industries predominates, the lack of 
financial resources Is the greatest single obstacle 
to active public participation by potential 
participants, and nearly all regulatory agency 
advisory committees seriously lack representa- 
tion of consumer and other broad public in- 
terests. The committee's recommendations in- 
cluded Establishment of an independent 
nonregulatory consumer agency, creation ^of 
internal consumer advocate offices within major 
federal ratesetting regulatory agencies, and 
legislation authorizing compensation to eligible 
persons for costs incurred while participating in 
certain agency proceedings. 

The Carter Administration has undertaken a 
number of initiatives on citizen participation, 
including support for a governmentwide office of 
consumer affairs, a directive to federal agencies 



to involve the public early in the regulation 
development process, provision for greater 
involvement by neighborhood organizations and 
voluntary associations in implementing the 
Administration's urban prograti, strengthening 
of the White House Office of Consumer Affairs, 
and study of citizen participation as a part of the 
President's Reorganization Project, 

Other major participation techniques used at 
the national level include national advisory 
committees; special national advisory com- 
missions, such as the Hoover /Commissions on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 'Gov- 
ernment; and White House Conferences, such as 
the recent one on Balanced National Growth and 
Economic Development. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND , 
THE STATES ' 

Intergovernmental mandating of citizen partic- 
ipation is not limited to federal grants-in-aid. For 
example, state laws in every state require local 
governments to be operated in 'the open, and most 
states specifically require budget hearings and 
voter approval of at least some local fjtecal deci- 
sions such as extraordinary increases in local 
property tax rates and the issuance of local-gen- 
eral obligation bonds. Furthermore, about 800 lo- 
cal planning commissions have been established , 
under state law to bring citizens into the planning 
process. ( 1 

States also use several mechanisms to en- 
courage citizen involvement in sfate-level 
decisionmaking mainly through open meeting 
and open record laws, improved state ad- 
ministrative procedure acts, better public infor- 
mation on ?tate legislative activities, and more 
strenuous efforts to encourage public involve- 
ment in the development of tjje state budget. 

State Open Meeting Laws 

All 50 states have some fornrof open meeting 
laws, applying variously to meetings in the 
legislative and executive branches and requiring 
public notification. 

State open meeting laws apply to state 
legislative committees, state executive branches 
and independent agencies., and local govern- 
ments in all 50 states. They also apply to'floor 
actions of the legislatures in 46 states. 

These laws have specific limitations on the use* 
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of executive sessions by multimember govern- 
mental bodies in all 50 states. T^ey provide for 
prior notice of the meetings of such bodies in 42 
states, require that minutes of such meetings be 
kept for public information purposes in 37 states, 
and provide* for enforcement by (a) personal 
sanctions against individual violators in 35 
states, (b) voiding the actions resulting from 
improper meetings in*31, and (c) giving citizens 

the legal standing to sue violators in 35. 
* * 

State Open Records Laws 

As of 1975, 47 States and the District of 
Columbia had open records laws, often referred 
to as freedom of information laws. These laws 
define those records of state and local govern- 
ments which are available to the public; set 
procedures tor inspecting, copying, and paying 
for them; and establish procedures fot ad- 
judicating denials of access to public records. 

These statutes, however, are* not uniform, 
despite the availability of model acts reaching 
back as far as 1961. For example* only 17 states 
provide administrative or judicial review of 
denials, and some of the laws are too general to be 
enforced well. 

Public Information in State Legislatures 

In the last tew years, mo$t state legislatures 
have increased their efforts to become more open 
and visible to the general public througWsuch 
means as: 

—publishing and making available agendas 
and schedules for floor action and com- 
* mittee activities; 

—setting up "hotline" telephone , services 

throughout the state; and 
—improving or making available facilities for 

electronic media. 

Some legislatures fund or encourage substan- 
tial in-depth public television coverage of the 
legislature's activities, sponsor regional 
legislative meetings throughout the state be- 
tween sessions, and coriduct a variety of educa- 
tional programs to help the public understand 
the legislative process. California provides 
information in Spanish as well as' in English. 

State Administrative Procedures Acts 

* Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia 
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have administrative procedures acts. These 
apply to virtually all state administrative agen-, 
cies and to an undetermined number of local gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

In 46 states, the administrative procedures acts^ 
have one or more provisions governing rulemak- • 
ing by administrative agencies. Forty-five states 
and the District of Columbia provide for notifica- 
tion about rulemaking procedures/ 42 and the 
District of Columbia provide an opportunity fcfr 
citizens .to present their /comments in either 
written or oral form; ivhile 38 authorize citizens' 
. to petition agencies for rulemaking action. 

Despite the existence of a model act.^there is 
^ substantial variation not only among the major 
provisions for rulemaking, but also* on such 
- details as the* length of time for notice before 
actual rulemaking will occur, the procedures for 
accepting comments, and the procedures 'for 
agencies in responding to petitions requesting 
rtilemalfing action. 

Twenty-five states have a regular publication 
similar to the Federal Register in which they 
. notify the public? of rulemaking actions and ' 
publish administrative rules or/ information 
about their availability arid 26 have codified their 
administrative rules anjl regulations. 

Thirty-four states fyave formal procedures 
whereby the legislature reviews the regulations 
developed by state administrative agencies 
' pursuanf to state legislation. Such review may be 
advisory only, or it may ajlow fordisapproval or 
delay of a regulation. 

, State Bucket Processes 

Of the^SQ states, 29 have annual budgets, while 
21 have "biennial ones. Most state budget 
processes are not especially well geared to citizen 
participation. Only 17 states provide for hearings 
in- thfc preparation of the Governor's budget, and 
even in these cas.es the hearings are largely for 
state agency and legislative participation. The 
legislatures in 37 states, however, do hold budget 
hearings which usually involve the general 
public, while private organizations have access 
to the legislative budget process in 44 states. 

* Miscellaneous Provisions for 
State Citizen Participation 

At least three states— Hawaii, Iowa, and 
Nebraska— and a few localities have established 




ombudsmen offices or similar complaint han- 
dling services to assist their citizens in dis- 
putes with the government. Several model acts ' 
are available for t^iis purpose. 

A uniform public assembly act is available to 
ass^t state and local governments in facilitating 
and protecting citizens' rights to hold la'rge public 
assemblies, subject only to sugh restrictions on 
time, ,place, and manner of conducting the 
assembly as are appropriate to safeguard the 
civil liberties of nonparticipants. 

As of 1976, 32 states had established state 
offices of N volunteerism. Most are in, or closely 
related to, the •Governor s office and provide a 
substantial presence for citizen participation 
advocates in the central policy councils of state 
government, in addition tdproviding the services 
of volunteers in stattf government. 1 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

It is at the local level— the government "closest 
to the people* — thatxitizen participation is most 
prevalent and significant. 

The Local Budget Process 

One point of citizen involvement is the local 
budgetary process. Forty states (as of 1975) 
required lodal budget hearings or publication of 
notices about proposed budget, -and even in the 
ten states where such ptate requirements do not 
exist, local budget hearings ire held about as 
often as the average of the othefr states. More spe- 
cifically: *- 

□ In 35 states,|Citizens or taxpayers had some 
access to dtaisionmaking on*the Munici- 
pal budget process. 

' u * 

□ In*30 states, citizens or^xpayer? had some 
access to the county budget process. 

□ In 23 states, citizens or taxpayers had some 
access to both. the city and the county budget 
process. 

i> 

□ In 38 states, publishing notice of a proposed 
budget and/or budget hearings was required 
before the final budget could be adopted for 
a city or county; in one other state, the pro- 
posed county budget was open for inspection 
before final adoption* 



□ In 32 states, statutes expressly required 
public bearings before city or county budgets 
could be finally adopted; one other state 
provided for an election to enact the city 
♦ budget, while two others provided for 
written complaints or petitions to protest 
items in a proposed city ot county budget. 

In spite of the prevalence of these procedures, 
' there is ^fcequestionabout the actual participa- 
tion in the process by citizens. 
- An ^pIR'International City Management 
Association survey of a large group of local gov- 
ernment officials found that 52% said there >vas 
"very little" actual participation in the local 
budget process by citizens. Only 7% reported "a 
great deal" of participation 

The 1978 survey also questioned the officials 
as to the nature of the participation and its 

effectiveness. It found: 
* 

Some 60% of the municipal and county 
officials reported that participation in the 
local budget p'rdcess usually was through 
formal mechanisms' such as hearings and 
advisory committees. 

■ Fifty-four percent of municipal officials and 
65% of county officials desired greater citizen 
participation in their jurisdiction s budget 
making, while only 2% desired less. 

■ About 47% of municipalities and 44% of 
counties reported that they provided staff 
assistance to citizens wishing to participate 
in the budget process. 

Organized groups participated in over 80% of 
local budget hearings, according to the survey; on*fc 

, the average, three groups were involved. Senior 
citizens were the most frequently represented 
interest. Other active groups included the League . 
of Women Voters, business and industry groups, 

_ neighborhoods, racial or ethnic groups, tax- 
payers and homeowners, The rankings were 
similar for counties, except that taxpayers 
groups were more active, ranking fourth. 

In their narrative responses, many localities 
^expressed doubts about the effectiveness of 
citizen participation in the formal budget 
process. Mostcomments cited such factors as the 
late stage at which hearings are held, the other 
processes throughout the year which predeter- 
mine budget commitments, the complex and 
deadening nature of the figures, low mbtivation 



of the average citizen in overall budget matters, 
and the dominance^of special interests. JMcffe 
positive, but less frequently expressed, com- 
ments stressed participation in the budget 
process as a culmination of a year-long process of 
interaction between organized aqd assisted 
citizen groups ancl, their local governments. 

Perhaps the brightest spot in budget participa- 
tion is the experience of localities (particularly in 
N§w England) having the town meeting form of 
government. Eighty-six percent of these 
localities reported M a great deal" or "a moderate 
amount" of citizen participation in the local 
budget process, compared to <J9% for fhe next 
highest reporting category of local government 
(council-manager communities). 

* Advisory Committees . + 

Municipalities and counties both make heavy 
use of citizen advisory committees' Ninety-five 
percent of those responding to the 1978 Purvey, 
reported having one or more such committees, 
with Jl% haying 20 or more. > 

The average municipality uiad oae-to-five 
committees with 25-49 citizens on eacty. About 
half of the munidipalities had more than 50 
citizens altogether serving on such committees, 
and 105 cities reported that the total number of * * 
citizens serving was in the range of 200-500. 

The average county also had one-to-five sych 
committees, with an average of 50-99 members 
on each. Thus, copnty committees tend to be 
larger than municipal ones. 

Citi/eft advisory committees are required at * 
the ldpal level by 53 federal aid programs, local 
planning commissions, most, Jipving largely 
advisor^ i*bles under state laws; Numbered aljout 
800 ta<a 1970 count. 

Citizen Surveys f ^ 

Over 5p%,of large cities and counties (including 
cities oyfcg 100,000 in population, and counties'* 
over 243$boo) use^citizen* 4 surveys to provide 
representative samples of citizen views, helping 
to balance the often unrepresentative elements of 
participation found in public, hearings and some 

other commonly'used forms of participation. 

* * •% 

liyWHATIVES AND REFERENDUMS 

Direct balloting to decide at least some public 



policy tesues is used in most states and localities, 
thougjphe authorizations for such votin'g vary 
greatly among the states. Advisory votes also are 
commoij at the state and local levels. 

Direct balloting on issues can be initiated by 
citizen petition for amending the state constitu- 
tion in 17 states (see Table 2). In 21 states* 
citizens can vote on state and local laws put on 
the ballot by the initiative process, and in an 
additional 11 states, citizen initiatives apply only 
to local laws. Altogether, 34 of the states (two-, 
thirds) have some experience with the initiative. 

Forty-two states provide fofjth^ use of referen- 
da to confirm legislative actions throtigh popular 
balloting. In 35 of these states, both state and 
local laws (for at least some classes of localities) 
are subject to referendum. Four states apply the 
referendum only to &ate legislation, while three 
apply it only to local laws. 

Fifteen states have all the forms of inmative 
and referendum, including initiativefc-kramend 
the constitution and pass laws at both the state 
and local levels, and referenda to confirm laws at 
both the state and local levels. 

Many states have special provisions for 
referenda in fiscal matters. Thirty-seven states 
have local property tax rate limitations, and 
75% (27) of them have some provision for local 
referenda to allow the limit to be exceeded. 
States commonly submit their proposed long- 
term generaPvobligation bond issues to referen- 
dum, an4 45 states require local referenda to 
authorize local bonds o'f^Hs^type. 

About 35% of both municipalities and counties, 
responding to a 1978 survey, reported voting on 
local tax limit changes during the three-year 4 
period of 1975-77. Nearly 20% of the municipal 
referenda and 25% of the county ones wei;e 
initiated by citizen action. Bond referenda in this 
same perted were held by ovfcr 28% of the 
nfunicipfilities. 

Thirty-four state constitutional amendments 
were initiated by citizens in the 1970-75 period. 

Referenda oiv nonfiscal issues were held by 
about 28% of surveyed municipalities in 1975-77. 

HOW WELL DOES IT WORK? 

Although we hefve some clues cited earlier 
about how well ^citizen participation works, 
determination of its effectiveness hqs been 
hampered by several problems. 

First, legislative bodites seldom, if ever, set 
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% Table 2 

STATES WITH DIRECT DEMOCRACY PROVISIONS, 

1976 



State 



ALABAMA . 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA . 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

maryland 
massachusetts 
michigan 
minnesota 
Mississippi 
missouri 

MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY * 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
• PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTHCAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA ■ 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
TOTAL 



Constitutional 
Initiative 



17 



Statutory Initiative 
State Localities 



X 

X * 



X 

*x 

X 
X 



21 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



32 



Statutory Referendum 
State Localities 



X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X* 

X 

X . 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
39 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X. 

X 

X 
X 

38 



SOURCE. Council of State Governments 7hv &*>k uf tbt SLitcs \ *>;6- / 9/7,i.exm£ron, KY, Count i) ot 5Mte Governments 1 976, pp, 1 76, * 
216*210 
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forth clear objectives in authorizing legislation or 
even in the documented* legislative history. 
Citizens- and administrators must try to find 
direction for evaluation efforts from statutes that 
speak in such vague terms as "meaningful" or 
"widespread" or "substantial" citizen involve- 
ment. Little if any direction is provided con- 
cerning the definition of citizen, the kinds of 
participative mechanises to Jl>e employed, what 
. procedures to follow in choosing citizens, how 
agencies are to respond tp views of the public, 
and how those views are to be balanced against 
Other consideratipns in the administrators 1 deci- 
sions. 

The second problem relates to the conflicting 
biases of the parties involved: administrators re- 
sponsible for involving citizens in the programs 
and the citizens themselves. Since the administra- 
tor's primary responsibility is to see that the ser- 
vice goals of his or her prograyn are achieved, he 
or she tends to think of citizen participation in 
terms of its contribution to those goals, the 
citizen, on the other hand; views citizen 
participation* as important to the' extent that it 
insures that government decisions are con- 
sistent with his or her own interpretation of the 
public good. Objective evaluation of the view&of 
these two parlies concerning "success" of the 

Cocess is difficult. 
And, finally, evaluation is hampered by sheer 
mplexity/ involving (a) 31 different form§ of 
participation ranging from presenting a prepared 
statemenf at a public hearing to serving on a 
citizen committee that exercises some degree of . 
program control, and (b) the complexity of 
government itself, with its many and diverse 
state and local political systems and their 
interrelationships as well as their relationships 
with the federal government and its many 
programs. 

, In spite of these difficulties, there are a few re- 
cent studies which shed sonte light on the impact 
of citizen participation on programs an3 services. * 
Some* preliminary work also has been done re- 
garding its effect on citizen trust in government. 

A Rand study of HEW programs, mainly 
through analysis of case studies, found that 
advisory committees influence the conduct of 
local public activities and services, and that the 
amount of impact depends on the committers' 
possession of staff, power to investigate 
grievances, and power to influence budgets. 



Rand also concluded that participation on " 
committers does not adversely affect -program 
effectiveness. However, the actual amount and 
quality of citizen,participation in HEW programs 
was unknown, as was the general impact of 
citizen participation activities. This lack of 
knowledge stemmed from the absence of system- 
atic monitoring or enforcement procedures. 
, A study of eight federally aided municipal ser- 
vices, by the TAtfP Institute and the University of ' 
» Michigan's School of Public Health also sought to 
, evaluate cjtizeh participation. Program perfor- 
mance was positively affected in four of the eight 
i service areas. 

In general, the TARP-Michigan study con- 
cluded that: 

i* 

□ Citizen participation is least effective in the 
later stages of planning. 

□ The structural complexity of a municipal, 
service system he&more to do with the levels 1 
af citizen influence than the type of par- 
ticipative mechanism. % 

□ Citizen participation plays a limited role in - 
¥ the determination of municipal service 

performance and little evidence exists of 
influence over budgetary allocations. * 

□ The evidence is weakest on whether citizen 
participation has any impact on citizen atti- 
tudes. . , 

A National Science Foundation funded report 
analyzed 215 case studies involving fiye munici- 
pal functions. The use of citizen boards and indig- j 
enous paraprofessionals was studied. Five out- 
comes were examined, three of %vhich 
^corresponded to those used in the Rand and TARP- 
Michigan analyses. Only increased client control 
was found to be associated with increased levels 
of participation. Citizen boards were found to be 
most successful in achieving client control whefi 
the board possessed authority, to sign off on grant 
applications or service decisions, to plan for new 
programs, to investigate grievances, to review ex- 
penditures or budget requests, to review person- 
nel actipns, and to supervise paid staff. 

The Rand report for HEW concluded that 
citizens 1 feelings of alienation (lack of trust in 
government and feelings qf powerlesstte^) are 
.not likely to be reduced by greater opportunities 
for participation. People may feel greater con- 
X fidence in th^ir ability to affect a particular 
program, but not to affect government generally. . 



The TARP-University of Michigan study, 
prepared for the National Science Foundation, 
fo^pd more positive evidence of reduced aliena- 
tion but, as in the Rand-HEW report, concluded 
that this change was tied to specific programs 
rather than to an attitude about government in 
general. * , 

*\ CONCLUSION 

The evidence summarized here leads to two 
concluding points. 

First, many Americans expects great deal of 
participation in governmental affairs to be open 
to them, even though theywnay not always take 
advantage of available opportunities. 

Second, there is a substantial gap between the 
amount of influence which many participants 
expect their involvement to have, and the actual 
* effects of participation. This gap, some believe, 
12 arises largely from deficiencies in the present 
citizen participation processes and causes sub* 
stantial dissatisfaction. While the legal oppor- 
tunities for citizen participation— whether or not 
they are exercised in any given instance— may 
have a substantial indirect effect on the actions of 
public officials, direct effects often are limited be- 
cause: * 

■ Citizen participation opportunities are not 
provided until the latter Stages of decision*" 
making (a's, for example, providing for public 
hearings just before a decision actually is 
made). 

■ Opportunities for participation are frequently 
limited to a small advisory committee and an 
open public hearing at the end of the process. 

■ The opportunities provided are too passive 
(leaving to citizens' own deviceSs the in- 
itiative and the development of capabilities 
to participate constructively in very complex 
governmental processes). + 

■ Citizens don't have the time, information, or 
experience to participate in a meaningful 

> way. 

Clearly it costs little to run government in an 
open and above board manner, perhaps even 
resulting in net savings in the long run by 
reducing mistakes and enhancing acceptance of 
decisions. Just as clearj^ however, some meth- 
ods of participation can be quite costly to gov- 



ernment and should be undertaken only when 
clear benefits are in p-rqspect in given situations* 

ACIR RECOMMENDATIONS . 

While the ACIR study was hampered at many 
points by* inadequate or conflicting information 
and opinions, the findings and the Commissions 
experience with, and study of, the history and . 
operation of American government still support 
the conclusion that citizen participation Deyo«cH' 
the electoral process is an essential part of 
representative democracy in America. It helps to 
maintain the responsiveness of elected officials 
and bureaucrats to the citizenry. Given the 
indispensability of citizen participation as a 
supplement to the basic electoral 'process, the 
Commission believes that governments at all 
levels should examine their existing citizen 
participation policies and practices with a view 
to pro.\riding the necessary authority, respon- 
sibility, resources, commitment, and leadership 
to assure that such participation is effective. « 

The Commission believes that citizen par- 
ticipation is a vital complementary feature of 
contemporary American government and 
Recommends that governments at all levels 
encourage citizen participation in their N?wn 
activities, using caution to avoid commonpitfalls 
such as the inadequately representative expres- 
sion of views, unnecessary costs and delays in 
the process and uncertainty about the location of 
decisionmaking responsibility and authority. 

While it is clear from this study and others that 
existing citizen participation processes in federal 
grants are imperfect, uneven, and in need of 
substantial change, it is also apparent that the 
federal requirements are designed to fulfill 
important objectives that might not be^dequate- 
ly met if the federal government were to retire 
from the field. Thus, the Commission 
recommends that citizen participation re- 
quirements remain an important element in A 
federal aid programs. w 

Nevertheless, there is a great need for reform in 
these requirements and the way they are ad- 
ministered. The Commission calls for establish- 
ment of a general citizen participation require* 
ment for advisory processes which would be 
applied consistently at the federal level from 
program to program and agency to agency. A 
single Executive Branch agency would be 
designated to oversee the implementation of the r 
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requirements and assist agencies in its adminis- 
tration. ♦ 

The specific language of the two recommenda- 
tions follows. 

RECOMMENDATION 1 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AT 
EACH LEVEL jXF GOVERNMENT 

The Commission concludes that the fundamen- 
tal mechanism of citizen participation in 
American democracy is, and must be, the process 
of nominating and electing representative public 
officials and, in certain circumstances, balloting 
on issues through the initiative and referendum. 
Yet, the Comn)ission further concludes that 
citizen participation beyond the electoral • 
process, in both the legislative and executive 
branches, constitutes a vital complementary 
feature of contemporary American government, 
and is essential for holding elected and appointed 
officials accountable, exerting a salutary in- 
fluence* on governmental decisions, contribut- 
ing to improved governmental services, and 
strengthening citizens 1 confidence in, and sup- 
port for, government. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends that 
governments at all levels provide sufficient 
authority, responsibility, resources, commit- 
ment, and leadership! for effective citizen par- 
ticipation in their own directly administered 
activities, including budgeting and financial 
decisionmaking, in addition to the elective 
political process. 

At the same time, the Commission recognizes 
that citizen participation processes, as 
sometimes designed, can compete with the basic 
responsibility and authority of elected officials 
and can distort the representatives of such 
processes. The Commission, therefore, 
recommends that legislative and* executive 
branches of all levels of government, when 
providing in . legislation and administrative 
practice for citizen involvement, exercise caution 
~in (a) selecting thq types of situations in which 
citizens are empowered to share in decision- 
making; (b) defining the categories of citizens 
whose participation is needed to assure fair and 
equitable representation of all significantly 
affected groups; (c) guarding against ad- 
ministrative agencies' exploitation of citizen 

0 



involvement for the agencies* own narrow 
purposes or for the perpetuation of programs 
beyond their useful lives; and (d) avoiding the 
creation of unrealistically-high hopes regarding 
the satisfactions and benefits to be reaped from 
citizen participation. 

More specifically the Commission 
recommends that, where lacking, state law 
provide for, as a minimum, (l)open meetings, 
(2) open records, (3) effective public information 
programs, (4) equitably representative advisory 
committees and/or task forces for programs* 
having* significant effects on the public of 
numerically significant sectors"' thereof, 
(5) public hearings at significant decision points 
in the making of public policy, (6) regular 
reporting by governmental units on their citizen 
participation activities along with evaluation of 
such activities, and (7) the right of citizens to 
appeal through administrative and judicial 
channels for the redress of procedural lapses 13 
under this legislation. Such legislation should 
apply to both the executive and legislative 
branches and agencies of state government, local ^ 
governments, and regional organizations which 
are subject to state law. This legislation also 
should provide for the visible and accountable 
placement of responsibility for compliance at 
each level. In addition, it is recommended that 
such legislation make special provisions in 
specified cases for the involvement of program 
clientele— including an appropriate share in 
decisionmaking, the use of volunteers in program 
administration, the employment of program * 
clientele, and complaint services— in those state 
and local programs with direct beneficiaries, and 
also for the involvement of broad based com- 
munity, regional, or statewide interests, as well 
as special interests, in those programs, activities, 
and state or local planning and policymaking 
processes affecting primarily the public at large. 
Finally, such legislation should provide training 
for citizens and officimnnvolved in all aspects of 
citizen participation, and technical assistance for 
participating citizen groups with demonstrated 
need. % 

The Commission also recommends that lawp,- 
charters, and organic documents establishing * 
local governments and regionV public \ 
organizations include citizen participation 
provisions consistent with the state legislation V. 
recommended above. * " 

The Commission recommends, further, that the 
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President and the Congress authorize a review of 
the several legislative and administrative 
provisions for citizen participation in the federal 
government's own direct rulemaking, regulatory, 
and program formulation processes, with a view, 
toward establishing broadly and consistently 
applicable, mutually supportive, yet simple and 
cost-effective procedures fofc (l)open meetings, 
(2) open records, (3) effective public information 
programs, (4) the use of equitably representative 
advisory committees and/or task forces for 
programs haying significant effects on the public 
or^numerically significant sectors thereof, 
((0jfublic{iearings and/or consultation processes 
at significant decision points in the making of 
public poIicy,*(6) regular reporting by Executive 
Branch departments and agencies, and indepen- 
dent regulatory commissions, on their citizen 
participation activities, along with evaluation of 

4 such activities, and, (7) the right of citizens to 
appeal through administrative and ' judicial 
channels for the redress of procedural lapses' 
under such provisions. Distinctions should be 
made, as appropriate, in the applicability^ the 
Varying citizen participation procedures to the 

/ rulemaking, regulatory, and program forihula- 

tion processes of th^e federal government. 

Responsibility for conducting this review should 

be assigned clearly to a politically accountable 

official or agency in the Executive Branch, and 

the review should be performed with "clear 

opportunity for equitably representative citizen 

participation. Results of this review, together 

with appropriate recommendations for 

legjglativQ and administrative actions, should be 

reported tb the President and the Congress and 

made public within a specified period of time. 
ft 

RECOMMENDATION 2 / 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL 
AID PROGRAMS: A POSITIVE AND 
CONSISTENT FEDERAL POLICY 

The Commission concludes that* the federal 
government has a responsibility to ensure that 
requirements accompanying financial aid to 
state and local governments (and other communi- 
ty service organizations) will be applied in a way 
that will strengthen and support publrc decision* 
making processes by providing consistent oppor- 
tunities for citizens to be heard prior to policy 
and/or administrative decisions directly affec- 



ting them. At the same time, the Commission 
observes that the more than seven score re- 
quirements for citizen participation no w append- 
ed to a like number of a federal assistance 
programs, taken as a whole, are diverse, complex, 
confusingr sometimes arbitrary, less effective 
than they might be, and difficult for some federal 
aid recipients to comply with. The Commission 
also observes that the majorityNof federal grant 
programs available to state and local recipients 
do not presently incorporate citizen participation 
requirements. 

The Commission recommends, therefore, that 
Congress and' the President enact legislation 
establishing general citizen participation poli- 
cies for advisory processes to be applied con- 
sistently throughout the federal aid system, 
and that under such legislation the President 
designate a single Executive Branch agency 
with the responsibility and authority to ensure 
the consistent application and evaluation of 
these policies in the adminiftration of federal 
assistance programs by the various federal 
departments and agencies. The designated 
agency should carry outfits responsibilities in 
consultation with affected federal agencies, 
federal aid recipients, and citizens; * and it 
should have authority to adopt administrative 
regulations necessary for compliance with the 
act, to recommend executive action by the 
• President needed to realize the 1 goals of the act, 
and to recommend to .-the President and 
Congress appropriate additional legislation on 
the subject of citizen participation. The poli- 
cies established by this* legislation should (a) 
establish clear objectives for citizen participa- 
tion in federal aid programs; (b) enunciate 
performance standards that' encourage the use 
of timely, effective, and efficient citizen 
participation methods tailored to diverse situa- 
tions; (c) prohibit detailed federal specifica- 
tion of %Qxact techniques and procedures to be 
followed ■ by state ' and local recipients of 
fedptal aid; Jcl) rely, through a certification 
process, upon citizen participation provisions 
of state and local law and established prac- 
tices thereunder, to the maximum extent con- 
sistent with the objectives established in this 
legislation; .(e) authorize the expenditure of a 
reasonable proportion of funds in aided pro- 
grams for citizen participation purposes; and 
(f) authorize the use of federal research, tech- 
nical assistance, and training resources for the 
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support of citizen participation objectives in 
federal aid programs. 

The Commission recommends, further, that 
this legislation should repeal, after a reasonable 
transition period, all existing legislative provi- 
sions for citizen participation embodied in 
individual federal aid programs, except those 
that Congress and the President determine are 



justified by a need to confer a sharing in decision* 
making on specific groups of citizens benefiting 
from a specific federal aid firogram.* 

'Congressman Foiyitein disagree! with this general repeal 
provision because numofcus committees of the Congress 
have jurisdiction in this .matter. He believes that it would be 
* advisable to recommend*fconforming legislation for each of 
the grant programs affected. 
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sx Introduction 

The United States of America is a highly par- 
ticipatory nation, both as a society and as a. gov- 
ernmental system. This has been true ever since 
the nation was founded, but the* meaning and 
m practice of participation have constantly changed. 
Over the past dozen years or so, citizen partic- 
, ipation emerged as a major Jheme in American 
intergovernmental relations, reflected in numer- 
ous federal aid requirements for citizen partici- 
pation. Yet, these programs take widely differing 
approaches to this urge for involvement, reflect- 
ing 1 differing viewpoints and purposes among the 
* various participants, governmental units, and 
public activities. 

For some, citizen participation is a necessary 
means of curbing government, all governments^ 
in their inevitable tendency toward aloofnesafar-j 
bitrariness, and insensitivity. The ballooning***' 
fects of "bigness" in contemporary government is 
what most concerns this group. 

With othejrs, thrroncern is prompted by the 
need to improve die delivery of public services by 
infusing a sense of the peoples' needs and desires. 
•The impulse is to curb and control bureaucrats, 
and especially the "expert" technocrats.' 

Others see the disadvantaged, the hitherto po- 
litically dispossessed, and the despairing among 
the nation's citizenry as the focal points of con- 
cern. Social problems, arising from their condi- 
tions, wiH never hp corrected, so this group ar- 
gues, if passivity and/or alienation continue to 
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characterize the political behavior of these seg- 
ments of the populace. 

With still others, there is a need to revitalize 
the concept of popular sovereignty in an age of 
"Big Government" and especially of "Big Interest 
Groups." Citizen participation, to these advo- 
cates, is a vital part of any real effort to check the 
power of effective special interests who organize, 
lobby, and contribute to campaigns, and "get 
what they want" from government. In effect, these 
citizen participation proponents seek to establish 
a "people" power to countervail against the vested 
interests— in and out of government — so that the 
"accommodations" reached by such interests will 
not ignore the concerns of other affected portions 
of the electorate. 

For somet the kind of dr&stic social change 
needed to realize the equalitarian as well as the 
stabilizing Aorms of our political tradition neces- 
23 sitates effective approaches to strengthening the 
citizen's capacity to relate to, participate in, and 
authoritatively influence the governments that af- 
fect them. Many citizen participation advocates 
bold that violence and a range of social disorders 
will result if the poor and otherwise disadvan- 
taged do not achieve some sense of control over 
their individual and collective destinies. 

In a very real sense, the range of views that seek 
to redefine the citizens relationship with govern- 
ments stems from a perceived failure of the sys- 
tem to approximate Lincoln's governmental 
ideal — "of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple" — and that a "new birth of freedom" is again 
needed. 1 The "of," "by," and "for" the people, 
then, are still the basic questions for citizen par- 
ticipation proponents. " 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 

When the federal "government reenacted its 
General Revenue Sharing program in 1976, it 
added a citizen participation requirement affect 
ing virtually all of the nation's approximately 
39,000 units of general purpose local government. 
While numerous federal aid programs have re- 
quired citizen participation by recipient govern, 
ments over the years, these recipients were much 
fewer than the 39,000 receiving General Revenue 
Sharing (GRS) funds. Thus, the GRS amendments 
substantially expanded the number of sfate and 
local governments subject to federal citizen par- 
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ticipation requirements (although these require- 
ments are relatively modest, involving only pub- 
lic hearings). Recognizing this expansion, and 
being sensitive to the potential for procedural dif- 
ficulties which might arise, Congress requested in 
the GRS renewal legislation that ACIR prepare a 
broad study of the American federal fiscal system, 
including a study of "the legal and operational 
aspects* of citizen participation in federal, state, 
and local governmental fiscal decisionmaking." 

While this request is stated in terms of fiscal 
decisionmaking — encompassing such topics as 
grants-in-aid, budget processes, and participation 
in taxing and spending matters— it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to separate such decisionmaking 
from the related and ongoing process of setting 
program .policies and deciding other matters in- 
volving the provision of public services. This has 
been amply demonstrated by the recent taxpayers' 
revolt in California iifAvhich the voters initiated 
and approved Proposition 13, which limits the 
use of the property tax in that state. This decision 
initiated a revaluation of practically all local pro- 
grams, state services, state and federal aids, and 
the tax structure at all three levels of government. 
Virtually no corner of government in the United 
States is escaping this reassessment. This report, 
then, takes a broad view of citizen participation 
and the issues it raises. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL ASPECTS OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations has examined certain limited aspects 
of citizen participation in earlier reports. From the 
more traditional angle, the Commission has made 
a variety of recommendations concerning elective. 
offices, 1 representativeness of governing todies, 3 
and referendums for a variety of purposes. 4 On 
the more innovative side, the Commission has 
recommended enabling legislation for neighbor - 
hood subunits of government in large cities and 
urban counties, 5 continuation of citizen parties 
pation in the federal antipbverty program, 6 estab- .. 
lishment of police-community relations mocha* 
nisms and programs in local government, 7 
provisions for citizen participation in the budget 
process, 8 and the standardization and simplifica- 
tion of citizen participation requirements in fed- 
eral aid programs. 0 These Commission positions 
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reflect the presence and importance of citizen par- 
ticipation throughout the federal system, but up 
until now ACIR has treated citizen participation 
as an incidental factor in its reports on other top- 
ics This report is, the Commission's first in which 
citizen participation is the central focus. 

Despite the hue and cry so often heard about 
citizen apathy, the urge for people to participate 
in both public and privateactivities affecting their 
welfare appears to be a universal human trait. It 
is reflected differently in different societies and 
under different governmental systems, but as peo- 
ple become better educated and economically bet- 
ter off, they become more aware of their potential 
for influencing their own welfare through group 
action and individual participation in govern- 
ment Whether oiieiexamines this phenomenpn in 
the United States, or in other industrialized na- 
tions, or in the less developed nations, or even in 
primitive societies, one finds that social changes 
come about most easily and most lastingly through 
the participation of those citizens who will be af- 
fected. 10 This is true for workers in their work 
places, residents in the communities where they 
live, clients in the governmental programs de- 
signed to benefit them, and citizens in the legal 
system governing their responsibilities to society. 

Participation in government by the people has 
a long and deeply rooted history in America. One 
of the most distinctive features of the United 
States which struck the French political scientist 
Alexis de Tocqueville when he came to the U.S. 
in 1831 to examine what then was a novel dem- 
ocratic experiment, was the high degree of partic- 
ipation by the people in both public and private 
affairs. 11 Even today, the U.S. is among the most 
participatory nations. 

Traditionally, participation in government has 
been most direct and most frequent at the local 
level. Governments at higher levels— states, the 
federal government, and regional organizations — 
inevitably have relied much more heavily upon 
representative mechanisms, '\ and local govern- 
ments moved more toward this form of democracy 
as they grew in size. Yet, the American traditions 
of direct participation in government are so strong 
that states have provided for it withiu the local 
government structures they created, andliave ac- 
cepted it in various ways in their own operations. 
The-federal government also has developed & va- 
riety of ways for iiirfect participation in its pro- 
cesses, and has been particularly sensitive in re- 



cent years to demands for including citizen 
participation requirements in its programs of as- 
sistance to the state and local governments and 
other federal aid recipients. Thus, participation 
by the public is 'provided now not only within 
each level of government, but also as a principle 
of government transmitted by the intergovern- 
mental grant system. 

Over 150 federal aid programs mandate citizen 
participation processes to be carried out by their 
recipients. These requiremeatsvary greatly from 
one program to another, and mfey must bp com- 
plied with at the same time that recipient state 
and local governments comply with a variety of 
participatory mechanisms already provided by 
state and local law. This creates practical diffi- 
culties for the governments which are charged 
with actually carrying out the programs, and 
raises the following types of questions: 

• What is the relationship between citizen par- 
ticipation processes required in federal grant 
programs and the electoral, public hearing, 
and other participation provisions of state 
and local law? 

• How effective and efficient are the citizen 
participation methods required by the var- 
ious levels of government? Which govern- 
ments' provisions are "best?" Do these differ 
for the different purposes which may be 
served by the various methods? 

• Can federal aid requirements for citizen par- 
ticipation be madie more consistent with each 
other and be simplified for the convenience 
of recipient governments, without sacrificing 
legitimate national objectives and without 
being unduly intrusive? 

• To what extent are participatory procedures 
provided by state and local law adequate to 
meet national objectives for the assurance of 
participation, allowing them to be substi- 
tuted for federal requirements? 

These questions are being asked with increas- 
ing urgency as citizen participation requirements 
multiply at all levels of government — under the 
pressures of minorities, the poor, environmental- 
ists, consumer advocates, taxpayer associations, 
business, labor, organized public employees, and* 
specific clientele groups for the growing number 
of programs provided by government. 

The participation rights which individuals and 
groups have asserted and which governments 



have recognized, in the view of some, have out- 
stripped the ability of government to provide ef- 
fective and efficient processes of participation. 
Though debatable, some observers have begun to 
wonder whether this has created a "Catch-22" sit- 
uation in which nothing can occur without par- 
ticipation and nothing can occur with it." Citizen 
roles range from consultation and advice* giving 
to veto power, and legal recourse often is availa- 
ble to challenge the adequacy of the participation , 
process quite apart from the substance of program 
decisions being made. The adequacy of proce- 
dures ma^be, and is judged differently by differ- 
ent levels of government and by different groups 
and individuals. Nonelective processes challenge 
the decisions made by authorized elective pro- 
cesses. The linkages, then, are blurred, and it be- 
comes unclear in many cases what is meant by , 
the term "citizen participation." f 
20 The time clearly is ripe for attempting to clarify 
citizen participation issues in America and their 
. implications for intergovernmental relations. 

FORMS AND PURPOSES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

Although^)articipation by citizens is an integral 
part of both the ideal and the practice of democ- 
racy, it is difficult tq define. There is, of course, 
voter and political party participation, but there 
is also the participation of individuals as program 
clientele or simply as interested parties, there is 
organized participation by gvery conceivable type 
of group from citizen associations to special in- 
terest groups to official advisory committees de- 
veloped especially for particular governmental 
activities, and there is spontanebus participation 
which may be reflected (\n protests, demonstra- 

tipjas^j^ci^ - 

dividing lines between theSe different types of 
participation certainly are not clear. Furthermore, 
the central focus of citizen participation provi- 
sions and reforms shifts from time to time as em- 
phasis at the various levels of government waxes 
and wanes with respect to direct democracy, rep- 
resentative democracy, freedom of information, 
freedom of the press, individual rights, citizen 
activism, and apathy, modern social survey tech- 
niques, social psychology, consumerism, volun* 
teerism, citizen complaint procedures, and other 

* Forces* TBe many forms and purposes of citizen 
participation generated by these forces are almost 
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endless. Therefore, this report recognizes the 
broad scope and changing character of the topic. 

As will become evident in later portions of this 
report, citizen participation is by no means lim- 
ited to the political process and the making of 
policy. It is at the heart of the jury process within 
the nation's couxf. systems, and it also penetrates 
deeply into bureaucracy. As bureaucracy grows 
and is assigned increasing responsibilities, the 
urge for citizen participation in the activities of 
bureaucracy increases. Many of the citizen partic- 
ipation processes examined in this report are 
aimed toward opening up the administration of 
programs to citizens and to political processes at 
the levels of government where implementation 
occurs. 

Proponents of citizen participation clearly in- 
clude diverse groups, as the foregoing description 
of arguments for greater citizen participation sug- 
gests. At the "grassroots" level, spokesmen for ra- 
cial minorities and the disadvantaged came to the 
forefront during the 1960s, but, as William H. 
Stewart, Jr., notes "the movement to provide 
much wider community involvement in efforts to 
find solutions should not be restricted to blacks 
and the poor/' 13 Indeed, it has not been. Ethnic 
groups* blue collar workers, League of Women 
Voters' members, suburbanites, housewives, and 
many rank and file members of the electorate have 
championed activist ways of enhancing citizen / 
participation. Chief among their arguments are 
the anti-bigness, antitechnocrat, antibad services, 
anti-status quo, and anti-elitist themes, noted 
above. 

From some of the politicians, planners, admin- 
istrators, and others in government have come ad- 
ditional arguments, favoring greater citizen par- 
ticipation. Promoting racial accommodation, 
solving community problems, encouraging "pos- 
itive" rather than destructive conflict, countering 
such negative attitudes as cynicism and aliena- 
tion, increasing political spphfstication and 
awareness, and facilitating the implementation of 
service programs — all are purposes tending to 
dominate the supportive arguments advanced by 
these political and administrative officials. 14 

, All this is not to say there was, or is a neat 
division between the motives of the "grassroots" 
advocates and those of the governmental propo- 
nents. The wide variety of citizens and officials 
promoting improved citizen participation pre- 
cludes any such hard-and-fast classification of 
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motives according to the extent of one's relation- 
ship to government. At the same time, tile tend- 
encies suggested here do provide the basis for a 
classification of these justifications developed by 
Richard L. Cole and others. ^ 

For Cole, most of the arguments favoring citizen 
participation fall intd two groups: "those which 
suggest that such participation will lead to better, 
or at least more accountable, municipal services 
at the neighborhood level;" and those which 
would argue that "citizen involvement will in- 
crease citizen trust and confidence in public pf- 
ficials, thus reducing the likelihood of urban un- 
rest and violence. " 15 These contrasting perspec- 
tives, in turn, have generated widely differing 
views about the ultimate goals of citizen partici- 
pation and, as might be expected, widely varying 
approaches to ways and means of effectively 
^achieving these goals. Yet, the combination of cit- 
izen activist forces with sympathetic officials pro- 
vided the practical conditions in the 1960s that 
seemed to make greater and more effective citizen 
participation a feasible and desirable goal. 16 

Given the diversity of arguments for and groups 
supporting citizen participation, it is not surpris- 
ing that a commonly accepted definition is not 
readily available. Here is a sampling of the defi- 
nitions proposed by various observers. 

Edmund M Burke approached this task from an 
American historical perspective: "Stated most 
simply, it [citizen participation] views the citizen 
as the ultimate voice in community decisionmak- 
ing, Citizens should share in decisions affecting 
their destinies. Anything less is a betrayal of our 
democratic tradition." 17 Clifford W. Graves fo- 
cused somewhat more on the responsive govern- 
mental and passive citizen themes and described 
it as "essentially ... a device to make government 
responsive to the needs of all people, particularly 
those . . . who are left ouf of the formal govern- 
mental decisionmaking process." 12 - 1 

Hpnry D. Harral shifts the focus more to the ac- 
tivities of governments and believes that real cit- 
izen participation means "the elected and ap- 
pointed representatives of our representative 
democracy . . share their planning, policy deter- 
mination and decisionmaking with groups of peo- 
ple who proclaim a more intense ideological or 
parochial interest in certain specific public mat- 
ters than does the general electorate." 19 

Melvin B. Mogulof approaches the definitional 
issue from the perspective of federal policies and 
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practices, and views it as an act or a series of acts 
by which the "citizen" has the opportunity "to 
influence the distribution of benefits or losses 
which may be visited upon him (or upon those 
people he represents] as a result of federally sup- 
ported activity." 20 

From a citizen participation handbook devel- 
oped by Federal Region II comes 1 * the relatively 
simple and focused explanation that "citizens are 
people whose membership in a population served 
or affected by specific federal programs entitles 
them to participate in the design and operation of K 
the program." 21 

Finally, the citizen participati9n booklet, issued 
by the Community Services Administration, ap- 
proached it this way: "Today, virtually all pro- 
grams in which federally appropriated funds are 
used require citizen access to the decisionmaking 
process. With respect to these programs, citizens 
are defined as those persons whose membership 
in a population served or affected by a specigc 
federal program entitles them to assist variously 
in designing, operating, and evaluating the pro- 
gram. The nature of such participation is varied 
and is established by statute or administrative reg- 
ulation.'* 22 

Analysis of these various definitions suggests 
a few common elements and a number of con- 
trasting ones. Among the commonalities are,their 
explicit or implicit acceptance of the idea that cit- c 
izen participation no longer can be adequately 
fulfilled by voting in primaries and elections,, and 
of the fact that the forms it may take defy easy 
descriptions or classification. Also central to most 
of these definitional, efforts is the notion of the 
ongoing nature of citizen participation efforts, 
since th$ activities of governments that affect the 
citizenry are never-ending. 23 

Points of difference among the various defini- 
tions often center around who constitutes the 
"participating" citizenry, whicl* governmental ju-* 
risdictions and levels it affects, what processes of 
government it should seek to affect, what forms 
it should take, and finally, what basic goals it ' 
should seek to deSiiieve. In addition, there is a sub- 
stantial bod^ of criticism of requirements for in- 
volving citizens in day-to-day administration. 
Such criticism notes: (1) the tendency of such in- 
volvement to make it more difficult for the bu- 
reaucracy to perform its duties; (2) the difficulty 
of getting citizens to ttirn out and contribute 
meaningfully; (3) the tendency of increased par- 




ticipation to stir up trouble and reinforce oppo- 
sition or conflict, (4) the tendency to give undue 
influence to nonelected, uninformed, and un- 
qualified individuals, often self-appointed, who 
have little or no accountability within the politi- 
cal process, (5) the tendency to short-circuit the 
ballot box .and established governmental institu- 
tions, enhancing the political power of certain 
groups without winning it in the regular political 
process, (6) the tendency toward increased public 
costs associated with decentralized administra- 
tion of services, and (7) the unfavorable benefit' 
cost ratio of citizen participation programs them- 
selves — sometimes they cost too much and pro- 
duce too little. 24 While these criticisms do not 
question basic democratic processes, they do 
question both the workability and the desirability 
of some forms of citizen participation. 

The diverse views about so many critical as- 
pects of citizen participation set the scene for the 
remainder of this report/ 

THE SCOPE OF THIS REPORT 

As illustrated above, the topic of citizen partic- 
ipation is an exceedingly broad one. It is so broad, 
in fact, that even AGR's wide-ranging approach 
to the subject cannot encompass all of its facets 
fully. Thus, where it has been necessary to narrow 
the scope of this report, those facets with less im- 
mediate significance tot intergovernmental rela- 
tions have been deemphasized. 

Chapter 2 of this report reviews the role of cit- 
izen participation in democratic theory— both 
classical and contemporary — and how participa- 



tion developed within the general society and the 
governmental system. The approach is largely 
that of political thepry and practice as well as 
public administration. Contributions from fields 
like social >vork, social psychology, interest group 
dynamics, political polling, and constituent serv- 
ices — while of legitimate interest — are not em- 
phasized. A study of "Volunteerism" in the public 
and private sectors is not included. 

Chapter 3 presents an overview of the various 
forms ancLpurposes.of citizen participation, and 
concludes with an overview of citizen participa- 
tion practices at the different levels of American 
government. This is a very broad chapter, span- 
ning the whole range of electoral and administra- 
tive processes, and including legal rights as well 
as group dynamics. However, no single form of 
participation is covered in depth. 
* Chapter 4 examines citizenf participation re- 
quirements in federal aid programs across the 
board, and presents a somewhat more detailed 
description of how these requirements have ac- 
tually worked in a few illustrative federal aid pro- 
grams. Participation by citizens at the^federal 
level, itself, is treated only lightly. 

Chapter 5 surveys the provision&for citizen par- 
ticipation in state and local governments under 
their own practices and procedures, and insola- 
tion to some federal aid requirements. 

Finally, Chapter 6 summarizes the findings 
reached in the proceeding chapters, analyzes the 
current issues in citizen participation across all 
levels of government in the American federal sys- 
tem, and presents recommendatiofis for action at 
the federal, state, local, and area wide levels. 
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Chapter 2 



American Traditions of Citizen Participation 



1 hroughout history, the most fundamental of 
human political questions have revolved around 
the extent and form of citizen participation in the 
affairs of government. To a large degree, the 
shape of America's democratic tradition, 
procedures, and federal system hds been deter- 
mined by recurring efforts to answer these 
question^ and to create the procedures and 
institutions for the practical application of 
participation.' This chapter depls with the 
theoretical foundations and the evolving applica- 
tion in America of various procedures relating to 
citizen participation. 

THEORY AND THEORISTS 

The basic reasons for the dearth of precision, 
clear purpose, and widely accepted«precepts in 
the definition of citizen participation arise in 
large measure from the varying; emphases placed 
on it by democratic theorists— both classical and 
contemporary. At the core of this controversy are 
varying views of human nature, its capacity and 
potential, and its actual and ideal relations with 
society and government. In effect* the different 
assessments^md interpretations of these factors 
by democratic thinkers, atong with the use of 
ostensibly participatory practices' $y fascist and 
commufcist regimes, have helped generate much 
of the confusion and continuing conflict surroun- 
ding recent efforts to revitalize thfc citizen's role 
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in America's [and other free nations) social 
organizations and governments. 



The Classical Theorists and 
Citizen Participation 

THE JEFFERSONIAN TRADITION 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), . widely 
accepted as thfe fount of America's classical 
democratic tradition, eloquently enunciated the 
precepts of citizen participation. These prin- 
ciples, in turn, hkve provided a fertile theoretical 
basis and, in some cases, the actual motivation 
for later efforts to expand citizen participation in 
our system. While Jefferson rarely hesitated. to 
change his vievjs on specific issues of public 
policy, he neve* departed from his steadfast 
adherence to "thfe rights which God, and the law 
[natural) have given to all." Woodrow Wilson 
captured tl]is distinctive trait of Jefferson when 
he wrote that* his, greatness did not consist so 
much "in any one of his achievements, but in his 
attitude toward mankind." 1 As prime author of 
the Declaration of Independence, founder -of the 
Democratic-Republican Party, framer of the 
Statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and 
early friend (and later critic) of the French 
Revolution, Jefferson served as a life-long 
"Apostle of Human Rights/* as Alpheus T. Mason 
has described him. 2 - 
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From his doctrine of natural rights, with its 
libertarian and egalitarian components, came hid 
theories of popular sovereignty, compact basis of 
government, and right to revolution against a 
government that pursues a "long train of abuses 
and usurpations' 1 against such rights. In <his 
Notes on Virginia, he wrote, "Every government 
, degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the 
people alone. The pepple themselves, therefore, 
are its only sole depositaries. And, to render even 
them safe, their minds must be improved to a 
certain degree." 3 , . * 

Greater popular education, then, through a free 
pre^s and debate/open inquiry, a "more general 
diffusion of learning," and "free schools'* Avere^, 
espoused (though not always adhered to or 
enacted). In .addition, Jefferson's concept of a 
"hierarchy of republics'* was a vital feature of his 
grand design for making a popular self- 
government workable. 

At the local level, he urged, "divide the counties 
into^vards of sufch size as that any citizen can 
attend, when called on, and act in person. Ascribe 
to them the government of their wards in all 

things relating' to themselves exclusively 

These wards, called townships in New England, 
are the vital principle of their governments, and 
have proved themselves the wisest invention , 
ever devised by the wit of man for the perfect 
exercise of self-government, and for its preserva- 
tion."* . - 9 

In terms of the tiers of government, he 
marshalled the units into; "1, the general federal 
republic, for all concerns foreign and federal; 2, 
that of the state, for what relates to our citizens 
exclusively, 3, the county republics, for the 
duties and concerns of the county; and 4, the 
ward republics, for the srtiall, and yet numerous 
and interesting concerns of the neighborhood; 
and in government, as well as in every other 
business of life, it is by division and subdivision 
of duties alone/that all matters, great and small, 
can be managed to perfection. And the whale id 
• cemented by giving to every citizen, personally, a 
part in the administration of the public affairs." 1 

He sought, then, to keep the heaviest servicing 
responsibilities with those governments that are 
closest to the people and the fewest* to that 
jurisdiction that was most distant— the federal 
government. The wards in his hierarchy were, in 
effect, replicas of the direct democratic units that 
the New England town meetings constituted in 
his time (and ours)* 
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"The true foundation of republican govern- 
ment," for Jefferson, "is the equal right of every 
citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management." 0 Hence, his stress on expanding 
the general suffrage, on equal representation in 
legislatures, on an. executive chosen popularly, 
on an elective judiciary, on justices, jurors, and 
sheriffs that are elective, on the ward divisions 
(below the county level), and on periodic amend- 
ments to the constitution(s).' These were the 
means of securing "self-government by the 
republicanism of our constitution, as well as by 
the spirit of the people"? A mixture of represen- 
tative and direct democratic techniques is 
endorsed then, as the best means of achieving 
(and sustaining) a responsive and responsible 
people's government. After all, the control of the 
people "over the organs of their governments" is 
the "true" measure of the system* s republicanism 
and he was not satisfied that this had b6en 
achieved at the local, state 1 or federal levels 
during his li/etime. 

The personal freedom and extensive participa- 
tion which formed the cornerstone of his "Em- 
pire of Liberty," were viewed as having both 
individual and systemic benefits. To violate 
individual rights or to curb political participa- 
tion was, in his mind, to ignore man s endless 
capacity for growth and develbpment, 9 More- 
over, the worth of any governmental/political 
system "is the worth of the individuals* com- 
posing it." 10 The individual, society, and govern- 
ment, then, all benefit, though in different ways. 
In 4 this context, his positive approach to the ways 
of extending citizen participation is both in- 
strumental (making things happen differently) 
as well as an end in itself (by enhancing 
individual self-development and keeping the 
system "republican"). 

Jefferson's specific devices for achieving 
greater citizen participation provided many of 
the basic tenets of most subsequent American 
democratic reform movements* Such par- 
ticipatory techniques as rotation in office, equal 
suffrage and representation in the decisionmak- 
ing process of higher local governments, and 
direct representation and input aUhe local level 
would act to control and curb governments and 
render them responsive and accountable— con- 
cepts as contemporary as the latest publication of 
Common Cause. Without pondering Jefferson's 
legacy of ideas relating to the role of the citizen in 
a representative system (while sometimes ignor- 



ing his political practice and policies), one cannot 
appreciate the ideological roots of the Jacksoni- 
ans.^tb^ early Republicans, the Populists, Pro- 
gressives, and even the citizen participation 
movement of the past dozen years (though few in 
it appreciate the extent of their indebtedness). 

THE EUROPEAN TRADITION 

Some intellectual assessments of citizen par- 
ticipation and its role in a democratic system 
have looked more to European thinkers for the 
philosophic roots of the current movement— both 
here and abroad. Moreover, sQme of the latter day 
revisionists of democratic theory as well as some 
of their critics have "discovered," debated, and 
sometimes denied basic tenets of this "classical 
democratic tradition." ' 

In fact, the question arises as to whether one 
can really speak of a single "tradition," as Carole 
Pateman points out in her study of Participation 
and Democratic Theory. 11 Thus, PaWnan 'con- 
tends that it is impossible to ascribe a common 
set of precepts to this tradition (i.e., the ideal of 
an active, rational, and informed citizen; max- 
imum participation by all citizens; and/or a basic 
democratic method of government tnat involves 
institutional arrangements for making policy 
decisions for the common will by allowing the 
people to decide issues through the elections of 
..urr representatives, who then will carry out the 
popular will). 12 

While most of the latter day American and 

European revisionists and their critics (to be 

discussed later) have not been specific about the 

classical theorists whose "tradition" they were 

amending or defending, Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

(1712-1778), Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), James 

Mill (1773-1836), and John Stuart Mill (1806- 

1873) inferentially were among the earlier 

democratic theorists tHeyhad in mind. All four 

qertainly merit the "classical theorist of 

democracy" designation, 13 bat clearly in the 

British or Frfench tradition, and only indirectly in 

. the American. 
« 

Participation as a "Means:'' 
The Utilitarian Approach 

Even cursory analyses of the writings of these 
men suggest major differences between and 
among them and agreement on only certain 
democratic principles and practices. Bentham 



and James Mill, for example, enunciated a more 
limited role of the citizen and of participation. 
, Both were utilitarians, hence concerned with 
achieving a society that yields the greatest good 
for the greatest number, and both focused on 
skillful legislators as the chief means of pursuing 
this paramount goal. 14 Both sought to strengthen 
the "voice of reason and public utility" initially 
by way of legal reform, but later with political 
reform when Mill convinced Bentham that legal 
reform would never come without parliamentary 
changes. 15 JJoth came, then, to sanction universal 
suffrage, the secret ballot, and annual 
parliaments, with the electorate having a 
measure of control over their "deputies." 1 * 

Though both rejected the theory of natural 
rights, they, stil^ emphasized the critical 
significance of the individual and of individual 
rights. The idea of a community having an 
interest or principle of its own was rejected, for 
as Bentham put it: « 

The interest of the community then is 
what?— the sum of the interests of the 
/several members who comprise it. It is - 
in vain to talk of the interest of the 
community without understanding 
what is the interest of the individual: 17 

"Liberty of the press" and "Liberty of private 
association," then, were strongly endorsed. In a 
free government,, Bentham stressecf, care must be 
taken with the manner in which power is 
"distributed amoi^pttflTS&yeral ranks of persons 
that are sharers in it" and ' Tfcee and easy changes 
of condition" should occur uetween governors 
and governed, ' so that "the interests of one class 
are more or less indistinguishably blended with 
those of the other." 18 The chief rol^ of the 
$ electorate was the selection andreiupval of their 
"deputies." Yet, both thinkers felt that legislators 
were not expected to legislate in a vacuum, 
ignoring "post-election" public opinion(s). 18 
After all, it is in the best interest of a citizen,to be 
concerned withpolitical if sues and this involves 
more than electing good representatives. 

In shorC Benthaip and the senior Mill did not 
envision a passive or narrow citizenry, but one 
that learned, debated, and communicated to its 
deputies— through elections and other more 
informal means. At the same time, they were 
chiefly concerned with national institutions, 
procedures, and legislation, and their par- 
ticipatory principle was geared to fairly narrow 
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purposes— to' ensure good government and to 
guard against governmental encroachments on 
individual and private interests. 20 

Participation as an "End:" 

The Educative-Developmental Approach 



Citizen participation had a much broader and 
more central role in the thinking of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and John Stuart Mill. For the former, 
citizen. participation was at the center of his 
entire political theory and his contribution to the 
Western democratic tradition. Certain vital 
prerequisites were necessary, however, if the 
many benefits Rousseau associated with it were 
to be realized. Thus, he advocated a relatively 
small' (city-state) system which was to be 
composed mostly of small landholders. 21 While 
Rousseau allowed for differentiations in wealth, 
28 he stressed the requirement that each man should 
' own some property, for this was the most 
precious of the citizen's rights. Only from this 
solid base could the individual citizen acquire the 
independence and security that gives substance 
t to his social as well as his political equality and 
freedom. 22 

With these socio-economic conditions prevail-" 
ing, citizens can gather in assembly as self- 
reliant, equal persons fully prepared to directly 
participate in and conduct the public's business. 
All citizens, thus, "share in the sovereign 
authority" of the "state." Yet, each citizen owes a 
duty to "his neighbor" and \<f the "sovereign 
people as a whole." At the same time, the 
requisite social conditions, the reciprocal 
nature of the "act^ of association" which es- 
tablishes and sustains the polity, along with the 
direct participatory role Rousseau assigned to all 
citizens, combine to make these obligations far 
less collectivist in an authoritarian sense than 
many commenta^prs have supposed. 23 F|e did not 
substitute the will of the majority (as expressed 
in the general will) for that of the few (which he 
rejected) as some have claimed. All citizens, 
according to Rousseau, were independent equals 
albeit in an interdependent condition, and it was 
this social condition which distinguished natural . 
liberty from the more preferable civil liberty. 24 
The latter form of freedom, while depriving man 
of many of the advantages he possessed in the 
state df nature, confers greater ones: "the owner- 
ship of what belongs to him," the need to consult 
"his reason not merely to respoftd to the promp- 



tings of his desires," and genuine free will. 25 As 
Rousseau explained it: "By dint of being exer- 
cised, his facujties will develop, his ideas take on 
a wider scope, his sentiments become ennobled, 
and his whole soul be so elevated." 28 The 
centrality of the participation principle in his 
thought, thus, becomes apparent, and through it, 
the seeming contradiction between complete 
obedience to the general will and individual 
freedom can be reconciled. 

The undertakings which bind us to 
the commonwealth are obligatory only 
.because they are mutual: their nature 
being such that we cannot labour for 
others without, at the same time, 
labouring for ourselves. For how can 1 
the general will be always right, and 
how can all constantly" will the hap- 
piness of each, if every single in- 
dividual does not include himself in 
that word each, so that in voting for the 
general interest he may feel that he is 
voting for his owrr? Which goes to show 
that the equality of rights and the idea 
of justice which it produces derive from 
the preference tfrhich each man has for 
v . ..his own , concerns— in other words', 
from human na'ture: that the general 
Vvill, if it be deserving of its name, must 
ifcp general, not in its origins only, but in 
its objects, applicable to all as well as 
operated by all, and that it loses rts 
natural validity as soon as it is concern- 
ed to achieve a merely individual and 
limited end v since, in that case, we, 
pronouncing judgement on something 
outside ourselves, cease to be possess- 
ed of that true principle of equity which 
is our guide. 27 

, In short, as Pateman points out, the "only 
policy that will be acceptable to all is one where 
the benefits and burdens are equally shared" and 
"the participatory process" that produces this 
poliqy "ensures that political equality is made 
effective in the decisionmaking assembly." 28 
Thus, the process assumes that individual rights 
and interests, as well as those of the public as a 
whole, are protected. 

With John Stuart Mill, full participation was 
also a fundamental theme. While rejecting, in his 
later life ; some of the ideas of Benthampnd his 
father, James, Mill continued to adhere to certain 
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of their representative democratic ideas while 
enunciating his own eloquent participatory 
theory. Unlike the early utilitarians, Mill felt that 
good government meant far more than managing 
the "material interests of society" and "regulating 
the merely business part of social arrange- 
ments." 29 As Pateman emphasizes^ this first 
aspect of government is of secondary importance • 
to him. "If we ask ourselves on what courses and 
conditions good government in all its 
senses ... depends," he wrote in Considerations 
» on Representative Government, "vfe find that the 
principal of them, the one which transcends all 
others, is the qualities of the human beings 
composing the society over which the govern- 
ment is exercised." 30 The primary "question," 
then, regarding "any political institutions is how 
far they tend to foster in the members of the 
community thevjarious desirable qualities, moral 
or intellectual — " 31 This, in turn, leads Mill to 
sanction "representative government" rather 
than an enlightened despotism, as the "ideally 
best form.'* The right kind of personal character 
would no't be encouraged under the latter, while 
the former tends to encourage "self-dependent," 
"active," and "energetic" traits that benefit both 
the individual and "the community as a whole." 32 
Thus, the managerial and educational aspects of 
government join, because the former task in- 
cludes the prbmotion of the proper type of citizen 
character and to do this, the right type of 
' institutions are required. 33 

If the proper institutions are to be fully 
, representative, the arrangements must include, 
for. Mill, universal suffrage, proportional 
, representation and proper- respect for minority 
rights and opinions, the secret ballot, no electoral 
"filterings," and an open and vigorously 
deliberative national legislature. Yet, central to 
his participatory principle w$s the strong role he 
assigned to local governments. "It is but a small 
portion of the public business," he' stressed, 
"which can be well done^ot safely attempted by 
the central authorities." 34 A sharing of the great 
"aggregate of" governmental "duties" between 
"central and local authorities" is "indispensible" 
and the lajter became his "chief instrument" for 
the "public education of the citizens." 35 Citizen 
participation in "general politics," by necessity, 
was a fairly limited, though significant, activity. 
However, in the case of local bodies, besides "the 
function of electing, many citizens in turn have 
the chance of being elected, and 
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many... (may). *. fill one or other of the 
numerous local executive offices." 38 In these 
posts, the citizens will "have to act for public 
interests as well as to think and to speak, and the 
thinking cannot all be done by proxy." 3 " While 
rejecting direct popular administration of the 
local public business, Mill clearly found in local 
representative units a basic means of fulfilling 
the prime educational role he assigned to gov- 
ernment. 

, Nonetheless,, throughout Mill's thinking, runs 
the theme of having the "wisest and best" in 
positions of Authority, and this "elitism" is 
reflected in his approach, to elections, his 
rejection of pledges required of legislators, his 
denial of the need for annual parliaments, his 
respect far the professional-administrator, and 
his refusal to embrace direct democratic ap- 
proaches to local governmental decisionmaking. 
As he explained it, there are two "co-equal" 
requisites of representatives in government— 
"responsibility to those for whose benefit 
political power ought to be, and always professes 
to be employed; and jointly therewith to obtain, 
in the greatest measure possible, for the function 
of government, the benefits of superior intellect, 
trained by long meditation and practical dis- 
ciplines to that special task." 38 Hence, he diverges 
from Rousseau in a very fundamental way while, 
at the same time, developing a link between his 
thought and that of the elder Mill and Jeremy 
Bentham. 

In a more basic sense, he reformulated Ed- 
mund Burke's theory of the national, legislator,, 
though in a fully democratic setting. Theelectors 
have a right to know how the representative 
intends to act and what public opinions guide his 
conduct* If some of these "are unacceptable to 
them, it is for him Jo satisfy them that he 
nevertheless deserves to be their representative, 
and, if they are wise, they will over}po£ jt in favdr 
of his general value." 38 While valuing the "full 
freedom" of the representative "to act as he in his 
own judgment deems best," he also cautioned 
that "deference (by the electors) to mental 
superiority is not to go to the length of self- 
annihilation— abnegation of arif personal opi- 
nion." 40 In the final analysis, a "people cannot be 
well governed in opposition to their primary 
notions of right, even though these may be in 
some points erroneous." 41 

The relationship between the representative 
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that is healthy for the managing part of govern- 
ment, as well as its educative role. Electors have 
the right, especially during campaigns, to ascer- 
tain the "political opinions and sentiments" as 
well as the qualitfes of candidates. They are not 
only "entitled, but often bound to reject one who 
differs from themselves on the few articles which 
are the foundation of their political belief." 42 
However, once in office, they should tolerate his 
"experience and acting as opinions different from 
theirs on any number of things not included in 
their fundamental articles of feith." 41 Suqh a rela- 
tionship is necessary if majority opinion in the 
national legislature is to be contested and it is 
especially necessary if the educative function of 
government is to be performed effectively. 

Though his views lack .Rousseau's 
egalitarianism, they explain Mill's criticism of 
America's tendency to exclude "the first minds in 
the country" from national representation. 44 

* Thus, for Mill, reaction of the delegate theory of 
representation was an essential feature of a 
national representative system based on univer- 
sal adult suffrage. Political debate and discus- 
sion would suffer if this principle was applied. 
After all, only from suGh "political discussion" as 
well as from "collective political action" can the 
ordinary citizen "whose daily occupations con- 
centrate his interests in a small circle round him- 
self, learn(s) to feel for and with his fellow 
. citizens, and becomes) consciously a member of 
a great community/' 45 This psychological result 
clearly has an "integrative" purpose as Pateman 
points out. 48 Yet, it also suggests greater citizen 

' assertiveness and more positive participation^ 
his political sophistication increases. 

Generalizations about the European Tradition 

From this brief assessment of four classical 
democratic theorists iix the Eurppean tradition, 
certain generalizations emerge. First, as Pate- > 
man points out, there is no single "classical 
democratic tradition," but two or more, depen- 
ding on how one gauges the approach of these and 
other thinkers, to the representational, role of 
government, and citizen participation issues. 
Second, with the four reviewed here (and by 
Pateman), there clearly is a marked contrast in 
their approaches to citizen participatipn, with 
two stressing the representational and govern- 
mental aspects and the other duo stressing, the 
citizen developmental features. Third, with/the 



latter two— Rousseau and Mill— much more 
emphasis was placed on local government; one 
making it the' state itself and the other a vital 
contribution to national and popular educational 
efforts. Fourth, between these latter two, major 
differences emerge as to the merits of direct 
popular decisionmaking and administration 
hence their contrasting views on t the value of rep- 
resentation and representatives, on the proper 
forms of citizen participation, on a differentiated- 
class structure, and on intellectual and moral 
capacity as basic social differentiators. Finally, 
the contrasting views of citizen participation 
presented here have had their 20th century 
adherents, whether in fact latter day theorists 
have recognized the extent of their ideological 
indebtedness. 

f~ 

The 20th Century Theorists 
and Citizen Participation 

The advent ©^industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, big government and big interest groups, and 
the mass media (not to mention totalitarian 
regimes that have relied on pseudo-participatory 
devices) have made it difficult for 20tlycentury 
theorists to adhere to classical values and 
practices, regardless of their social and/or 
conceptual origins. Moreover, empirical studies 
showing considerable gaps between the 
character and actions of the "ideal" citizen and 
the political/social attitudes and performance of 
the "real" citizen have caused a number of 
contemporary theorists to revise or reformulate 
traditional notions about the nature, role, and 
outcome of citizen participation. 

Though it is difficult to generalize about the 
range of these writings, especially over the past 
three decades or so, by economists, political 
scientists, sociologists, and journalists— mostly, 
but not exclusively Amerifcan— two fairly dis- 
tinct schools of thought do emerge: the Realistic 
Revisionists and Egalitarian citizen participa- 
tion advocates. 47 It is their broadly contrasting 
views of the citizen, his or her capacities, and his 
or her relationships (both actual and potential) in 
an urbanized, mass society that is the chief 
differentiating factor. 

REALISTIC REVISIONIST THEORIES AND 
THE LIMITS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

Realistic, revisionist theories emerge in the 
writings of Walter Lippmann in the 20s; Joseph 



Schumpeter in the 40s;, B.R. Berelson, Robert 
Dahl, Seymour Lipset. and H. Eckstein in the 50s 
and 60s. These modern theorists view democracy 
primarily as a political method without specific 
goals or economic systems subsumed within it. 
They generally interpret politics pluralistically 
(not" from the individual's perspective) and in 
terms of conflicts and accommodations between 
and among organized interests both in and out of 
government. They also value social cohesion and 
stability (though most claim they are "value- 
free" researchers) over pervasive popular par- 
ticipation and rapid social change. And, finally, 
they assume or postulate a largely "passive" or 
"practical" view of the average citizen's par- 
ticipatory role and/or capacity. ^ 

Walter Lippmann in the early 20s, was one of 
the first to address the question of how people 
can and do cope with the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a heavily heterogeneous, media- 
conditioned ostensibly democratic mass society 
and system. 48 In a\1922 book entitled Public 
Opinion that was far more than mere journalism, 
Lippmann enunciated a contemporary psy- 
chological (rather than a classically democratic 
rational) view of man's understanding of public 
issues, personalities, and political environment. 

There are many variables in each man's 
impressions of the invisible world. The 
points of contact vary, the stereotyped 
expectations vary, the interest enlisted 
varies most subtly of all. The % living 
impressions of a large number of people 
are to afi immeasurable degree personal 
in each of them, and unmanageably 
complex in the mass. How then, is any 
practical relationship established 
between what is in people's heads and 
what is out there beyond their ken in 
the environment? How in the language 
of democratic theory, do great numbers 
of people feeling each so privately 
about so abstract a picture, develop any 
common will? . . , 48 

Through the manipulation of emotionally 
charged symbols, through the oligarchic tenden- 
cies of all mass organizations, and through the 
complex changes that 20th century societies have 
experienced, "persuasion has become a self- 
conscious art andra regular organ of popular gov- 
ernment." 50 Psychological research and modern 
means of communication, he contended, corn- 
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bined to produce a situation wherein "the 
practice of democracy has turned a corner." 51 
And, as he also pointed o^they reveal most 
vividly some contradictions in certain traditional 
democratic tenets. The ideal that, as he phrased 
it, "a reasoned righteousness welled up spon- 
taneously out of the mass of men" 'had to con- 
front the reality, even in the 19th century, that all 
men in a very large environment cannot gov- 
ern. 52 Moreover, he felt that the philosophic 
assumption (largely derived from Jefferson) 
"that all men possessed the instirict [to govern] 
and could therefore deal witftfcrge affairs," could 
only apply with respect to"the customs and more 
obvious character of the place where they lived 
and worked." 53 

The "ou^er world," for Lippmann, cannot be 
conceived of'instinctively ," and the 20th century 
demonstrates the accuracy of this finding even 
more clearly than the 19th, Basic innovations in 
mass communications and modern analysis have 
brought the "unseen environment," hence nearly 
"any aspect of human affairs," within "the range 
of [individual] judgment." 54 Yet, this radical 
development encounters the reality of how 
limited "the range of attention" is for most people, 
especially with complex political questions. 
There was "no serious trouble with the omni- 
competent citizen" idea, Lippman felt, "until the 
democratic stereotype was universally applied, 
so that men looked at a complicated civilization 
and saw an enclosed village." 55 The precepts and 
practices of Jeffersonian democracy, then, con- 
flicted seriously with reality even as they 
evolved; but, he emphasizedphis is particularly 
the case in this most complex of all centuries. 

What, then, is needed? For Lippmann, certain 
realistic constraints must condition one's expec- 
tations regarding the citizen in a 20th century ^ 
democracy. "The amount of attention available"' 
must be considered. "The volume of information" 
cannot be overlooked. "The lack of interest" in all 
issues must be recognized. As he put it, ". . . the 
outsider, aild every one of us is an outsider to all 
but a few aspects of modern life, has neither the . 
time, nor attention, nor interest, nor t^eguip- 
nuent for specific judgment. It is on the men in- 
side, working under conditions that are sound, 
that the daily administrations of society must 
re^t." 5fl Thus, the outsider can arrive at "judg- 
ments about whether these conditions are sound * 
only as the result after the event, and on the 
procedure .before the event." 57 And, politically, 
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more times than not, this takes the form of a sim- 
plistic "yes" or "no," whether it is a "measure or a 
candidate" presenting the "choice to a large^v 
group "w 

Lippmann's tfiews on the citizen's role in a 
democratic system clearly were markedly more 
pessimistic^nd limited than those of Jeffarsfcn or 
even those of the Utilitarians. Yet, he still 
respected the power of public opinion in a free 
system, despite its irrational, inconstant, and 
manipulatable features. What is more, he hoped 
that through an educational process that objec- 
tifies the subject materials and that nurtures the 
4|jlividuars critical faculty, "public, opinions" 
could be brought "into grip with the environ- 
ment."** All this would depend on the "evolution 
of knowledge" and he worried that "our 
knowledge of human^institutions is extraor- 
dinarily meager and impressionistic." 50 Never- 
theless, he indicated (and personally exhibited) a 
certain faith in the attractiveness of the "scien- 
tific method" applied to political and social 
issues, while still cautioning about the huge 
difficulty of obeying "reason in politics."* 1 

In the final analysis, his prescriptions are 
.geared to rendering public opinions more sensi- 
bly less manipulatable, and less confused by 
complexity. Personal participation as a practical 
necessity, however, "remains largely a rlactive, 
limited political activity. 

More than two decades later, Joseph Schum- 
peter wrote one of the first major revisionist 
studies to emerge from thje academic ranks and 
'most of the later antitraditionalists were, in some 
way, influenced by his Capitalism, SocftjJism, 
and Democracy (1943). At th6 core of his' 
argument is his thebry that democracy essential- 
ly is a "political method," which need not be 
associated with any specific fcoals or particular 
socio-economic system. Jo be more precise^the 
democratic method is that institutional^range- 
ment for arriving at political decisions in which 
individuals acquire the power to decide by means 
of a competitive struggle for the people's vote." 82 
The focus here w^iT^he election of men who 
are to do the deciding^ynot on the people, their 
opinions, afid the projection of them into political 
campaigns' 01* public administration. 83 This 
interpretation provides a necessary corrective to 
deficiencies in Jhe "classical theory," as he 
phrased it. It recognizes the need and role of 
leadership, the place of interest groups, the 
connection between personal freedom as well as 



. certain rights and the democratic method." 
Moreover, it avoids equating popular rule with 

*~ majority rule by focusing on "the acceptance of 
leadership" as "thp true function of the elec- 
torate's vote." 85 

The "classical theory" of democracy, according 
to Schumpeter, was defective on a number of 
counts. First, it placed too much *faith on the 
"independence and rational quality" of the "will 
of the indiv^^" 88 Hence, it ignaredthe role of 
"professional politicians," "exponents of an 
economic interest," or "idealists of -one kind or 
another" in manipulating or even creating "the 
will of the people." 87 .Second, it overlooked the 
basic fact that "the will of the people is the 
product and not the motive power of the political 
process." 88 Finally, and linked to this concept of a 
"common will," is the idea of a "common good," 
which "classical theory" erroneously believed 
was the "obvious beacon light of policy," easily 
defined, and understood by "every normal 
person" through "rational argument." 89 There is 
no need here to dwell on the mix of anti- 
Utilitarian and anti-Rousseauan points which 
Schumpeter makes, other than to note that there 
is a blurring of the tenets of classical theory and a 
failure to note that in many respects his own 
democratic theory is not so different from that of 
Bentham and the senior Mill. 70 

Schumpeter, then, was concerned with 
developing a theory that was realistic, relevant to 
the 20th century, and responsive to thtf need, as 
he saw it» tp dissassociate democracy fronrany 
necessary linkage with socialist systems/Hence, 
his focus on democratic means and his openness 
as to ends. His realism, of course, echos Lipp- 
mann's skepticism regarding individual and col- 
lective rationality, as well as the journalist's 
awareness of the influential cole of intermediary 
institutions and groups in a complex 20th 
century democratic system. 

Schumpeter felt that certain conditipns were 
prerequisites "for the success of the democratic 
method." Among these were "the adequacy" of 
"the human material of politics" (by which he 
meant the quality of people who were drawn into 
political life and by inference £ society that had 
^some sort oj stratified socialVystem based on 
competitive testing) and the presence of limits on 
'Ihe effective range of political decision" (or, to 
put it another way» a range of private, local, 
administrative, and supervisory matters should 
not come before a national legislative body). 71 "A 
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well trained bureaucracy of good standing and 
tradition" is another necessity, and the electorate 
should exhibit "self-control" and "a large 
measure of tolerance for difference of opinion." 

TJjese latter popular prerequisites again reflect 
his constrained. approach to citizen participation. 
Like Mill and the Utilitarians, he rejected the 
delegate theory of representation and urged that 
the "division of labor" between the voters and 
elected politicians be respected/ 2 Neither the 
necessary self-control nor tolerance, he felt, 
would be found in systems whose citizens lacked 
a "national character and national habits of a 
certain type." 73 

To sum uprthe citizens are left largely with the 
vote and the responsibility for keeping the 
electoral process functioning properly. They can 
replace decisionmakers in this way, but their 
actual impact on decisionmaking is at best 
indirect, and this is as it should be for 
Schumpeter. 

The 50s ushered in a series of behavioral 
studies that continued to raise basic questions 
about ths assumptions of classical democratic 
theorists. With Berelson's study of Voting (1954), 
empirical findings are contrasted with the "pre- 
suppositions" of traditional normative theory. 
The assumption that citizens-will be interested, 
rationally debate, and participate* actively in 
political affairs is countered with the finding that 
citizen interest is not sustained and that the vote 
is the chief form of participation, though a strong 
minority fails even to utilize it. 74 

A more realistic picture of contemporary 
democracy, for Berelson, is one that focuses on 
the political system itself, not on the individual 
citizen. 75 The system, for him, meets ^'certain 
requirements for a going political organization," 
even though its individual members "may not 
meet all standards." 7 * And, it is the former fact 
that permits political democracy to survive. Yet, 
certain conditions must also be met. 

The conditions of survival include a restrained 
pace of change, a significant degree of social and 
economic stability, a pluralist social organiza- 
tion, and a basic consensus which "must bind 
together the contending parties."" The im- 
plications of a heterogenous (rather than the 
classic theorist's homogeneous) citizenry are 
crucial for Berelson. Since the political system 
performs "contradictory functions," it is salutary 
that differing political attitudes and habits are 
distributed among the electorate in a differen- 



tiated fashion. As he put it, "we need some people 
who are active in a certain respect, others in the 
middle, and still <others passive. The contradic- 
tory things we want from the total require that 
the parts be different."' 8 Put another way, apathy 
and limited participation as well as moderate 
involvement may serve the valuable function of 
"cushioning the shpck of disagreement, adjust- 
ment, and change." 79 This clearly requires a 
modification of the older view that all citizens 
should be actively concerned, continuously 
interested, and fully participative. 

From the viewpoint of Bentham and the senior 
Mill, this realistic theory would constitute only a 
moderate shift from their own. Jefferson, John 
Stuart Mill, and Rousseau, on the other hand, 
would recognize it as a drastic change, while 
Lippmann and Schumpeter would merely find it a 
further corroboration of their own basic con- 
cepts. Yet, Berelson's functionalist concern, his 
systemic focus, and his view that the amount of 33 
citizen participation that occurs is about what a 
stable democracy requires are novel andstandas 
precursors * of the approach and findings of 
several later behavioral democratic revisionists. 

With Robert Dahl and his writings (beginning 
in the mid-50s and extending for a dozen years or 
so), an effort is made to grapple with the 
fundamental question of "What are the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for maximizing 
democracy in the real world?" 80 In response, he 
contended that his polyarchal theory of 
democracy was more viable in the mid-20th 
century than either tHe "Madisonian" (limited 
majoritarian via checks) or "populist" (simple 
majoritarian) approaches. His concept of rule by 
contending multiple minorities emerges from his 
analysis of the personal and systemic hurdles 
confronting efforts to maximize the ideal of 
* political equality in the many stages of contem- 
porary decisionmaking (in both the election and 
interelection periods). 81 For various psy- 
chological, organizational, and practical reasons, 
Dahl concludes that "neither elections nor inter- 
election activity provide much insurance that 
decisions will accord with the preferences of a 
majority of adults or voters." 82 At the sameUime,. 
elections stand out as one of his two essenTUff* 
methods of "social control." When the electoral 
process and "continuous political Competition 
among individuals, parties or both" operate s m s - s *-***" 
tandem, "governmental leaders" do become more 
"responsive to nonleaders." 83 As he explained it, 



"elections and political competition do pot make 
for government by majorities in any very 
significant way, but they vastly increase the size, 
number, and variety of minorities whose 
preferences must be taken into account by 
leaders in making policy choices." 64 It is this 
feature of free elections, according to Dahl, that 
sets democracies apart from dictatorships. # 

This polyarchal theory* .while a descriptive 
one, al$o has its normative features. Certain 
conditions are postulated and he found that very 
few, systems actually meet these "tests." Put 
differently, he found fe\V 'genuinely egalitarian 
polyarchal systems in the real world. This arises 
in part because the effective operations of a 
polyarchy depend upon consensus on these 
norms and tl^e latter, in turn, is a "function of J 
total social training in all of the norms." 15 Neither 
of these social prerequisites, he feels, is easy to 
establish or to sustain. » 

Yet, Dahl felt that his concept still may give us 
a more satisfactory idea "about political equali- 
ty" than' the Madisonian or populist inter- 
pretations (or the classical democratic theory— 
though at times he denies there was such a 
thebry). Modern political equality, for Dahl, 
means the reality of universal suffrage with its 
potential for influencing outcomes byjts role in 
the competition for votes. It also means the 
"equal opportunity of access to influence over de- 
cisionmakers through interelectoral processes by 
which different groups in the electorate make 
their demands heard," as Paitemaijt phrased it. M 
In short, Dahl sought to set forth a theory that 
descriptively and normatively was cognizant of 
20th century experience, political systems, and 
empirical data. Leaders and the led, minorities 
and ' the majority, interest «groups and the 
administrators, stability' and the authoritarian 
consequences of instability, electoral andinter- 
electpral decisionmaking processes, along with 
the ambiguities of individual participation and 
political equality are all probed, and a concept is 
formulated that seeks to reconcile the inevitably 
oligarchic nature *of decisionmaking with the 
principle and practice of political equality. 
, Though later critics have labeled him as elitist, 
there can be no doubt that Dahl's normative 
precepts reflect a concern with achieving certain 
democratic goals- (notably political equality) 
through the polyarchal process. And, while his " 
process may seem "elitist" to some, Dahl felt that 
it was empirically sound and, unlike Schum- 



peter, that it afforded some citizens— the more 
involved, interested, and organized— more than 
^the^lectoral process A a means of participation. 

With Hartz, Upset, and Eckstein came further 
revisions of traditional democratic values and/or 
practice. For the first, the classical theorists/ 
(Rousseau, Bentham, Jefferson, and Locke) 
provided a "negative description of life in the old 
European world that democracy destroyed."** 1 
According to Hartz, a gap has emerged between 
the democratic image (or theory) and democratic 
practice, a gap that is explained by the earlier 
theorists' failure to grapple with the real 
machinery of the system. Their inevitable 
"individualism" prompted thenr to overlook the 
"new pluralism of associations, parties, and 
groups " M Theif concept of universal "equality" 
was a strategem to shatter the rule of an older 
economic class, largely in behalf of the middle 
v classes rather than the citizenry as a whole. Their 
idealization of "reason" was necessary to es- 
tablish the basis for "common judgment among 
individuals emancipated frojn the old group es- 
tablishments."* 9 Yet, it became an emotional 
"cult," in large' measure to provide a substitute 
for the "myths" of church and monarchy. 

The negative idealism of liberal democracy, he 
notes,— individualism, rationality and the pop- 
ular will— have all been used as a basis of attack 
against democratic . regimes, by Marxists, 
Fascists, and others. Yet, in the machinery that 
emerged to make such regimes viable, Hartz finds 
reality and a basis for optimism about 
democracy. The pluralism of modern life has 
enhanced "the range of group-choice open to the 
average individual" and the competition between 
and among groups (along with the electoral 
process) produces a kind of general will based on 
accommodations and _ political bargaining. 90 
Traditional democratic principles, according to 
Harfz, have inhibited our ability to see the 
virtues of our democratic machinery which, 
while far from ideal, &o provide a clear contrast 
with thgse of authoritarian systems. Moreover, 
the individual fares better under the democratic 
system, thanks, to the competition, many group 
associations, and the "ultimate universality" of 
"the democratic state." 91 / 

Seymour Martin Lipsets Political Man, in' 
many respects, serves as. a summary of 
sociological revisionism. Building upon the 
theoretical foundations of Schumpeter and Max 
Weber, German sociologist and economist (1864- 
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1930), he found that "democracy in a complex 
society may be defined as a political system 
which supplies regular constitutional oppor- 
tunities for changing the governing officials, and 
a social mechanism* which permits the largest 
part of the population to , influence major 
decisions by choosing among contenders for 
political office." 92 Three conditions, he points out l 
are subsumed in this methodological view, and 
each is reflective of the difficulties democratic 
regimes have had in the 20th century in remain- M 
ing democratic as well as viable. 

First, there must be a "political formula" or a 
cluster of beliefs which are accepted as legiti- 
mate—political parties, a free press, free speech, 
and elections. 03 Without suck a value system, 
"democracy becomes chaotic," as in several Latin 
American countries. Secondly, "one set of 
political leaders" must be in office. If, "the 
political game" does not award effective authori- 
ty to one group, he warned, irresponsible and 
unsteady government is likely to result as in pre- 
Fascist Italy and France's Third and Fourth Re- . 
publics. 94 Finally', one or more set(s) of leaders 
must be outwardly attempting to gain office; 
otherwise, the power of the governmental group 
will grow, and popular influence on its policies \ 
will be minimal. 85 

In probing the conditions that tend to support 
democratic political systems, Lipset found a 
strong relationship between (a) higher indices of 
wealth, industrialization, education, and ur- 
banization and (b) "more democratic" regimes. 88 
The degree of consensus and the measure of 
legitimacy accorded to political institutions, he 
felt, are conditioned heavily by the manner' in 
which three historic challenges to democratic 
systems were handled: the role of the church(es), 
the extension of the franchise (especially to 
working classes), and the 'distribution of the 
national income. If these three issues are dealt 
with— and dealt with successfully— "one at a 
time," then a "value-integration" process will 
emerge, and a stable political system will 
-develop* 

In analyzing the political attitudes and 
behavior 'of groups that do not fully share the 
body of democratic values, Lipset underscores 
the potential, if not actual, authoritarian tenden- 
cies of "working classes," the "fascist" leanings of 
various sectors of the middle classes— both here 
and on^the continent— and the oligarchic tenden- 
cies of trade unions and political parties. 



The empirical data relating to elections (which 
are a critical element in his theory of democracy) 
suggest that a big voteneed not be "a good thing," . 
while a low turn-out is not inevitably bad. 91 
"Democratic societies can exist with different 
levels of participation," he maintains. A low 
turn-out can mean that the dispossessed and 
excessively disadvantaged are underrepre- 
sented in government, but it can also signify a 
basic satisfaction with the system. A high turn- 
out, on the other hand, can be viewed as a by- 
product of a highly effective idea of citizenship in 
operation as well as of loyalty to, and support for, 
the system. Conversely, it sometimes serves as a 
prime sign of a society in deep. distress. Thus, 
"neither high nor low rates of participation and 
voting are in themselves good or bad for 
democracy;... but the extent of apathy and the 
.varying levels of participation of different 
segments of the populatioh do clarify the , 
underlying consensus and conflict within^ the 35 
political process. "** ' . * 

Lipset, thep, is concerned primarily with the *; 
conditions that make for stable democratic, • 
systems. While- he fails to make many "overt 
contrasts between classical democratic precepts 
and those that h& t develops, his theory and the • 
supporting conditions that he examined clearly v 
suggest roajo^ differences, with, Rousseau and 
John Stuart jMUI. MQreover* though the theory is 
nearly identical to that of Schumpeter, his 
analysis, of machinery, . parties, and voter 
behavior reflects a Heavy sociological, concern 
with empirical evidence (unlike Schumpeter). He 
moves far beyond Berelson in His comparative 
systems analyses and in his probe qf favorable 
and unfavorable conditions for democratic 
polities. Finally, though his theory is not as fully 
developed as Dahl's, Lipset leaves thfetjitizen in a 
democratic system in about-thesafne position as , • 
the., political scientist did, .though with a 
somewhat greater skepticism about his basic 
democratic propensities. 

Eckstein also concentrates on the conditions 
which.tend to siistaifi a democratic system. In his 
A theory of Stable Democracy, he analyzes the 
social and psychological factors .producing 
stability in such systems. Like Schumpeler.Dahl, 
and Lipset, ' he defines democracy in 
methodological terms, where the electoral pro- . 
cess decides the outcome of competition for.- 
power and policies. 100 To.be stable, however, "its 
authority pattern" must t?e "congruent with other 
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authority patterns of the society of which it is a 
part." 101 He warns that this aspect of social 
relations has too frequently been ignored in 
analyses of political behavior and of govern- 
mental stability. As he explained it, "it statfds to 
reason that if any aspect of social life can directly 
effect government it is the experiences with 
authority that men have in other spheres of life, 
especially those that mold their personalities and 
those to which they normally devote most of their 
lives." 102 Stability in any government, then, 
hinges on the degree of congruency. Yet, among 
the authority patterns in these differing spheres 
of a democratic system,' there are someffhat are 
not susceptible to democratization (i.e., the 
raising of youth and the operation of certain 
economic organizations}. In other words, for 
Eckstein, critical nongovernmental molders of 
political behavior even in democratic systems, by 
necessity, are not, and cannot be, democratic. 103 
Yet, some social organizations close to govern- 
ment are capable of greater "democratic" 

, behavior, and this permits a weak sense— though 
still a sense— of coijgruency. 104 • 

Put differently, instability and stress in a "dem- 
ocratic system can, for Eckstein, be minimized 
if citizens have ample opportunities to learn 
democratic behavioral norms. A* the same time, 
he contends that stability requires that the gov- 
ernmental pattern be in harmony with those in 
the nongovernmental areas of action, with a 
healthy balance between and among "disparate 
elements", and a "healthy element of 
authoritarianism" present. 105 Thus, stable ~ 
democracy, for Eckstein, requires, at least in its 
national governmental institutions and 

'processes, a less than "purely" democratic 
authority pattern. 

What then, do these revisionist democratic 
thinkers provide by way of a composite "contem- 
porary theory of democracy," as I?ateman 

phrases it? f 

• First, all are constitutionalists (that is 
dedicated to the concept of limited govern- 
ment, hence a system of regularized 
restraints on both the governors and the gov- 
erned}; and all reject authoritarian govern- 
mental forms, no matter how their respective 
interpretations ar^ viewed by their 
egalitarian critics. 

• Second, all attempt to base their theories on 
What they take to be empirical .evidence, 



though a value oridntajion usually is implicit 
in their respective interpretations of this 
evidence (and these orientations do not 
always agree with one anbtJlar), 

• Third, all enunciate or clearly accept a theory 
of democracy that involves "a political 
method or a set of institutional arrange- 
lts" atv the National level. 106 With prac- 
"ly all of them, the competition between 
among differing leadership groups for 
tes provides the' chief means by which 
theXgeople participate and exercise some 
measure^f control, fhe electoral process 
is the key Element in their theories, and it 
is this elemjbnt that most commonly serves 
as the prime "democratic" feature of their 
theories. The necessary conditions -for a 
free electoral process also are usually 
stressed or tacitly accepted, including un- 
iversal suffrage, a/free press, and open 
debate. . • 

> Fourth, institutional stability and social 
cohesion are prime concerns of most of these 
theories; growing out of the rise of 
authoritarian regimes in the 30s, 40s, and 50s 
and the challenges confronting democratic 
systems an an age of ma^s media, more 
electorates, big bureaucracies and interests, 
urbanization, and industrial (as well as post- 
industrial} development. Most, therefore, 
addressed the question of what conditions or 
factors tend to be suppor.tive of a stable 
democratic systemrYet, differences in ap- 
proach and level of detail emerge with some 
stressing social training and education, 
others emphasizing cultural values and the 
historical evaluation of a particular system, 
still others ac.centing.thejieed for consensus, 
a deference towards policymakers and re- 
jection of the delegate theory of represen- 
tation, sonie stressing the desirability of low 
to moderate voter turnoutgnd few forms 
other than popular participation, and others 
emphasizing the varying Weaning of turn- 
out rates and the need for '/equal opportuni- 
ty" to participate in other man- just elections 
as a moans of influencing decisionmakers. 

Fifth, nearly all of these thfcorists place the 
citizen in a democratic system squarely with 
the heavily pluralistic Social and in- 
stitutional setting. that is iWmodern founda- 
tion and not within the unfettered, seemingly 
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atomized, individualistic context of some of 
the classical theorists. Thus, the 
"machinery," the "system," and/or "the 
process" are as significant as the individual 
per se. 1 

• Finally, all stress (or at least accept) the 
emotional component of politics, political 
values, and political behavior and the 
oligarchic character of most organized 
groups that influence or mold public policy; 
though this should not in all cases lead to an 
^nti-individualistic, antirational, anti-egah- 
tarian labeling. 

Whether a composite "contemporary theory of 
democracy" can be reconstructed from the 
writings of these (and similar) thinkers depends 
on how much their points of agreement are 
emphasized and their differences de- 
emphasized. 107 It makes a difference, after all, 
whether one feels that limited participation is 
desirable or whether one finds that it is largely 
inevitable on the part of most citizens in a modern 
democracy. It also makes a difference whether 
one is basically sanguine or pessimistic about the 
citizenry's individual and collective judgments 
and about the viability of the "machinery" that 
has evolved to "operate" a democratic system. 
These are contrasting themes and tendencies that 
reveal differences^between and among 
Schumpeter and Berelson, on the one hand, and 
Hartz and Dahl, on the 6ther, with Lipset and 
Eckstein falling somewhere between the two 
groups. How much they individually or collec- 
tively depart from, or adhere tri, the classical 
theory depends on whether^ composite classical 
theory can be accepted and whether the contem- 
porary theorists are really normative or simply 
empirical in their approach. The idea of consis- 
tent classical theory has been rejected here and 
the parallel points made by the Utilitarians* and 
some of the 2Dth century thinkers have already 
been noted. Moreover, the educative dimension 
of participation that one finds in Rousseau, Mill, 
and Jefferson is not wholly overlooked by all of 
the contemporary theorists, though admittedly 
most of them give it far less emphasis than their 
critics. And, this brings us to the range of 
thinkers who have taken issue with these ' 
s ~ contemporary interpretations ' of democracy 
and'or formulated their own theories of citizen 
participation. 
Critics of the foregoi n g contemporary 



democratic theorists .generally fall into two 
categories: those who' explicitly take issue with 
1 thp latter's "elitist" precepts and interpretations 
afid those who develop their own theories for 
greater citizen participation without special 
reference to the contemporary theorists. 

EGALITARIAN COMMENTARIES AND THE 
REVITAUZATIQN OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

The pvert critics usually argue that the 
revisionists have modified the classical theory so 
heavily that the philosophic end product is a new 
conservatism rather than an adaptive democratic 
theory. 108 As Jack Walker contends, "the elitist 
theorists, 1 in trying to develop a theory which 
takes account of the way the political system 
actually operates, have changed the principal 
orienting values of democracy." 10 * The "elitist" 
emphasis on "the needs and functions of the 
system" and on "stability and efficiency" in their 
quest for realism, Walker argues, has led to a 

, changing of the "distinctive prescnptive'element : 
in democratic theory." 110 The classical emphasis 
on individual participation and human develop- 
ment, he further contends, has been replaced 
with a "passive role" for the citizen and a reliance 
on "the high minded sense of responsibility 
of . . . [the system's] , . . leaders." 1 " Moreover, 

. the acceptance, if not idealization, of elites, poses 
a basic challenge to the classical democratic 
"moral and absolute belief in the equality of 

' man." 112 

These explicit egalitarian critics, then, believe 
that the contemporary democratic theorists have 
overlooked the fact that "the classical theory was 
not meant to describe any existing system," but 
was a "set of prescriptions for the ideal polity 
which men should striv.e to create." 113 If the 
"realistic" revisions of these theorists are 
aqcepted, the critics warn, their authors in effect 
will "become apologists for the existing political 
order." 114 After all, these egalitarians argue, 
values underpin the contemporary inter- 
pretations just as much as they did those of the 
classicists. * 

In assessing these criticisms, Pateman points 
out that the question of their acceptance of a 
single, coherent, classical democratic tradition 
inevitably arises. Moreover, the degree of 
philosophic coherence assigned the contem- 
porary theorists raises another set of questions, 
for reasons cited previously. Finally, divisions 
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arise between and-among these critics as to 
whether what they take to be the classical theory 
is prescriptively sound and relevant in any'age or 
is "normatively sound, but unrealistic" for to- 
day. 1 " 

The last point suggests roughly two ap- 
proaches to these critics' prescriptions for 
contemporary democracy. For one group, ex- 
emplified by Walker, the "normative short- 
comings" of "elitist theory" provided an "uncon- 
vfticing explanation of widespread political 
• apathy to American society" and ignore 
"manifestations of discontent not directly related 
to the poptical system." 118 By stripping they 
traditional democratic creed of its "radical elan/ 
it no longer can serve "as an adequate guide to the 
future." 117 By implication, the traditional par- 
ticipatory principle, for these critics, can serve as 
4 creative guide to the future, because it is still 
very "relevant to society's pressing needs and 
urgent problems." 118 

For Bachrach and others, a new democratic 
theory for the 20th century is needed. This 
requiresia rejection of the explanatory facets of 
contemporary democratic theorists which tend 
"to accept as unalterable the configuration of 
society as shaped by impersonal forces" and "the 
growing concentration of elite power." 11 * Instead, 
a "modern self-developmental theory of 
democracy" huist be substituted, one that views 
democracy as both a "political method and 
ethical end." 120 . 

As a political method, certain procedural 
principles should apply: universal suffrage 
(political equality), freedom of discussion, ma- 
jority rule u as well as free ahd periodic elections. 
Another basic principle, however, is that "the 
majority of individuals stand to gain in self- 
esteem and growth toward a fuller affirmation of 
their personalities by participating more actively 
in meanihgful community decisions." 121 And, 
here the ethical goal of democracy comes into 
play and with it a degree of indebtedness to 
Rousseau, Jefferson, and Mill. 

There should be both a popular interest in the 
participatory process and in the "end results" of 
politics. Yet, a modern concept of "political," is 
needed, Bachrach argues, one that recognizes 
that "large areas within existing so-called 
private cenT&r^of power are political and 
therefore potentially open to a wide and 
democratic sharing in decisionmaking." 122 The 
rich pluralism of the system and the process 



provide more opportunity for, not constraints on, 
greater participation. 

The illiberal tendencies of the "common man" 
must be faced, Bachrach concedes, but such a 
confrontation should not necessarily lead to any 
idealization of elites. The latter, so the argument 
runs, are not any more prepared to adhere to 
procedural rights (at the risk of personal status, 
and power) than anyone else and they have a 
difficult time arriving at the consensus necessary 
to safeguard democracy, especially if they 
operate in an atmosphere that ignores the 
citizenry. If it is time to abandon the myth of the 
common man's allegiance to democracy, 
Bachrach cautionsi "it is also time that elites in 
general and political scientists in particular 
recognize that without the common man's active 
support, liberty cannot be preserved over the 
long run." 123 

With this modern participative theory, 
Bachrach attempts to counter various tenets of 
some of the contemporary democratic theorists., 
The wider areas of politicalaction, the underly- 
ing stress on stability, and the analysis of elitist 
behavior and values— all reflect a conscious 
attempt to meet his opponents, at least partially, 
on their own grounds. At the same time, the 
egalitarian thrust, personal developmental ethic, 
as well as the societal benefits of a broad 
participatory process haye a Roussean and 
Millsian overtone to them. They also parallel 
Walker's less overt emphasis on these tenets of 
these classical theorists. (N ~ 

Those theorists who focus primarily on a 
modern concept of citizen participation 
(generally without extensive debate. with the 
contemporary democratic theorists) include 
some sociologists, social psychologists, and 
political scientists. The chief concern of the 
sociologists and social psychologists is "the 
effect of the loss of community on society as a 
whole." 124 >For the political scientists, as the 
analysis of Walker's and Bachrach's writings 
already suggests, the impact of "nonparticipation 
on the. individual's psychological and 
educational development" tends to be the domi- 
nant interest. 125 Despite differences in thrust, the 
interpretations and arguments of those two 
groups are not all that clearly demarcated, and 
considerable overlaps occur. Moreover, some of 
the egalitarian critics of the contemporary 
democratic theorists figure prominently among 
the political science advocates of citizen par- 
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ticipation in that while they attacked the tenets 
of these theorists and embraced the principles of 
certain classical thinkers, they also enunciated 
their own contemporary rationale for broader 
citizen participation. 

From the sociological perspective, 126 the basic 
societal trend of the past 30 years or so has been 
the progressive weakening of such instthitions as? 
the family, church or synagogue, the small firm, 
and especially the community— in short, the 
primary areas wherein individuals can interact 
dnd relate with one another, establish alliances, 
and mount group and, more important, political 
undertakings. 127 For Stein, industrialization, 
urbanization; and bureaucratization have 
"ripped apart t)ie fabric of community life" and 
the resulting erosion of community ties threatens 
to "shape the destinies of communities and 
individuals along irrevocable "lines." 121 
Kornhauser frnds that the lack of contacts and 
cohesion traditionally provided by community 
groups leaves the individual today in an 
apathetic and discontented state, while Stein 
claims that the "alienation" of Marx and/or the 
"anomie" of Durkheim are fast becoming the 
actual behavioral traits of more and more 
individuals in western societies. 129 

Nearly all within this group worry about the 
susceptibility of alienated or anomic people to 
the manipulation of elites, especially totalitarian 
elites. Given the individual's need for some sense 
of community and the weakness of "buffer" 
institutions Kke the family, church, aifd com- 
munity organizations, the state tends to stand out 
as the only provider of their emotional needs. 130 
Hence, these thinkers fear totalitarian elites. 

"Group identification" for Kornhauser, and 
"mediating institutions," for Berger, are a 
necessary bulwark of freedom. 131 Such an iden- 
tification and such f gropps protect the less 
influential from arbitrary manipulation by elites 
or "megastructures," as Berger describes them. 

Primary, person-to-person groups, then, need 
bolstering according to these sociologists. More- 
over, the authority structures df large private 
sector organisations need decentralization to 
strengthen the participatory socialization 
process. Without these, centralization and ar- 
bitrary governmental fand elitist) actions will 
become even more pronounced than they are 
now./ The solution, then, is greater citizen 
activism and a more egalitarian socialization 
process, and a concomitant strengthening of 



society's primary institutions. A more genuinely 
pluralistic and participatory system, therefore, 
becomes their answer to the urban and industrial 
forces generating large, seemingly impersonal 
forces dominated by tHe oligarchic few. And, for 
some of these theorists, social stability and a 
viable democratic system will result if these 
basic social reforms are instituted. 

For the egalitarian political scientists, the 
psychological effect of nonparticipation and 
participation on the individual citizen is the focal 
concern. 132 At the same time, manV of the societal 
issues, noted above, are acknowledged by these 
theorists. In fact, the basic factors conditioning 
low citizen participation, for them, are about as 
much societal as they are purely political. More- 
over, the dangers of apathy and disengagement 
are viewed almost as much in terms of social 
malaise as of a faulty democratic system. 

System stability in the Berelson or Schumpeter 
sense, then, becomes less of a primary concern, 
though some stress that the individual 
developmental principle, if really applied, rein- 
forces social and political balance and cohesion 
in the long run. The avenues of personal action 
include the traditional electoral processes at all 
levels, but especially the broad arena of local 
affairs including program administration. 133 Out 
of ttys wilLcome a system, as Pateman sum- 
marizes, wherein "maximum input (participa- 
tion) is required and where output includes not 
just policies (decisions) but also the development 
of the social and political capabilities of each in- 
dividual." 1 " 



Summary Assessment of 
Citizen Participation Theory: 
Contrasts and Commonalities 

This analysis of major classical democratic 
theorists, some of the contemporary revisionism, 
and the egalitarian citizen participation ad- 
vocates reveals significant differences within 
and among these three schools of thought. To 
ascribe a common set of principles to any of the 
three is to ignore the significant differences and 
emphases that the^ thinkers within each group 
exhibit. The foregoing assessment suggests that 
this is as true of the contemporary democratic 
theorists as of the classical, and the citizen 
participation proponents, despite a commonly 
enunciated principle, vary in their diagnoses of 



Citizen apathy and their prescriptions for a viable 
democratic system*. 

Despite the many contrasts, there are com- 
monalities within each of the three and even 
among them. T|ius, the classical theorists idealiz- 
ed individualism, reason (with the possible 
exception of Rousseau), political equality, and 
the political procedures necessary to maximize 
the popular will. The contemporary theorists, on 
the other hand, claimed to study and assess the 
machinery of government, the role of elites, the 
realities of 20th century urban and mass society, 
and .the difficulties (for some the danger) of 
achieving widespread application of the classical 
active and interested citizen model. Finally, 
citizen participation advocates contend that 
greater involvement on the part of ordinary 
citizens is an elemental factor in sustaining a 
healthy social system and a genuine con- 
stitutional democracy. Moreover, all of the 
theorists discussed ^herein were or are staunch 
defenders of constitutional democracy (meaning 
a system of some sort of restraints on both the 
governers and the governed), civil liberties, 
political equality (and "universal" suffragA), free 
and contested elections (save for the direct pemo- 
crat— Rousseau), and popular majorities. 

Why, then, does tHe debate continue if there is 
basic agreement oji such fundamental principles? 
The debate arises, of course, because of the real t>r 
alleged differences both within and among the 
three schools of democratic theory as to .the , 
actual and potential capacity of most citizens for *° 
a fullsome civic life. This, in turn, involves 
varying views about leadership, the relation- 
ship between the citizenry and its political 
leaders, the real meaning of equality, and 
methods of assuring social change while preser- 
ving social stability. 

A basic factor in a thinker's treatment of these 
issues is„ of course, the historical period and 
political system in which he lived. To the extent 
that he was attempting to prescribe an ideal 
democratic polity as a radical contrast to a 
starkly undemocratic one, then a highly op* 
timistic view of the average citizen's rational, 
societa], and civic capacities is usually enun- 
ciated, as with Rousseau, Jefferson, and some of 
today's citizen participation proponents. To the 
degree that a system is being "improved," but not 
totally overhauled, a more measured assessment 
of the citizen's role tends to come into play, as 
with the Utilitarians and Dahl. Finally, where thd 
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system is viewed as having afiout as many 
elements of democracy as is possible while still 
functioning as a viable polity, a much morp 
passive interpretation of the citizens role seems 
to emerge, as with Schumpeter, Berelson, and 
Lipset. 

Another factor affecting the variety of ap- 
proaches to the citizen's role is the question of 
governmental (and societal) size. If the basic gov- 
ernmental unit is small (as it was with Rous- 
seau's, Jefferson's, and some of Jef ferson*s4atter-' 
day adherents' "ward republics"), then a highly 
participative role is* sanctioned. If the nation 
state is the primakv focus of analysis, then a more 
limited, largely elebtpral role is enunciated (as 
with the Utilitarians, Schumpeter, Berelson, and 
Lipset). When a two-tier, federative, and/or 
highly pluralistic system is described or 
prescribed, then a "mixed" theory seems to result, 
wherein participation is more limited vis-a-vis 
natiolfal governmental institutions, but much 
broaier at the local level and in societal groups. 
Millj Lippmann (by inference), Hartz, Dahl, and 
Eckstein, in differing ways demonstrate this 
tendency. 

A related factor is the degree of complexity that 
the theorist finds in public policies and issues. 
For different reasons, Rousseau and Jefferson 
tended to view governmental questions in 
relatively uncomplicated terms, and both enun- 
ciated a sanguine view of the citizen's par- 
ticipatory capacity. With the Utilitarians and 
John Stuart Mill, national agenda issues were 
considered more complex, so the agency theory of 
representation was rejected, .For nearly all of the 
Contemporary democratic theorists— especially 
Lippmann and Schumpeter— 20th century 
national and International issues were extremely 
intricate, requiring access ta.a vast amount of 
complex information as well as a sufficiently 
large amount of time in which to make reasoned 
decisions based upon that information; hence 
their skepticism about the ordinary voter's 
ability to cope continuously with such matters. 
At the same time, Hartz, Dahl, and Eckstein see 
more than a mere electoral role for some citizens 
in the national decisionmaking process, thanks to 
the role of interest groups. Even with some of the 
citizen participation theorists, the complexity 
issue, though rarely treated frontally, is given 
tacit recognition by their focus on greater local 
and group participation efforts. 

The ultimate factor in the theorists 1 varying 
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views on citizen participation, however, is, the 
extent to which such views depend fundamental- 
ly on the mass of citizens participating in more 
than simply the electoral process. Here, con- 
trasting principles of individual development * 
and education come into play, as do differing 
views about the nature arid extent of constraints 
that limit individual improvement. For Rous- 
seau, Jefferson, John Stuart Mill (to a lesser 
degree}, and most of the contemporary citizen 
participation proponents, governmental and 
social systems are more the hurdles than any 
frailties in human nature or reason. With the 
Utilitarians, Schumpeter, Berelson, and Lipset, 
the "machinery of government^ issue is just as 
important as the issue of individual develop- 
ment. Hence, they hold more restrictive views on 
citizen participation. But for Lippmann, Dahl, 
and Eckstein, the individual and his need to 
participate are not forgotten, even though the 
inevitably limiting nature of modern in- 
termediary institutions is fully recognized. 

Many contrasts, some common points of agree- 
ment, a stream of continuity from some theorists 
in the classical period to those in later ones, but 
many discontinuities between them— these are 
the -themes that emerge from this analysis of 
democratic theory atfd theorists. 



PARTICIPATION IN PRACTICE: ' 
ITS EVOLUTION 

The American history of putting into practice 
democratic principles relating to citizen par- 
ticipation involves three differing but in- 
terrelated movements: (1) a continuing effort to 
expand the suffrage, stretching over a period of a 
century and a half; (2) perennial drives beginning 
in the 1820s to"reform" the political processes by 
which candidates are nominated; and (3) recurr- 
ing efforts to expand direct popular control of 
government^). In these three movements, one 
finds an unending attempt to give practical 
meaning to the precepts of popular sovereignty, 
political equality, individual rights, and majority 
rule, as well, as to redefine the nature of elitism, 
minority privilege, and antipopular practices in 
light of changing social, economic, and political 
conditions. From one vantage point, this sage of 
American democratization may be viewed as an 
evolving practical realization of Jeffersonian 
principles. From another, it reflects a continuing 
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conflict between Jeffersonian idealism and 
Hamiltonian realism (and, some would say, Jef- 
fersonian pragmatism]. 

Expanding the Electorate 

ENFRANCHISING WHITE MALES 

Despite the egalitarian and libertarian themes 
of the Declaration of Independence, significant 
property holding, tax paying, and, in some cases, 
religious (not to mentioh racial, sexual, and age] 
qualifications constrained the suffrage until the 
admission of the first "western states" into the 
Union and the advent of Jacksonian democracy. 
"The general patten? was, first, to eliminate the 
property-owning qualifications and to substi- 
tute tax paying requirements which was, in turn, 
removed." 135 Moreover, nearly all of the newly 
entering "western'* states extended the vote 
without property tax or tax conditions, thus 
providing much of the political base for the 
Jacksonian movement. In the older eastern states, 
however, some conflict emerged. 

Between 1778 and 1842, eight of the original 13 
states moved to eliminate the tax paying require- 
ment. The ensuing debate was sometimes 
spirited and revolved around philosophical as 
well as practical issues. Thus, in the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 18fel, Chancellor 
Kent warned that "the tendency of universal 
suffrage is to jeopardize the rights of property 
and the principled of liberty." 13 * Nonetheless, 
ignoring the Chancellor's admonition, New York 
removed the property requirement. 

During the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
(1829-30], on the other hand, conservatives 
successfully dominated the suffrage debate. 
Setting the traditional tone, John Randolph 
convincingly cautioned his fellow Virginians 
that "the lust of innovation has been the death of 
all republics." 137 Furthermore, his conservative 
stance.prevailed until 1850 when the state finally 
lifted its property qualification. 

By the end of the 1850s, with only four states 
clinging to tax paying requirements.jnost of the 
barriers to universal white male sufferage had 
been eroded. (Yet, even today some jurisdictions 
restrict voting on bond issues to persons paying 
property taxes.) While many of the early conser- 
vative arguments against extending the suffrage 
appear, in retrospect, self-serving, special in- 
terest motivated, and emotionally antiurban, the 
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concern bf some about the possible manipulation 
or control of propertyless voters by the more 
'affluent is a theme that later liberal reformers 
and even some contemporary citizen participa- 
tion advocates would echo. 

BLACK VOTING EMANCIPATION 

Of all the hurdles confronting the tendency 
toward universal suffrage, the racial has been the 
highest. Paradoxically, the drive for white male 
universal suffrage during the Jacksonian era was 
accompanied by efforts in northern states to 
disenfranchise free black men. 138 "In the end, 
enslaved blacks without liberty," as Gordon S. 
Wood phrased it, "and free blacks without 
citizenship were such contradictions of the 
revolutionary ideals (of popular sovereignty and 
political equality) that sooner or later those 
contradictions had to tear the country apart/' 1 " 

Following the Civil War, when northerners 
debated alternative approaches to reconstruction 
in the south, they advanced slowly but steadily 
toward black suffrage. With the Reconstruction 
Act 0/ 1867, the 14th amendment, and especially 
the 15th amendment, politics, post-war cir- 
cumstances, and some idealism combined to 
. erase legal barriers to suffrage on the basis of 
race. For about . eight years, assisted by the 
presence of military force, black enfrancisement 
(and carpetbagger governments) was a reality in 
the south. With the removal of troops in 1877 and 
the return of white political supremacy, a series 
of formal (gerrymandering, complicated registra- 
tion procedures, poll taxes, literacy tests, etc.) 
and informal (intimidation) techniques were 
used to curtail black voting. By the turn of the 
century, blacks were generally disenfrancised in 
all southern states. 

Over the next half century, the political 
branches of the national government assiduously 
avoided confronting the gap between con* 
stitutional precept and practice, largely because 
it was assumed that force alone could make black 
suffrage ateality in Dixie. 140 This left the matter 
to the Supreme Court and a string of cases 
emerged dealing with state statutes whose 
practical effects, but not constitutional form, ran 
counter to the clear prohibitions of the U.S. ' 
Constitution. Sometimes the Court focused 
narrowly on legal form, as in Williams v. 
• Mississippi (1898) and Giles v. Harris (1903) and 
at other times it went beyond form to probe 



practical effects, as in Guinri v. U.S. (1915)^where 
the "grandfather clause" of the Oklahoma Con- 
stitution was struck down. 141 

After 1900, the emergence of the so-called 
"white primary" proved to be a particularly 

• effective means of practical black disen- 
franchisement in the one-party southern states 
where a primary win was tantamount to election. 
Litigation over this device centered on whether a 
political party could do what a state was banned 
from doing. It took two decades and four majof, 
but varying decisions to arrive at a final opinion. 
That decision, based upon 15th amendment 
prohibitions, fprbade party primaries the use of 
discriminatory practices, for the primary was 
judged an "integral part" of the electoral 
process. 142 In titis, q£in other cases, the Court's 
delays related "to the^un willingness of Congress 
and the Presidency to involve themselves with 
the issue and their tacit acceptance of the 
assumption that certain basic social changes 
would have to ocdur before the issue could be 
resolved in a politically realistic climate. 

By the 50s and especially the 60s, the climat^ 
clearly had changed and the political branches of 
the national government, after more than 80 
years, again moved even more boldly into the 
voting rights area. With the Civil Rights Acts of 

^ 1957, I960, 1964, 1965, and 1970 (and especially 
the specific and effective voting protections of 
the latter two), and the 24th amendment (antipoll 
tax amendment ratified in 1964), black voter 
registration in the south soared, and southern 
politics have been transformed. 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION: PHASE ONE 

The initial drive for Women's suffrage was 
linked with the abolitionists' crusade to end 
slavery. This campaign made some gains in its 
effort to remoye the legal disabilities of women 
and to gain the right to vote in school elections. 
By 1890, 14 states had granted this right and by I 
1896, four western states had given equal rights 
to women in all voting matters, with seven more 
joining the ranks between 1910 and 1914 during 
the heyday of the Progressive movement* 

The drive fot national action, though a half 
century old, only began to take on an aura of 
njilitancy by roughly" 1913. By a dextereous 
combination of utilizing electoral strength in 
those stated where women had the vote and a 
aeries of vigorous/ direct presentations of the 



suffragettes 1 case for an amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution in Washington, the Wilson Ad- 
ministration and the Congress finally reconciled 
themselves to the proposed 19th amendment. By 
1920, the requisite number of state legislatures 
had acted favorably and another chapter (or at • 
least the legal portion of it) in the evolution of 
American universal suffrage had been written. 

Accompanying this roughly four-score year 
campaign for political equality was a continuing 
debate over women's role in and capacity for 
political affairs. Many af the arguments on both 
sides of the question were forerunners of those 
enunciated more recently in the Equal Rights 
Amendment debate. Yet, the increasing political 
strength of already enfranchised women, the 
growing role of women in the labor force 
(estfectally during World War I), and their 
heightened militancy during the second decade of 
this century combined to overcome inertia, 
traditionalism, and the sexist critiques of that 
day, not to mention the liquor interests and some 
corporate forces who feared that their interests 
might be jeopardized by the extension of the vote 
to women. 143 

THE VOTE FOR YOUTH 

The drive to extend the franchise to younger 
citizens is the last and most recent of the major 
efforts to achieve universal suffrage. As recently 
as the 1968 elections, 46 states adhered to the 
traditional voting age^equirement of 21 years. 
Georgia, in the midst of World War II, had 
lowered its requirement to 18 years, responding 
to the appeal of "Fight at 18, vote at 18." 
Counterpart efforts in certain other states 
produced 'no positive results, nor did President 
Eisenhower's proposed constitutional amend- 
ment in 1954. Kentucky joined Georgia the 
following year, however, as did Hawaii and * 
Alaska later (but with a 20-year requirement for 
the former and 19 for the latter). 

The renewed drive in the 60s encountered 
nearly as much opposition until Congress in 1970 
enacted a statute extending the suffrage td 18- 
year olds in both federal and state elections. 
Shortly thereafter, the Supreme Court held in a 
test case that the measure was constitutional as it 
related to federal contests, but unconstitutional 
as it applied to state and local races. 144 Congress, 
then, moved swiftly to pass and send to the states 
a constitutional amendment reducing the 



minimum age to 18 f^all elections. Rapid state 
actions brought about ratification by mid-1971. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF 
EXPANDING THE ELECTORATE 

What, then, do these efforts to expand the 
electorate signify? The ultimate success of these 
movements suggests that the basic legal barriers 
to achieving universal suffrage, one of the most 
elemental goals of citizen participation, have 
been overcome, though it took 180 years to 
achieve this rough realization of Jefferson's ideal 
of political equality. Citizenship, residence, and 
disqualifications on criminal or mental grounds, 
as well as the voter registration process itself, 
still are formal constraints imposed to greater or 
lesser degrees in all states. From the very 
beginning, the states have provided the legal 
definitions of suffrage and. voter registration, 
constrained, of course, by the prohibitions of 
certain U.S. constitutional amendments. And, 
these voting requirements do curb voter par- 
ticipation, especially on the part of the more 
mobile among us. 145 Yet, when compared to the 
property, racial, sexual, and age barriers of the* 
past, these must be considered minor and random 
in their effect, if not rational in their purpose. In 
effect, then, ours has become largely a self- 
defining electorate. 148 

Historically, the expansion of the suffragffhas 
been interpreted as a shift or even a drastic 
change in the basis, distribution, and exercise of 
political power. In America^ terms, this was 
reflected most drastically (1) with the emergence 
of the Jacksonian movement's egalitarian, 
western, and populist program thrusts and 
political style, and (2) with the enfranchisement 
of 1.4 million southern black voters in the late 60s 
and itg marked impact on campaigns for and the 
exercise of political power in that region. Both of 
these developments, of course, were associated 
with a specific move toward broadening the 
franchise. 

At the same time, the vote obviously is not the 
only factor constituting political power. As V.O. 
Key pointed out some time ago, "disenfranchised 
groups have gained the right to vote without 
being able to exert the power of the suffrage," as 
with southern blacks following Reconstruction, 
and in some cases "the disenfranchised have had 
power enough to demand and to obtain the vote," 
as with white males and women. 147 



In policy terms, it is difficult to associate any 
specific extension of thp vote with program 
enactments that specifically benefitted Ihpn&A^ 
enfranchised group, though most efforts at 
extension were usually associated with related 
drives for substantive legislative changes. With 
the suffrage, a group is in a bettter position to 
promote and especially to protect its interest, but 
positive legislative enactments are subject to the 
interplay of multiple political, social, and 
economic interests, and this interplay usually is 
enriched by every successive broadening of the 
franchise. A "concert of interests" must be 
orchestrated for such enactments, thenTXnd this 
complicates the task of discerning specific ' 
program benefits flowing to newly enfranchised 
groups. w 

In terms of actual voter participation, what 
have these extensions achieved? TJie Presiden- 
tial election figures for the period 1824-60 
indicate a steady increase in voting turn-out, 
jumping most drastically from 26.9% of the 
potential white male electorate in 1824 to 57.6% in 
1828 and the election of Andrew Jackson, upward 
to over four-fifths of this potential electorate by 
I860. 1 " 

The advent of the 19th. amendment was 
associated with a sharp fall-off in overall 
participation of eligibles from 68% in 1916 to 
52.3% in 1920 and 41.0% in 1924. Political 
historians have explained this largely in terms of 
the failure, during the early elections following 
the amendment's enactment, of women of work- 
ing class and first and second generation 
American background to exercise their right of 
franchise. 149 The candidacy of Al Smith in 1928, 
however, did much to end this pattern of 
noninvolvement. By the 70s, less than two 
percentage points separated the rates of male and 
female participation in the 1972 and 1976 
Presidential contests. 

With our contemporary sophisticated tools for 
measuring turnout, it is somewhat easier to 
gauge the participation Impact of the 26th 
amendment. In the 1972 national elections, over 
50% of the 18-ta-20-year-old group did not vote, 
and four years later this figure had risen to 62%. 150 

None of these findings should confe as any 
great surprise to even a casual observer of our 
electoral scene. Experts have developed several 
explanations of the greater tendency toward 
nonvoting in America than in other con- 
stitutional democracies. 
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• First, our system places aheavier burden on 
the electorate— thanks to our distinctive fed- 
eral 8> stem— than others, involvi^j typical-, 
ly between six to ten primaries and general 
elections over a four-y^ar period. . 

' • Second, participation generally varies exten- 
sively between and among Presidential, mid-*' 
term Congressional* non-Presidential year 
gubernatorial, and off-year local contests. 
Put differently, turnout increases from local, 
to state, to national elections, especially 
when held separately. 

• Third, in social or demographic terms, study 
after study has shown that turnout is higher 
among men (though the margin, as was 
noted, has narrowed greatly in recent years)i 
the better ' educated and higher income 
groups, whites, the middle aged (35-64), and 
the employed. 151 Behind these many 
differences, two factors emerge as the 
primary social-economic indices of higher 
voter participation: income and educational 
level." 2 

*!pourth, certain attitudes tend to t& 
associated with the regular voter and others 
with the nonparticipant. Earlier behavioral 
studies showed that the former was more 
likely to be interested in politics, to know the 
candidates and key issue*, to be more 
partisan, to feel more obligated to vote, and 
to possess a greater sense of "political 
efficacy" (i.e., voting makes a difference and 
voters can influence the actions of decision- 
makers). 153 These, of course, are not un- 
related to the income and educational fac- 
tors, noted above, and to the.experiences and 
expectations that such citizens have. At the 
same time, recent opinion studies underscore 
the decline in partisanship in the late 60s and 
70s, the increase in issue voting, the growing 
lack of confidence about the system, and 
paradoxically somewhat greater activism 
and involvement (than was thelcase with the 
political generation of the 50s). 154 Moreover, 
most it these tendencies cut across 
educational, age, and social categories. What 
this suggests is a much more "volatile 

. electorate" where elections "turn more on 
short-term forces" and yvhere voters become 
more dissatisfied with the political process 
everjas they become more involved in it. 155 



By inference, then, some of the traits ascrib- 
ed to the nonvoter in the past (a weak Sense 
of political self-confidence and feelings of 
powerlessness and alienation) are shared by 
Vrfnajority of the electorate as a whole, with 
some exercising the franchise but others 
failing to. Witness the decline in turnout 
among the college educated and the 
employed between the 1968 and 1976 
Presidential elections. 150 1 

' Fifth, in political party terms, extension of 
the vote and low or high turnouts have 
exerted considerable influence historically. 
Where politics are competitive, an "in-group n 
frequently seeks to broaden its base by the 
admission of potential allies from outside. 
Hence, the Jacksonian effort on the part o£ 
disenfranchised white males, the Republican 
effort to enfranchise southern blacks during 
Reconstruction, and the drive by Roosevelt 
Democrats to activate heretofore passive 
urban electorates. In the more recent period, 
the general assumption has bean that a large 
turnout favors the Democrats, /while "rainy 
weather is Republican weather." 157 At pre- 
sent, however, with the decline in par- 
tisanship and the increasing difficulty of 
clearly identifying a party's loyal electorate, 
such generalizations are becoming less ac- 
curate. 

Finally, and from the vantagepoint of the 
American democratic tradition, the suffrage 
has assumed "such a transcendent 
significance that it has sometimes obscured 
the substance of democratic politics and has 
led to an exaggeration of the real power of the 
legal right to vote." 158 The suffrage was (and 
is) viewed as a symbol of citizenship and its 
possession, as conveying a range of rights. 
As the drives.for adult white male suffrage, 
black enfrahchisement and the 19th and 26th 
amendments attest, extending the vote has 
perennially been cited as a basic instrument 
for reform— a basic means of solving in- 
tricate social problems. While efforts to 
achieve a greater political integration by 
broadening the franchise have furthered the 
goal of political equality and universal 
suffrage, they could not have succeeded 
without the egalitarian ethic * of our 
traditional political processes. Moreover, 
political equality in practice has come to 



mean far more than the vote. The vote, after 
all. even if extended universally, is but one 
^ facet of political power and on6 condi- 
tioner—albeit powerful— of our political 
processes. 

Democratizing the Nominating Process » 

Closely linked to the successive efforts to 
universalize the franchise have been companion 
efforts to reform and democratize the nominating 
processes. It may be currently out otvogue to cite 
the generalization of E.E. Schattschqeider that 
"the political parties created democracy and 
modern democracy isjunthinkable save in terms 
of parties." 159 Yet, as much, of the* foregoing 
chronicle of expanding the vote suggests and the 
^evolution of "reformed" nominating procedures 
will show— this statement is basically accurate 
when viewed from a historical perspective. 

<jklLL "KING CAUCUS" 

Most nominations fo'r local office were made by 
informal mass meetings, or caucuses, of local 
party supporters during the Federalist- 
fcffersonian Republication period (1790-1820). 
At the state level, initially, party members in the 
legislature nominated candidates fpr statewide 
office. To correct the resulting geographic 
imbalance "mixed caucuses" emerged in the first 
(Jecade of the last century, which were composed 
ot legislators and delegates elected from districts 
that lacked legislative representation. 180 At the 
national level, the Congressional caucus emerged 
by 1800 as the basic device for nominating 
presidential and vies presidential candidates. 

The Republican one party, multifactional 
politics of the mid-1820s, however, acted to 
.terminate the ascendancy qf this device. The 
nomination of William H< Crawford of Georgia in 
1824 by the heavily boycotted Republican Con- 
gressional caugus* and his poor showing" in the 
subsequent* "four-way Presidential canvass 
(along With the violent attacks on the caucus by 
the supporters of Jackson, Clay, and Adams) 
ended its use at the national level. 

A variety of s?tate-based mechanisms 
(legislatures, mixed caucuses, and conventions) 
were utilized as presidential nominating devices 
for a brief period, until the dominant factions in 
bbth of the two emerging parties found it in theft, 



interest to convene a national party convention to 
nominate the two top national candidates (in 
/ 183 l t for the National Republicans and in 1832 
for the Jacksonian Democrats). The device itself, 
it should be noted, had been launched in 1830 by 
the first "third party" in our history, the Anti- 
Masonic Party. And, the national convention has 
" reraained the sole nominating mechanism down 
v t*i>ur own time— though with basic changes in 
representation, convention rules and, above all, 
; selection of delegates. 

At the state, district, and county levels, 
conventions also emerged as the dominant 
VW.minating method;* with "precinct conventions" 
and caucuses genefhlly prevailing locally. In 
. form, at Jpast, it provided a more democratic 
. means of "transmitting, from local assemblies, 
thta wishes and impulses of the mass, of party 
mefnjbership^ to a central point, where the 
/..selection of Nominees was made," 18 * Beginning 
'.. with jCalifornia and New York in I860, however, 
.♦legislatures moved to regulate these and other 
^gparty affairs. With the former, advance public 
notice, of party nominating conclaves was re*- 
. qtu\ed and qi^alificatifans for participation.were 
J /eSt^j^;atedvT.he statute appli&d, however, dnly if 
i t/apajtiyj^uedted it. 182 Imthe New York case, the 
0 ?\iav$?9w raSjidQtory, But it only proscribed 
^^tfm^^tfanrtnd bribery in the conduct of party 
^pjiven^ipjis and caucuses* 18 ^ 

*0yer ^e\.nextr.Jwo decades, other states took 
parallel Regulatory action against ^various 
^^ft^ds^tipns of .boss control aqd manipulation, 4 
r . f ^ough the 'result* was a varied assortment of 
r ." JtqiftedU general, [•piandatpry, and optional 
^tatut<is. 161 J*hy8 begknrtKe process of civilizing' 
. the party, conventions and of making American 
/{$rfies'at the 'state and local levels the most 
'fegulateduii the i&rorld.'V . .... 
>'-">■ ' ':L\:> ^ y - V. 

PROGRESSIVE REFORMS ;1 

^ Beginning ib the mjd-QOs and extending over 
*/&e ne#t quarjjrr of a, century;,, a wave, pf. new 
.''reformd.fcit tHe^party,' ojganiziiions. All were 
^'.geared to achieving the'PrpgressiVe go31 of "let 
the'peoplp pule." In the political arena, this meant * 
cleansing. th[e process and the institutions of^ 
.comkptian,' y^sted ^.{pterest [clominaHpn, arid 
bossisrn^The results of progressive eff^|Jj» A vyere 
4ranstprift th^polftiQal sy st'enuThefr impact is 
\st0^very iiiuch wl|h ? ^i9t \ ' 

]f£is camp&gn to.refonfr politics operated bri* 
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three fronts. First was the campaign for adoption 
of the Australian ballot. At the local level, this 
produced legally nonpartisan elections in 
numerous jurisdictions, Vherein the party labels 
of candidates were (and are) not listed on an 
official and secret ballot. At the state level, most 
followed Indiana's early lead in adapting the 
system wherein general election ballots are 
printed, distributed, and counted by public 
officials, marked in secret, and contain the party 
label next to the candidate's name. As early as 
1892, 31 states had adopted some form of the new 
system anH two decades later practically all had 
acted. 

Second, most states were propelled into 
enacting extensive legal codes that regulated In 
great detail the internal affairs of state and local 
parties, largely as a necessary follow-up to the 
adoption of the partisan version of the Australian 
ballot. These included: what committees and 
conventions they were obliged to have, what 
procedures were to be used in selecting their 
adherents, who could join in making? party 
decisions, and what authority one party unit had, 
if any, over another. 185 T)ie result, of course, was 
to complete the conversion of the state/local 
political parties from private associations to 
public agencies. 

Third, and most dramatic of all, was the drive 
for the direct primary. This, of course, con- 
stituted a frontal attack on the nominating 
convention as a legitimate organ^of represen- 
tative party governance. Despite the attempts to 
regulate its "abuses," thtyeformers felt that only 
with the direct primary could the people "cut 
through the mesh of organized arid privileged 
power and group control of the government." 188 . 
Only a direct democratic device could represent 
the people's will, and no matter how represen- 
tative a convention might be, it always would fall 
short of thisjjpal. 

Wiscon^oTunder the leadership of Robert hi. 
LaFollette, became the first state to institute a' 
statewide primary in 1903, though South 
Carolina's Democratic Party had used It as a 
nominating device as early as 1891. A decade and 
a half later, all but four states had taken some 
action and in 32, a comprehensive*and mandatory 
law was enac^pd. As V.O. Key pointed out, while 
the drive for the primary ia usually viewed as an 
.. outgrowth of the Progressives' democratic im- 
pulse, it can also be viewed as a logical outgrowth 
u of political conditions in states that had one- 
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party or near une-party systems where factional 
battles were difficult to jesolve in the context of a 
convention. 187 

The multiple forms of the primary— open (eight 
states), closed (39 states), blanket or "free love" 
(three states), and nonpartisan (two states and 
thousands of local jurisdictions)— need not be 
detailed here, save to note that the variations 
relate directly to the degree to which the device is 
intended to be antiparty organization and 
presumably pro-people. 

At present, 36 states require a primary for all 
major party nominations for state offices as well 
as most local posts. 16 * In the south, it is man- 
datory for the Democrats, but still optional for 
the Republicans in three instances. Nine states 
have "mixed" systems, combining state conven- 
tions and primaries to varying degrees and the 
remaining pair stipulate it for only selected state 
posts, though most local offices are covered by 
the primary device. 

The substitution of the primary for the 
convention as a means of selecting delegates to 
national'party conventions, of course, produced 
the major modification of the presidential 
nominating process in this century. Its populari- 
ty among the states, however, has been uneven 
over the more than three-score years that it has 
been in use— rising to an early peak of 18 states in 
1924, slipping steadily downward over the next 
four decades; to the 15 state mark as recently as 
1968, and then moving rapidly to 23 in 1972 and 
26 in 1976, 

But, what of the results of the primary in 
general and in light o^Jts, promises, five of which 
were suggested by the Progressive reformers:" 9 

— Boss rule would be ended, because it would 
be impossible to bribe or intimidate 
thousands of voters. 

— Vpter turnout would increase, as would 
voter interest in politic* generally, since 
voters would be involved in all stages of the 
electoral process. 

— ThCquality of candidates would improve. 

—The "direct and undistorted expression of the 
people's will" would be produced. 

—The in&vidual citizen's independence would 
be enhanced, since the responsibility for 
political control would be his/hers. 

Unfortunately, studies of primary elections do 



not support these Progressive promises. They all 
show that turnout is much lower in primaries 
than in general elections, save for the south 
during the era when one-party Democratic 
ascendancy was the rule. They show that many 
primaries are not contested, especially where an 
incumbent is running for renomination or where 
the primary winner is sure to lose, 170 Longer 
incumbent tenure and the primary, at least in the 
case of Congressional members, seem to be 
directly related; if the record from 1870-1910 is 
compared to that of 1910 to 1970. They show that 
those who do vote in primaries usually are 
unrepresentative of the parties' membership as a 
whole, and in recent years this has provided both 
of the major parties with, more than a few 
headaches. They suggest that primaries have 
curbed, if not totally eliminated, old-style boss 
control of nominations and, some would add, any 
party control as well. 171 Finally, they show that, 
the primaries have tended to promote a greater 
special interest group role in the .nominating 
process, reflected in part in candidate-based 
campaign organizations. </ 

These findings clearly raise basic doubts as 
to the goals anticipated by the early advocates 
of the direct primary. The low turnout, un- 
representative, interest-group manipulative 
features of the device collide directly with the 
higher turnout, undistorted pojftilar, and non- 
elitist control results which the Progressives 
promised. The issue of better candidates \s too 
subjective to permit judgments to be made, and 
the smashing, success of its antijfarty thrust 
raises as many new problems as it solved old 
, ones. ' 

* RECENT REFORMS 

Recent political reforms largely have been 
directed toward asserting national party control 
over the membership of their own organizations 
and Adopting more open procedures for selecting 
v j national convention delegates (assuring more 
Representative conventions). 172 The second set of 
reforms is of special concern here because it 
involves new efforts to enhance voter involve- 
ment in the political arena, and li part of the 
broader contemporary movement to enhance 
citizen participation generally. 

Growing out of the bitter factional battles at 
the 1968 Democratic Convention, the Commis- 
sion on Party Structure and Delegate Selection 



(McGovern-Fraser Commission) wa§ establish* 
ed, From jt, came a series of proposed guidelines 
which the national committee later adopted in 
toto* including the abolition of proxy voting, the 
unit rule, "favorite son" delegations, and the 
requirement that each state's delegation be 
representative of the demographic traits of the 
state s population as a whole. Furthermore, the 
1972 convention voted not to seat any delegation 
mi 1976 that had been selected in a "winner-take- 
air' or an "open" primary ancl the principle of 
equal state representation on the national com- 
mittee was scrapped in favor of a system that 
reflected more accurately Democratic voting 
strength in the various states. lT3 In the wake of 
the 1972 debaclp, some of these reforms were 
somewhat modified with a view toward 
placating elected officeholders at all levels and 
applying flexibility to demographic quotas when 
it came to determining the representativeness of 
a state's delegation. v 

Only slightly later, the Republicans launched a 
similar though less heralded effort. In 1968, their 
national convention directed the national com- 
mittee to develop the means of implementing the 
GOP's Rule 32 which stipulates that participa- 
tion in party activities "shall in no way be 
abridged for reasons of race, religion, color, or 
national origin." 174 A year later, the chairman of 
• the national coxiimitte&appointed the Committee 
on Delegates and Organization which proposed 
ten new rules, most of which sought the same 
goals as the McGovern-Fraser Commission's 
guidelines. At the 1972 convention, most of these 
rules were adopted and applied to the delegates- 
selecting process for the 1976 party conclave. * 

When these efforts by both parties over the 
past decade are viewedfrom a historical perspec- 
tive, they emerge as the most vigorous campaign 
for greater and more direct democracy in in- 
traparty affairs since the first two decades of this 
century, if not the 1820s and 1830s. And, the 
momentum behind the movement is by no means 
expended. Witness the continuing interest in 
some form of a national presidential primary, the 
evolving role of the federal judiciary in 
regulating the processes of the national parties, 
and the Continuing debate between and among 
varying groups within both parties over the 
wisdom of somfe recent reforms. 

That most of the reforms will stand, there 
seems little doubt. Whether they sustain what 
Senator George McGovern called "the most open 



political process in our national history" (in 
referring to the process in 1972 by which he was 
nominated) is another matter. 175 Implicit in this 
drive, after all, were (and are) themes that 
dominated earlier party reform efforts: conduc- 
ting political deliberations openly and in the full 
. view of the citizenry; ending any undemocratic, 
arbitrary and manipulative role on the part of 
party organizations, their leaders or their rules; 
converting political processes and organizations 
that are not directly democratic into institutions 
and processes that are fully representative of all 
sectors of the citizenry; and facilitating a much 
more active role by the individual citizen in party 
activities. These, as we have seen, are not recent 
but perennial political reform goals and, in a 
sense, reflect a synthesis of lacksonian and 
Progressive norms. 

Factional power struggles within the parties, 
however, have usually generated the campaigns 
for change, and the recent drive was no exception 
to this historical generalization. At the same 
time, a democratic, egalitarian impulse was 
resurgent within the body politic in all of these 
reform periods, and this raises the question of 
whether the parties react to broad secular 
developments or vice versa. 

The specific thrusts of the recent reforms- 
openness, access, and representativeness— no 
doubt produced changes, as did previous efforts. 
* Most would agree that there was indeed greater 
participation in both the 1972 and 1976 presiden- 
tial nominating processes, and that both party 
conclaves Were~*different in composition (the 
Democrats more than theRepublicans) than their 
predecessors of the 60s or 50s. Yet, basic 
questions remain: 

A 

• Of what should a party deliberative body be 
representative? Party members? Activist 
party menrbers? Active and passive party 
members? Followers, but not leaders? Both? 
The electorate as a whole? 

• Does greater representativeness, however 
defined and made operational, enhance 
electability? The record is anything but clear 
here, though it generally suggests^ negative 
response. . — — 

• Does enhanced political participation, in 
fact, creat^ new representation (i.e., elitist 
and minority dominated party decisions) 
problems, given the perennial phenomenon 
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of active^ and passive citizen political 
behavior? 

• Do citizens feel any better about^the patties 
as a result of these reforms? Recent survey s~ 
would suggest a more negative overall 
attitude than at any other point in this 
century, though the linkage between these 
general opinions*and the recent reforms itf 
not at all that clear. 

• Above all, perhaps* "does the absence of. 
authoritative party^ -organizations enhance 
the individual's access to and control over 
his or her governments? In a very real sense, 
this is 'the ultimate question facing *e 
parties and; our citizenry in the remaining 
decades of this century. 

While relating to political topics primarily, 
these issues and the manner in which the nation 
grapples with them have long ieftn systemic 
implications. In truth, they all relate to our 
capacity to adapt or reconcile America's political 
tradition with its heavily Jef fersonian imprint to 
a political (and governmental) system that 
presently is more constrained by a virulent form 
of special interest factionalism (that would have 
bewildered Madison) than it is by the cabals, 
conspiracies, and- controlled candidates and 
agendas of party elites. 

\ 



Expanding Direct 
Popular Control of Governments 



Efforts to put into practice Jefferson's ideals of 
political equality and popular* sovereignty have 
involved far more than broadening the franchise 
and democratizing the nominating process. 
Eliminating "artificial" barriers to officeholding, 
expanding the number of posts that are directly 
elected, democratizing the public .service, 
developing procedures by -tyhich the electorate 
directly- can make (or rejectfljlws or "unmake* 
public officials, and a comparable effort to 
-expand the opportunities of citizens to influence I 
{and participate in) administrative decision- ^ 
making/are all part of this evolving saga of 
American democratization. In these various 
efforts, ^citizen participation was given new 
meaning and* more arenas for actual practice. 
While state and local governments* were the 
primary focus of most of these "reforms," the 



federal government clearly did not fully escape 
their notice. 

THE JACKSONIAN IMPACT ' ' 

Linked directly to '.the effort' to extend the 
suffrage to white adult males was the parallel 
drive to eliminate additional ^qualifications for 
office holding": •.. Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi,-. 
Alabama, and Missouri all came into the Union 
(1816-21) with constitutions that opened up 
political office to the entire eligible electorate. As 
with the suffrage, the issue was less easily 
resolved in the, east. In a few instances (i.e., 
Massachusetts) property qualifications applied 
to high state offices until the latter part of the 
century, though in most states additional re- 
quirements of a property or religious nature were 
eliminated by the 1850s. 178 

Accompanying the campaign to open up 
existing elective offices to all within the eligible 49 
electorate was a major drive to expand the 
number of offices to be filled by popular elecjion. 
This manifestation of popular sovereignty 
brought a range of state and local administrative 
offices, that formerly and especially in eastern 
states had been filled by appointment, within the 
electoral process. 

The movement really began at the municipal 
level, where up until about 1820, all mayors had 
been selected by their Governors or city councils. 
Over the next two decades, however, and - 
beginning~with* Boston aiffil St. louis in 1822, 
charter changes "converted tHe office into a 
popularly elective post, and by 1840 it had 
become general practice in nearly all of the 
nation's municipalities. 177 Accompanying this 
drive was a parallel effort to make other city 
administrative officials elective. This campaign 
was resisted by the councils (which exercised the 
appointive power) and generally was more 
successful west of the AUeghenies than in 
eastern municipalities* 17 * In addition, the move- 
ment focused on state statutory offices, the full 
range of county offices, and, in the 1840s and 
1850s, on constitutional offices. Hence, with the 
New York, Illinois, and Ohio constitutions of 
1646, 1848, and 1851 respectively, most of the 
major state executive offices were made elec- 
tive. 179 Perhaps the most drastic example of this 
drive for direct election was a proposal advanced 
in the Illinois Constitutional Convention;of 1847 > 
that "there shall be elected by popular vote all the 1 
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clerks required in the offices of treasurer, 
auditor, and secretary of state/* 160 . Though this 
motiorv failed, the clerk of the supreme court was 
made an elective post. 

As the foregoing would suggest, the judiciary 
was not ignore^ by the Jacksonian proponents of 
greater popular control of government. A few 
state constitutions adopted before the movement 
was launched provided for direct election of 
judges of inferior courts (Georgia (1812) and 
Indiana (1816)), but Mississippi's constitution of 
1832 was the first to extend the procedure to its 
supreme court. 161 After a lull, New York followed 
suit in 1846, despite heavy conservative and even 
moderate opposition. Between 1846 and 18)50, 23 
states in various parts of the country adopted the 
system of an elective judiciary, either in whole or 
in part. 112 

Out of these efforts to expand the practical 
application of popular sovereignty came a more 
^° representative system of state and local govern- 
ments, the emergence of mass political parties, 
and the "long ballot/* With the election of a half 
dozen or more principal state, administrative 
officers, a roughly equal number at the county 
level, and a varying number of judicial officers, 1 
' the typical voter at the end of the Jacksonian 
period faced a balloting experience and a political 
participation opportunity that probably would 
have dumbfounded his father and certainly his 
counterpart abroad in those few nations that then 
provided for free elections. < 
legacy from thejacksonian era, of course, 
is still very much with us, despite later counter- 
trends. Election continues to be the dominant 
method of selection for all or most of the judicial 
offices in 25 states, and elections are partisan in 
\ 14 of these. With state administrative officials, 
. other than the GoverAor and lieutenant governor, 
four on* the average still are directly elected by 
the voters, with four states having between eight 
and ten key offices to fill in this manner. 

At the local level, reliable figures are hard to 
come by, but one estimate of elected offices puts 
the current count at the 508,00(5 mark. Clearly, 
the "long ballot/* though not so long as it was 
three generations ago, still stands as . a vivid 
symbol of heavy citizen obligation and of a rich 
, opportunity for citizen participation. The Jackso- 
nian impulse toward enthroned popular 
sovereignty through broadening direct citizen 
control of.governmental offices at the state and 
local levels clearly has not been substantially 



undermined by later campaigns for the "short 
ballot," administrative reforms, and greater 
executive accountability. 

Abolition of special qualifications for office 
hdlding, and expanding the range of elective 
state-local administrative and judicial offices, 
both were lasting contributions of the 
Jacksonians to increasing the points of access to 
and the chances for political and electoral 
\J participation in these governments. When com- 
bined with their broadening of the franchise, 
application of Jefferson's rotation-in-office prin- 
ciple (producing the patronage system), and their 
enunciation of a "tribunician theory" 163 of •ex- 
ecutive power (at both the national and state 
levels), these efforts began a trend toward 
decentralization that most later reform efforts 
only expanded upon. 

THE PUSH FROM THE PROGRESSIVES 

Building on many of the Populists' proposals 
and adding more than a few of their own, the 
Progressives (1900-20) both added to, and occa- 
sionally departed from, the Jacksonian efforts to 
expand direct popular control of government by 
making it more representative, more responsi- 
ble, and more responsive. Growing partly out of 
the lingering western agrarianism (and Popu- 
list) discontent, and partly out of a largely middle 
class revolt in the east and in big urban centers, 
this movement sought in various ways to bring 
"the interests" ("trusts," "Wall Street," the 
"political bosses") to heel and to establish a 
"people's government." Their program had social, 
economic, political, and governmental reform 
components to it, and their supporters came from 
both of the major parties as well as from the 
Progressive party which Theodore Roosevelt 
organized in 1912. 

One of the early reforms was directed toward 
the U.S. Senate. Direct election of Senators had 
be&n advocated as far back as 1828. Yet, it took 
the changed constitutional status of the states 
following the Civil War, the narrowly special 
interest role played by certain senators during 
the "Guilded Age," and the growing practice of 
permitting voters to indicate their U.S. Sena- 
torial preference in state legislative elections 184 to 
bring things to a head in 1913 when the 17th 
amendment Was adopted. The effects of this 
amendment are still being debated. Th? character 
and composition of the Senate did change subse- 
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quently and political bosses, retinue million- 
aires, and "corporate pensionaires" were far 
fewer. 1 * 5 How much of this was a product of the 
amendment or parallel Progressive efforts to de- 
stroy urban and state political machines is'diffi- 
cult to discern. It appears more j:lear, however, 
that directly elected Senators have been far less 
willing to serve as spokesmen of their states— in 
a state governmental sense— than their 
legislatively selected predecessors. 

At the state and J6cal levels, n$w procedures— 
rather than Jacksonian extensions— were in- 
stituted to maximize popular control and gov- 
ernmental responsiveness. Curing the first two 
decades of this century, the initiative, referen-' 
dum, and recall were enacted in some form by 21 
states. 188 Los Angeles launched the recall in 1903. 
Less than 25 years later, roughly l f 500 other 
cities had enacted ordinances requiring that a 
special election be held pursuant to a petition 
from a stated number or percentage vf the voters 
to determine whether a public official should be 
removed from office. 187 Oregon extended the 
recall to state officials in 1908, followed by 11 
others over the next dozen years (with seven of 
these applying it to judges) , 188 Thirty-nine states 
ultimately moved to authorize recall at the local 
level. Ji Fev>f. states, notably Colorado, even 
extended it tb state judicial decisions involving a 
state law that had been declared un- 
constitutional. In those days, the device was used 

* fairly extensively, with 76 efforts to remove 
officials being made in California alone before 
1920, and with North Dakotans removing their 
Governor in 1921. * 

The initiative and referendum were designed 
to enable people to draft and enact their own 
legislation independent of the legislature or to 
veto the latter's acts. In one sense, these an- 
tilegislative devices were merely an extension of 
an 80-year trend toward cicumventing 
legislative authority. In the Jacksonian period, it 
took the form of a strengthened executive and 
constitutional prohibitions on, as well as special 
majorities required in, voting certain types of 
m legislation. Following the Civil War, efforts to 
'% curb legislatures focused not only on special 
legislation, but also on legislative procedures, 
compulsory popular referenda to validate certain 
legislative acts, ahd municipal home rule. 119 With 

♦ the initiative and referendum, however, the 
people assumed a direct role* 

Though first advocated by the Populists and 
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championed by William Jennings Bryan in 1896, 
South Dakota was the first state to apply the 
initiative to ordinary legislation (1898). The 
initiative generally confers a positive right to the 
voters, wherein they may attempt to secure 
legislation that the legislature refuses or fails to 
pass. The referendum, on the other hand, has a 
more negative cast, since it enables the voters to 
prevent the enactment of measures they deem 
unwise. With South Dakota, ^a constitutional 
amendment was enacted that permitted the 
people to present legislation by petition to the 
assembly, and the latter was given the option of * 
enacting the measure or referring it back to the 
electorate for approval or rejection at the next 
general election. 190 The Oregon amendment of 
four years later permitted both constitutional 
amendments and regular statutory measures to 
be proposed by petition and these, in turn, were 
required to be presented to the voters in the next 
general election for approval or rejection. Most 51 
later enactments followed the Oregon model and 
by 1914, 18 states had adopted tfrfljpitiative for 
ordinary legislation, while 12 of thesfe extended it 
to constitutional amendments as well. 181 A dozen 
years later, nearly half the states had enacted 
some form of these populist devices, with 
western states predominating, .and ijwre con- 
straints surrounding their use in those' eastern^ 
states having them. At the local levelnhe drive 
began with San Francisco's adoptiQn of statutory 
referendum in 1898 and two decades later, 33 
states had enacted constitutionally enabling 
provisions for their cities. Later developments 
relating to initiative and referendum will Jbe 
treated in a subsequent chapter. 

A progressive reform that was counter to one of 
the basic thrusts of the Jacksonians— the drive to 
expand the range of offices subject to direct elec- 
tion— was the "short ballot." The campaign for 
this reform rested largely on two arguments: the 
need to increase "democratic control of govern- 
ment" and the need to enhance "efficiency in 
administration," 182 The first goal emerged out of *» 
the practical results of the earlier expansion of 
elective offices aa well as the Progressives' own 
successes in achieving the enactment of the 
initiative and referenda. A ballot for the 1916 
general election in Chicago, for example, was 
three feet long and twenty inches wide and listed 
some 270 names arranged in six party columns. 
Moreover, the voter was expected to cope with a 
separate ballot for judges of the municipal court, 
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containing more than 30 candidates' n^mes as 
well as a "little ballot" two feet in length, setting 
forth five state and local referenda 
propositions— a tax amendment to the state 
constitution, a banking law amendment, a park 
consolidation, and two city bond issues. During 
that one year (1916), Chicago voters were 
confronted with choosing or helping to choose 
over 300 elective officials. 113 To what extend this 
Was typical or atypical of elections of the period, 
it is impossible to say. But, it is clear that some of 
the Progressive reformers were concerned 'with 
the burden that the burgeoning ballot was plac- 
ing on the citizenry and the tendency of political 
machines to manipulatf this situation. Hence, the 
need for a shorter ballot to^make the voter again 
sovereign. . 

Coupled with this argument was an entirely 
different one, one that grew out of the drive 
launched largely by the eastern wing of the 
movement to simplify the machinery of govern- 
ment and to render it more efficient and account- 
able. The short ballot along with longer terms 
and fewer elections were all part of campaigns to 
enhance the administrative authority of chief 
executives and to integrate the administrative 
components of government. 104 The short ballot, 
thus, was alleged to promote greater democratic 
control over governments, while also strength- 
ening the "apparently conflicting principle" of 
"efficiency in administration." 185 

At the state level, the impetus of other 
Progressive "reforms" nullified much of the force 
behind the "short ballot" movement. Popularly 
elected departmental heads and other con- 
stitutional offices were nearly as numerous at the 
end of the era as at the beginning. Moreover, the 
number of independent boards and commissions 
had grown, reflecting the regulatory impulse of 
the Progressives. By 1919, New York had 116 
independent authorities; Minnesota, 75; Illinois, 
100; Massachusetts, 61; and Idaho, 42."* Most 
were appointive, bqt gubernatorial control was 
minimal in fact. Only in the budgetary field did 
the Governor's authority really increase during 
this period. • 

At the local level, the emergence of three 
distinct forms of municipal government, each 
with its coterie of proponents, represented a 
somewhat more positive approach toward 
achieving greater accountability to the elec- 
torate. The "strong mayor, commission, and 
council-manager plans, while markedly different 
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in form, all sought to concentrate responsibility 
with each utilizing a unicameral council and the 
'short ballot. 1 "" 7 

To silm up, the push from the Progressives 
greatly expanded the democratic impulse of the 
Jacksonians in governments and governmental 
processes. With the direct election of U.S. Sen- 
ators (along with the curbing of the Speaker's 
powers in the House], they sought at the national 
level to make the Congress more accountable to 
the people and their representatives. Their 
successful drive for initiative, referendum, and 
recall in two-fifths of the states, in effect, added 
to the already "long ballot," despite the eastern 
Progressives' championing of the "short ballot." 
State government generally was more 
fragmented at the end of the two decades than at 
the outset. The already * heavily fragmented 
.counties saw a less drastic increase, while the 
"cities came out of the period with more of the 
"short ballot" reforms than the other levels. 

Whether these reforms actually enhanced 
popular control of, and greater participatioffln, 
governments is a thorny issue with which to deal. 
The skeptics have argued that the net effect of 
most of these "reforms" was to enhance the role of 
special interest groups, both at the national and 
state levels,' and to generate a governmental 
system with so many checks within it that even 
Madison* would be amazed and probably 
angered. The people's will, they contend, was the 
prime rationale for all of these "reforms," yet new 
as well as old special interests, new circumven- 
ting procedures, a .pulverized pattern of govern- 
mental power, and an impossible concept of 
individual civic obligation have frustrated this 
will. The mechanistic, individualistic, and op- 
timistic overtones of the movement tended to 
ignore the fact that the evils it was contending 
with involved far more than tinkering with gov- 
ernmental machinery and the individual citizen 
acfing on his or her own was no match for citi- 
zens acting in concert. 181 Above all, perhaps, the 
critics point out that when old power centers are 
smashed, new ones will form. If reformers do not 
fill the power void, others will. As Hofstadterput 
it, "the formal gains for popular government, 
while still on the books, lost meaning because the 
ability of the public to use them effectively 
lapsed with the political revival that brought 
them in, and the bosses and the interests 
promptly filtered back in." 188 

More sympathetic observers stress that (a) the 
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Progressive reforms of government did establish 
some new ground rules that generally were an 
improvement over their predecessors, and (b) the 
procedural devices championed provided an 
opportunity for the voters to curb the most 
egregious examples of corruption, favoritism, 
and unresponsiveness. Some in this group also 
point out that, despite their antiorganizational 
rhetoric, various progressives were excellent 
political organizers (La Follette, Hiram Johnson, 
and Woodrow Wilson), and skillful in harnessing 
the "reforms" to their broader policy goals. 
Others argue that coming out of the eighties and 
nineties, the country was in dire need of the 
Progressive impulse and their reforms to 
"civilize" the "interests," to enunciate a civic 
ethical ideal, to narrow the gap between govern- 
ment and much of the electorate, and to provide 
some innovative means by which Jefferson's 
ideal of popular sovereignty could be better 
realized (and popular individualism expressed) 
in an increasingly complex system. 

The bottom line, however, is the assessment of 
their impact. One of the most . authoritative 
studies of the period found that j*the popular 
reforms neither revolutionalized hor restored 
anything; they had, indeed, only a marginal effect 
on the conduct of American government" 200 
Others have been more negative, with Herbert 
Croly, as early as 1914, pointing out that the 
initiative and referenda were perfectly geared fo 
promote minority interests, given the complexity 
of many of the policy issues involved and the 
relatively low turnout in such election*. 201 This 
theme has a very contemporary ring to it Witness*, 
the following from a recent editorial in the 
National Civic Review: "The direct initiative is 
not the great tool 6f democracy so often claimed. 
While there are some notable exceptions, most 
times the direct initiative becomes the tool of an , 
elite— be it of the right, left, business, labor or 
any other special interest." 202 

TOWARD A MORE ACCOUNTABLE 
ADMINISTRATION 

The prelude to most of/the recent efforts to 
devise new citizen participation approaches and 
devices is found in the^Barly century old battle 
to make bureaucr^des more accountable. Begin- 
ning $5|th the Pendleton Act (1883) at the federal 
level, arid followed shortly thereafter by similar 
enactments in Massachusetts and New York, the 
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concept of a professional civil service based on 
the merit principle wasjjptroduced as a means of 
enhancing bureaucratic competence, neutrality, 

. and long term accountability. During the 
Progressive era, civil service reform* gained 
strength— with 11 states, ten counties, and over 
200 cities utilizing civil service commissions by 
1920. Over the next half century, thi$ movement 
continued, with Pennsylvania aijd Kentucky/^ 
finally taking action in the sixtie^. By the mid- 
708, nearly three-quarters of all permanent state ~~ 
employees were under some form^f merit system 
coverage, / 

Paralleling the drive (at least/during the earlier 
period) was a campaign to strengthen the 
independence of regulatory commissions, begin- 
ning with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at the national level and public utility com- 
missions at the state levels, not to mention the 
newly formed civil service boards and com- 
missions. 203 This, of course, was repeated in the 53 
30s andlhe 70s. 

Starting with New York in 1917, and followed 
shortly by Illinois, a state reorganization move- 
ment was launched (based partly on the rationale 
for the "short ballot") . This movement has yet to 
run its course. The goal was to consolidate 
'proliferating agencies into a limitedmumber of 
departments directly responsible to the Gover- 
nor. An accountable director was to head up a 
department, and the Governor was to be assisted 
by staff agencies in thebudgefing, personnel, and 
purchasing areas. 204 Nearly all states were 
affected by this movement between 1920 and 
1957, with some amending their constitutions 
and others making statutory changes. Though 
the number of older independent agencies was 

* generally reduced, new programs spawned new 
units. The effects of these reorganizations were 
far from permanent, especially in a period of 
expanding services and regulatory activities. At 
the local level, the number of cities having the 
council-mayor form increased more than six ~ 
times between 1920 and 1950, and 11 counties 
had reorganized by the latter year. 

The first Hoover Commission (on the 
Organization of ma Executive Branch-1947) put 
new life into thy jhovement. More than three- 
quarters cri-^tlwr^states have reassessed their 
executive branches (with most taking some 
actions) since the early fifties. As a result, most 
state executive branches look more rational and 
most Governors, more authoritative than their 
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predecessors 'of three decades ago. Moreover, at 
the local level, the county reorganization effort 
gained significant momentum with at least 800 
undergoing major administrative overhaul. With 
.cities, managers came to play much more of a 
"community leader" role, and most mayors 
acquired much more administrative support. 

In effect, the recent drive for greater citizen 
participation is rooted in the belief that these 
older approaches to making administrators 
accountable either have been unsuccessful or are 
in need of strong supplementary popular action. 
Merit, professionalism (expertise), and "greater 
independence* had not produced a more ac- 
countable public service, these observers con* 
tended. Quite the reverse! With ever expanding 
services, mounting regulatory efforts at all 
levels, the expansion of civil service coverage 
and 'tenured positions, continuing broad 
delegations of wide discretionary authority by 
legislatures, and the comparative weakness of 
chief executives' Refers over their respective 
bureaucracies, thesrecritics questioned both the 
objectivity and tne responsiveness of ad- 
ministrators. 205 The earlier faith in the capacity 
of the "administrative process" gave way to a 
deep skepticism. 

This, in turn, produced two kinds of reaction 
and reformist thought. 200 One sought to 
strengthen the political branches of government, 
wijh a view toward reasserting control by the 
people's representatives in the executive and 
legislative brandies over the public service, and 
with t{ie people exerting an indirect role through 
the vote. The second focuses on the need for 
direct citizen participation in and control (in 
somte cases) over administrative processes. 

The first response (political participation) has 
been a basic factor underpinning the more recent 
efforts to strengthen chief executives in light of 
the major managerial challenges their respective 
jurisdictions now face, largely through PPB, ZBB, 
and reorganizations. This, of course, is merely an 
extension of the much older campaign to enable 
popularly elected chief executives to discharge ? 
their administrative, responsibilities more effec- 
tively. Generally speaking, such executives are 
in a far better positiop today to assume this role 
than their predecessors of a generation ago. With 
the legislative branches, there have come 
"sunset" legislation, legislative vetos, better 
staffing of committees (especially the money 
committees at the state level), more strenuous 
attempts to guide bureaucratic behavior (i.e., 



administrative procedures, enactments, ethical 
codes, "sunshine" laws, etc.), and some increase 
in oversight activity (provided, of course, their 
sessions are not constitutionally shackled). 

The second response (administrative par- 
ticipation) is based on the view that efforts by 
elected officials in the executive and legislative 
branches are inadequate to produce a properly 
responsive bureaucracy. 207 Some of this criticism 
rests on a basic distrust of the electoral process 
and the representative governmental system that 
it supports. Borrowing from some of contem- 
porary democratic theorists, the point is made 
that elections cannot produce a clear mandate on 
all policy and administrative agency questions. 
There also is a realistic awareness that chief 
executives and legislators simply lack the time, if 
not the motivation, to mount a sustained ad- 
ministrative oversight effort And, there also is 
the realization that governmental services are so 
varied, the administrative process is so per- 
vasive, and the number of public servants so 
numerous at this point— that even with the will 
and the time, the elected officials could never 
copHfrwith the countless decisions involved in the 
day-to-day management of public programs. 
Finally, some of the criticism is directed at efforts 
to assign greater authority to chief executives; 
this, some Relieve, can be dangerous and as 
susceptible to abuse as it is to curing . ad- 
ministrative unresponsiveness. 

For these and other reasons noted in Chapters 1 
and 3, the thrust from, the administrative 
participation reformers is to achieve' a greater 
and more direct cittzen involvement in govern- 
ment and especially in its administrative ac- 
tivities. For some, this is a vital supplementary 
effort to that of the political branches of the 
various levels. For others, it is a basic alternative 
to relying on these branches to achieve greater 
bureaucratic accountability and respon- 
siveness. 20 * In truth, however, the interpretations 
merge in practice, because it usually requires 
actions on the part of legislatures and chief 
executives to establish direct participation rights 
and opportunities. These include (1) enactment 
of general procedural acts or ordinances 
facilitating citizen access to and the accountabili- 
ty of administrators, and (2) the incorporation of 
specific requirements with particular authoriz- 
ing statutes (frequently, as we shall see, grant 
statutes) and ordinances that particular ad- 
ministrative agencies or jurisdictions establish 
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citizen participation programs. 209 

The Federal Administrative Procedures Act of 
1946, along with subsequent amendments, 
counterpart state and local enactments in the 
508 apd 60s, the Freedom of Information Act 
{1966), and the National Environmental Policy 
Act (1969) stand out as basic examples of gov- 
ernmentwide procedural efforts to expand 
participation rights and opportunities in ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking. In addition, there 
are now "sunshine" or open meeting laws in all 50 
states, and some— like Montana— enacted a 
single, comprehensive statute setting forth 
minimum procedural criteria to which most or all 
state and local agencies must comply. 210 

To achieve more active administrative 
response and decisionmaking in specific program 
areas, legislators have mandated particular 
citizen involvement requirements in grant and 
other statutes relating to such areas and these, of 
course, are a prime focus of this study. Hence, 
much more will be said of them in subsequent 
chapters. * / 

CONCLUSION 



This chapter has attemptec^to trace^he theory 
and evolving practice of citizen participation in 
the American experience. From a liberal perspec- 
tive, the. saga appears as' a continuous and y 
increasingly more successful series of efforts to 
narrow the gap over time between Jeffersonian 
id6afs^ahd their practical application. Thus, the 
struggles to achieve universal suffrage, 
democratically viable political parties and 
'nominating procedures, and accountable govern- 
ment institutions and processes are viewed by 
the liberal interpreter as a persistent and vital 
commitment to Jeffersonian principles. The faith 
in the people, the distrust of governmental power 
(and especially of unrepresentative, and non- 
directly accountable officials), and the sanguine 
view of reform through constitutional, statutory, 
and procedural changes, which permeate the 
democratization drives of the Jacksonians, * 
Progressives, and recent reformers, all reflect a 
strongly Jeffersonian outlook. From this vantage 
point, then, the ever widening opportunities for 
citizen participation are merely the rational and 
necessary components of remaining faithful to 
the tenets of the Declaration, while adapting to 
the exigencies of an evolving mass, heterogenous, 



urbanized, service-oriented, and bureaucratized 
society and system. 

To the more pragmatic and conservative 
readers of this American democratic record (and 
Jefferson, as well as his arch opponent, Hamilton, 
possessed both of these traits), a somewhat 
different interpretation arises. While fully con- 
ceding that certain of these democratic reforms 
produced significant changes, and that most 
were in harmony with our democratic tradition 
(and ethic), they raise basic questions about their 
enactment, effects, and some of their underlying 
assumptions. Regarding the circumstances thqt 
facilitated the enactment of some of these 
reforms (notably the extension of the vote and 
achieving the convention and then the primary), 
they'point out that it was as much an "in-group* * 
or an emerging majority faction of a political 
party that for very selfish reasons launched the 
drive for democratic innovations, as any vital 
philosophic commitment. Further, they point out 
that the practical effects of most of these efforts 
have rarely lived up to the promises initially held 
out for them. There are these reasons for this 
result: 

• a failure on the part' of the reformers to match 
their rhe.toric with kno.wn reality; 

• a tendency to idealize the civic awareness 
and concern of the American citizenry (and 
to ignore the factors that strengthen or 
weaken political and civic participation); 

• a propensity to diagnose the social, political, 
and economic shortfalls in the system largely 
in terms of defects, in governmental or 
political machinery (and not in terms of 
human frailties or organizational factors); 

• .an unwillingness to anticipate or take 
precautions against the questionable side 
effects of their reforms Jj.e., the "long ballot" 
and the pulverizing of government power at 
the^state and local levels in the drive for a 

i people's government, and the substitution of, 
interest groups for parties in the nominat- 
ing processes); and 

• above all, a blindness to the perennial 
) pattern' of elites, factions, and power plays 

tinder either "unreformed" or "reformed" 
political or governmental conditions, which 
in turn reflect a naivete about the^iature of 
power and of inequality in our (or any) 
system. 



Clearly, there is conflict between these two 
interpretive readings of Americas evolving 
democratic record. And, many of the differences 
are reflected in the paradoxes suggested by this 
record: 

- • On the one hand, there has been a steady, 
ever-increasing application of the principle 
of political equality; while on the other, there 
has been recurring resentment directed 
against the failure to achieve a more ideal 
realization of this principle in practice. 

• While political and governmental in- 
stitutions have become ever more represen- 
tative (especially in this century and 
preeminently in the past decade and a half), 
'expressions of distrust of the people's 

** representatives become more shrill and the 
enactment of constraining devices and 
mechanisms more numerous. 
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• Finally, as governments, their processes, and 
the parties ;have become more "open" and 
more accessible, charges of interest- 
dominated, n establishment"-oriented, and a 
"closed" system have continued, if not in- 
creased. 

The points and the counterpoints in these three 
paradoxes suggest some of the reasons for the 
differences between the liberal and more conser- 
vative assessments of our democratic tradition. 
If the underlying factors that have combined to 
produce these paradoxes are probed, even more 
basic reasons are discovered. Subsumed in these 
paradoxes, of course, are a series of ambiguities 
and apparent inconsistencies that have long 
characterized our political tradition and at- 
titudes. 

• For some, as was noted earlier, democracy is 
a political method, a process for resolving 
public policy and leadership questions, 
while for' others, it involves a whole ap- 
proach to social behavior, to group organiza- 
tion, to "politics" in the broadest sense. In 
fact, both views find concrete expression in 
our experience. 

• Is ours a representative or direct democratic 
system? In a formal and structural sense, it 
obviously is the former— geography, 
numbers^ amf}practical administrative con- 
cerns, not to mention our federalist heritage, 
have seen to that. But, intertwined in this 
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representative system are a series of direct 
democratic devices and above all a persistent 
attitude that suggests a continuing skeptism 
about some, if not many, of th£ implications 
of representative government, notably the 
idea that the people's representatives can be 
trusted to reflect the people's will. 

• The majority rule v. minority rights issue 
directly relates to the above and also 
illustrates the ambivalence in our tradition. 
In theory, we have avoided the choice and 
favored both. Sometimes, in our political and 
representational processes and practice, we 
have succeeded in reconciling the two and 
even with the waves of democratic reforms 
neither of these potentially antithetical 
norms has monopolized the arguments of the 
propounders. Moreover, even though the 
thrusts from the direct democratic advocates 
usually have had a majoritarian overtone to 
them, the protective-of-minorities features 
of some^of the procedures and institutions 
within our representative governmental 
(aijd^political) framework have served as a 
counterbalance. In the context of current 
citizen participation efforts, both goals— 
majoritarian and minoritarian— may be 
furthered, depending on individual cir- 
cumstances. 

• Above all, perhaps, is Americas tendency to 
link what in Europe would be dichotomized. 
For us, it has always been liberty and 
equality, not liberty v. equality. While much 
of the democratization drive recounted in 
this chapter has had a heavy egalitarian 
caste to it, the theme of personal liberty and 
rights was very much part of it. hrterms of 
public political rhetoric, howevejy we have 
not tolerated talk of inequality (a basic 
byproduct of liberty) since the election of 
1800. But in social and even political practice 
we recognize it, sometimes accept it, 
sometimes condemn it, and even sometimes * 
call for more of it (i.e., leadership). In a very 
real sense, strong citizen or voter participa- 
tion is one essential index of inequality, for 
there are always those who participate less 
or not at all, and these citizens are less equal 
in terms of political and administrative 
impact than those who are active and 
especially active and organized. 

A 
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Thus, there are basic ambiguities in our 
tradition,' attitudes, and practices, and the 
tension between conflicting concepts has been a 
vital factorln explaining the paradoxes as well as 
the dynamics of America's unending democratic 



,3 

experiment. As subsequent chapters will in- 
dicate, there is no reason to believe that contem- 
porary citizen participation efforts will be 
exempt from this pattern of conflicting as well as, 
.consensual purposes and practices. 
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vigilance over government, and (c) helping 
citizens to develop their participative and 
leadership capabilities. Taken together, these 
ultimate objectives of participation are geared to 
producing <both better citizens and better gov- 
ernments. And they are inextricably 
intertwined— better citizens make better gov- 
ernments while better governments make better 
citizens. The same citizen participation pro- 
cesses which provide opportunities for citizens 
to sharpen their skills by exercising them also 
provide the means by which the government's 
performances "improved and its operations are 
kept open. 

The twin goals of better citizens and better 
1 governments cqme ttf he reflected in a long series 
of more specific objectives or purposes of citizen 
p&rticipation. These, in turn, generate a wide 
variety of traditional and innovative forms, 
techniques, and means by which citizen partici- 
pation isjttniedjQJuL^ and quite 
^coinplete catalog of citizen participation tech- 
niques contains 37 eiitries, ranging from the 
familiar public hearings to the relatively unfa- 
miliar Delphi technique. 2 Many of the items in 
this catalog were developed during the 1960s and 
1970s to help improve the effectiveness of citizen 
participation, in a number of different fields of 
governmental activity, in reaction to the deaden- 
ing effects of mass society, a faceless bureau- 
cracy, and ever increasing governmental pro- 
grams.. 

As citizen participation serves different pur- 
poses in the hands of different participants, 
variations in forms and methods arise from the 
fact that citizens participate in government both 
as "individuals and as members of groups. In 
addition, some of the various forms, techniques, 
and means of citizen participation are more 
appropriate' for use at different stages of govern- 
mental activities, are more suitable for use by 
certain individuals or groups than by others, and 
have been, used more often in certain govern- 
mental programs than in others.' 

Numerous studies suggest that the sporadic 
use of one or two types of participation is not 

jajesrty as effective a? a more varied set of 
methods linkfeci ' together into a continuous 
pbVtioipa,tion process .spanning the govern- 

* Hifcritai. activity from Jbeginfting to end. 3 Such a 
process ensure? that participation will occur at 
times,, wheji it can majc? a difference, and the 
cfcmhiryati&n, of nj^thpds balances* the disadvan- 



tages of each with the advantages of the others. 

The citizen participation strategist, then, is 
faced with the task of developing a suitable 
participation process consisting of several differ- 
ent forms, techniques, and means of participa- 
tion. In doitig so, the strategist needs to be aware 
of the political .acceptability, feasibility, and 
potential productivity of each type of participa- 
tion. 

The first part of this chapter, then, examines 
each of these aspects of citizen participation* It 
begins with (1) the diversity of specific purposes 
and forms of citizen participation; and then 
considers (2) the stages of governmental activi- 
ties in which different forms of citizen participa- 
tion are most appropriate; (3) the use of various 
citizen participation forms, techniques, and 
means in different governmental programs; (4) 
some of the ways in which participation methods 
have been linked together into broader and more 
effective citizen participation processes; and {5] 
the features of various citizen* participation 
forms, techniques, and means which should be 
considered in developing effective citizen partici- 
pation processes. 

♦ 

The Diversity of Specific Purposes of 
Citizen Participation 

As noted earlier, the ultimate* twin goals* (or 
general pQrposes) of citizen participation— to 
change the behavior of both governments and 
, people— translate into several much more specif- 
ic and limited objectives* An extensive literature 
search suggests that these more finely articulat- 
ed objectives include (1) giving information to 
citizens; (2) getting information from and about 
citizens, (3) improving public decisions, pro* 
grams, projects, and services; (4) enhanqing 
acceptance of public decisions, programs, pro- 
jects, and services; (5) supplementing public 
agency work through volunteerism, (6) altering 
political power patterns and the allocations of . 
public resources; (7) protecting individual and 
minority group x rigbts and interests, and (8) 
delaying or avoiding* the, making of difficult 
publir decisions. 4 

These specific objectives often are neither 
mutually exclusive nor separately achieved in 
practietrrFor example, many forms of citizen 
participation both give information to citizens 
and get information from and about them. In fact, 
the key element in many of the techniques used to 



improve citizen participation often is a means of 
enhancing interactions between the government 
and its citizens through fuller two-way commun- 
ications. This lead?* to resolving issues and 
thereby to improving public decisions «and 
enhancing their acceptance. 

On the other hand, some of the specific 
purposes of ciHzen'paYticipation may be pursued 
separately, and they need not necessarily always 
involve two-way communications. In fact, much 
"participation" clearly does not involve direct 
interaction. For example, a citizen who receives 
information from or about government, decides 
that it does not affect him/her or that its effect is 
satisfactory, and then decides not to comment, is 
automatically counted as a nonparticipant and 
added to the statistics of citizen apathy. Actual- 
ly, such people are "involved" through implied 
(and often very well informed) consent,' and may 
emerge as activists at any time they see a clear 
need to protect their own interests. Thus, an 
undetermined number of "silent participants'* are 
important to f the process despite their "one-way" 
mode of participation on many (or even mofet) 
occasions. 

The eight specific objectives listed above often 
are expressed in even greater detail, 5 as listed 
below in a rough checklist of citizen participation . 
purposes. 

Specific Objectives 

(not necessarily mutually exclusive, separ- 
ately achieved, or sought by all participants) 

1. Give information to citizens. 

a. Disseminate information. 

b. Inform and educate the public. 

c. Answer citizen questions. 

d. Notify citizens of actions affecting 
them and opportunities for participa- 
tion. 

2. Get information from and about citizens. 

a. Identify affected groups, subcultures, 
program clients, and various sectors of 
the "market" for public services. 

b. Identify problems, attitudes, and^qb- 
jective characteristics of citizens. >■ 

c. Gauge citizen attitudes toward govern- 
ment. 

d. Generate new ideas and alternatives 
for public action. 

3. Improve public decisions, programs, 
projects, and services* 



a. Use information from and about citi- 
zens (see #2 above). 

b. Get and use advice fromcitizens about: 

1) proposed plans and programs; 

2) policy reviews and program evalua- 
tions; and 

3) priorities. 

c. Enhance program coordination by. 

1) counter-balancing- special interests 
with the general public interest; and - 

2} promoting interaction among var- 
ious interests to resolve conflicts. 

d. Enhance services to individuals by: 

1) establishing and using ombuds- 
men, consumer advocates, etc.; * 

2) providing "case work" services 
through offices of elected officials; 

3) mounting administrative appeals; 
and 

4) going to court. 
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4. Enhance acceptance of public decisions, 
programs, projects, and services. 

a. Get citizen endorsements of decisions, 
programs, projects, and services. 

b. Build constituency for programs. 

c. Minimize opposition by providing full 
information (see #1 above) and reasons 
for public actions. 

d. Resolve issues (see #3-c above). 

e. Employ indigenous citizens in public 
programs. N 

5. Supplement public agency work. _ 

a. Accept citizen volunteers on the staff. 

b. Accept and use citizen-prepared 
reports or information. „ 

c. Share policymaking **roles with 
citizens. 

d. Share report preparation activities 
with citizens. 

e. Encourage voluntary compliance by ^ 
citizens with governmental rules, 
regulations, incentives, and initiatives. 

f. Encourage complementary - citizen 
action in the private sector. 

6. Alter political power patterns and re- 
source allocations. 

a. Centralize or decentralize programs. 

b. Establish citizen control. 

c. Oppose the government. 

d. Change the government through the 
political process. 
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7. Protect individual and minority group 
rights and interests. 

a. Go to court. 

b. MoimJradministrative appeals. r 

c. i>*^8e protests, demonstrations, 
^/strikes, pickets, etc. 

a. Establish and use ombudsmen, con- 
sumer advocates, etc. 

'e. Provide "case work" services through 
offices of elected officials. 

8. Delay or avoid making difficult public 
decisions. 

a. Call for further studies. 

b. Go to court. 

c. Mount administrative appeals. 

d. Stage protests, demonstrations, 
strikes, pickets, etc. 

Diverse Purposes of Citizen Participation 
Pursued by Diverse Interests 

No single individual or group necessarily seeks 
to pursue all of the .specific purposes pf citizen 
participation outlined above— at least not at the 
same time. Yet, all of these purposes are reflected 
in currently used forms of citizen participation 
[Tablb 3-1, appearing later in this chapter) and, 
as will be illustrated later in other tables, these 
purposes tend to be emphasized or played-down 
to differing degrees by different interests (Table 
3-J?) Even the same individuals or groups view 
some of the purposes differently at different 
times [Table 3-4)/ 

Without going into these tables at this point, 
however, it simply should be noted that, in 
general, the first two purposes (giving informa- 
tion to citizens and getting information from and 
about citizens) are fairly universally accepted. 
Without this exchange of information there can 
be little or no basis for working toward the 
general purposes of citizen participation— which 
are, as noted earlier, to v help change the behavior 
of (1) citizens and (2) governments to the mutual 
benefit of both. But, the trouble is fliat the 
changes needed and the mutual benefits sought 
frequently are seen differently from the two 
sides. Thus, the remaining six purposes are used 
less universally, and this is where the differences 
emerge. 

The three purposes of improving public decK 
sions, enhancing their acceptance, arid supple- 
menting public agency work are the approaches 
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most used and most favoredby what might be 
termed "the establishment," while the three 
purposes of altering present power and funding 
patterns, protecting individual and minority 
group interests, and stopping or delaying public 
action are those most used and most favored by 
the "antiestafflishment." In a sense, it is the "ins" 
against the "outs," or perhaps the "majority" 
against the "minority." Those who have enough 
confidence in, and satisfaction with, their govern- 
ment to work constructively and cooperatively 
with it "within the system" make fullest use of 
the "establishment" set of purposes, while those 
without such confidence and satisfaction tend 
more toward confrontation and the "antiestab- 
lishment" set. While government officials (who, 
of course, are in po,wer) tend to emphasize the 
"establishment" purposes, the Constitution and * 
related laws guarantee that citizens shall have 
access to the "antiestablishment" ones within the 
reasonable bounds of respecting others' rights. 

Diverse Forms of Citizen Participation 

As referred to here, the forms of citizen 
participation are the organizations, activities, 
and events through which citizens have contact 
with government for purposes of influencing 
governmental and citizen behavior. These forms 
are differentiated from specific techniques of 
interaction which might be applied in various 
settings (mostly meetings of one sort or another), 
and from certain means of facilitating the success 
of contacts between citizens and governments 
(including training, staffing, and assisting the 
participants with whatever forms or techniques . 
they may be using). More will be said about the 
special techniques and means of facilitation 
later. At this point, the focus is on forms of citizen 
participation. 

The forms of citizen participation may b^ 
classified into three basic types: (1) organiza- 
tions developed for the purpose of group partici- 
pation, (2) participation activities fordndividu- 
als, aiyj*(3] means or processes of information 
exchange. 

The forms of information exchange are most 
numerous. So it is convenient to subdivide them 
into those most related to the dissemination of 
information and those more usually identified 
with the collection of information. Often, organi- 
zations and individuals both take advantage of 
these information forms, and there is some 
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overlap between the forms of information dis- 
semination and collection. To the extent that 
citizen participation becomes a dynamic process 
of interaction between citizens and govern- 
ments, the information forms link up into two- 
way exchange processes. 

In these information exchange processes, 
special attention also needs to be given to the 
effectiveness of communication. Perhaps the 
most pressing need is to ensure that language 
which can be understood by laymen is used 
throughout thp process. Another concern is to 
make sure that a multilingual approach is used in 
areas where significant numbers of participants 
, use different languages. Special efforts also may 
be needed to reach the deaf and blind through 
their own language media, and to accommodate 
other participation difficulties of the handi- 
capped and disadvantaged. Such special con- 
cerns may call for adaptations in one or more of 
the forms of information exchange discussed 
here, depending upon particular situations. 

INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 

The major forms of information dissemination 
are: 

1) open government, 

2) meetings and speaker bureaus, 

3) conferences, 

4) publications, 

5) mass media, 

6) displays arid exhibits, 

7) direct mailings, 

8) advertising and public notices, 

9) hot lines, 

10) drop-in Renters, 

11) correspondence, and 

12) word of mouth. 

While these are largely self explanatory, it is 
worth commenting on several of them at this 
point. 

"Open government" simply means that pfiblic 
business is conducted in public view. "Sunshine" 
v and freedom of information laws passed in recent 
years have contributed substantially to the 
visibility of public actions. Private meetings of 
officials in "smoke filled rooms" and rump 
sessions are becoming less important as the real 
policy debates take place in public meetings, and 
as government records are opened increasingly to 
public view (within reasonable limitations 
designed to protect the privacy of individuals 
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about whom public? records are kept). This 
openness allows the press, interested inaiyidu- 
als, and others to see and hear what is going on in 
.government, and to take the initiative to publi- 
cize, comment upon, and influence governmental 
activities. Without this element, much of the rest 
of information dissemination may become sub- 
ject to the criticism tha^it is "managed news." 

Informational meetings may be largely a form 
of one-way communication from the govern- 
ment to the people, or they may be combined with 
two-way communication objectives. Informa- 
tion meetings may be initiated by the govern- 
ment or requested by outside groups .and indi- 
viduals. Speaker bureaus established within 
government agencies can greatly facilitate the 
governmental response to requests for informa- 
tion meetings. Frequently, speakers available 
from such bureaus are backed up with displays, 
slide presentations, documentary films, video- . 
tapes, exhibits, publications, and other means of 65 
helping to improve the effectiveness of their 
appearances. Information meetings may be large 
or small, and reported by the mass inedia or not. 
Even when designed primarily as an information 
dissemination event, they may draw responses. 
Any such citizen feedback (which may come from 
the audience spontaneously or in response to 
press. coverage) provides an opportunity for' 
information collection and governmental re- 
sponse. 

Conferences, like meetings, may be large or 
small, reported by the press or not, and largely 
designed for information dissemination or for 
two-way information exchange. The main differ- 
ence between meetings and conferences is that 
conferences are longer,* less superficial, and 
better prepared. They may differ in length from v " 
one day to several days, but in any case they will 
address one or more topics in considerable depth. 
They may make greater use of publications, 
visual aids, and experts in the subject matter of 
the conference. The proceedings of conferences 
frequently are published or formally reported 
upon in some way, and when two-way communi- 
* cations are a major feature of the conference, the 
record of the conference probably will include the 
"results" of -deliberations. 

Publications may be long or short, technical or 
simple, expensive or inexpensive, produced in 
large or small quantities, and made available on 
limited or mass market bases. Combinations also 
are possible, such as expensive technical docu- 
ments made available on a limited basis, while 



inexpensive popular versions are distributed 
widely. Copies may be given away at meetings, 
schools, libraries, and other commonly frequent- 
ed locations, Or through masS mailings. They also 
may be mailed individually to those requesting 
them, or sold through public offices. Reference 
copies may be deposited at various public office^ 
or libraries. 

The mass media may be used in many different 
ways. The media may simply be allowed to report 
on governmental activities, or the government 
may make special efforts to initiate coverage by 
the press and to work yvitH the press in improving 
the* completeness, depth, and timeliness of 

t reporting. Special feature stories may be devel- 
oped in this manner, including newspaper and 
magazine articles, and interviews or .special 
programs on radio and television. -Spot an- 
nouncements, talk show appearances, regular 

^ news ^coverage, and other s uses of the media 
frequently may be arranged free of charge under 
the public service requirements of federal radio 
and television license^. Much has been written 
about effective u&e of the media which will not be 
repeated here. However, it is' important to 
indicate that the full potential of the press in 
disseminating information concerning govern- 
mental affairs cannot be^realized without the 
active participation of governmental officials 
and agencies. 

Displays and exhibits may stand on their owa 
as effective information dissemination forms, 
apart from their use in meetings and conferences. 
They may be located in public buildings, shop- 
ping malls, and other places where large numbers 
of people are likely to see them. 

Direct mailings, paid advertising, and legal 
notices may supplement each other or be viewed 
as alternatives. Generally speaking, legal notices 
are the least effective in reaching people. They 
are generally small and lost among many similar 
notices. Advertising is much more prominently 
displayed and may be used for a much wider 
variety of purposes, ranging well beyond the 
satisfaction of minimum legal requirements. 
Direct mailings may be even more effective if 
well designed, since they may be targeted 
directly to individuals or groups affected by gov- 
ernmental programs and actions, or to all people 
living in an affected neighborhood, community, 
or governmental jurisdiction. Mass mailings of 
inexpensive popular versions of governmental 
proposals, plans, and reports are becoming 



commonly used in modern citizen participation 
processes. Sometimes they may be combined 
with the mailing of tax or utility bills, or inserted 
into newspapers. 

Hotlines and drop-in centers are also becoming 
more popular. Hotlines are simply telephone 
lines which are open long hours, or perhaps 
around the clock, to either present a recorded 
message and record incoming requests for 
further information, or to provide access to a 
knowledgeable person in the government with 
whom the caller may consult for help, advice, or 
information about governmental activities and 
programs. Drop-in centers provide a similar 
service on a face-to-face basis at a location 
convenient to citizens. Drop-in centers may be 
provided uniformly throughout a community on 
a decentralized basis .for general informational 
purposes, or as a special service in particular 
areas where governmental programs or activities 
are having special effects on people who require 
unusual efforts by the government to provide 
points of contact. 

Correspondence and word of mquth are such 
basic techniques of communication that they are 
often forgotten in the citizen participation 
process. They arise from the simple right of the 
people to petition and write to fheir govern- 
mental officials and to engage in free speech 
about their government even to the point of 
spreading rumors. However, special attention to 
these two opportunities for information dissemi- 
nation can pay off. Courteous and responsive 
replies to correspondence can supply much 
needed information to both individuals and 
groups, and frequently will supply the substance 
for word of mouth communications throughout a 
community. With some deliberate effort, word of 
mouth communications networks may be devel- 
oped through political, civic, and neighborhood 
groups. Such means of communication^nay be 
most important in communities with language 
barriers or low educational levels, where the 
printed word, media coverage, and meeting 
attendance do i\ot reach effectively. 

INFORMATION COLLECTION 

Information collection methods include, hear- 
ings, workshops, meetings and conferences, 
consultation, government records, analyses of 
nongovernmental documents and sources, par- 
ticipant observers, and surveys, ^lost of these 
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are largely self-explanatory, though some elabo- 
ration may be helpful. 

Public hearings are probably the most common 
means of citizen participation used by govern- 
ments. > They are a traditional part of the 
legislative process, and are becoming increasing- 
ly prominent in administrative processes. Typi- 
cally used just prior to the passage of a law or 
ordinance, or the making of an administrative 
decision, they also are being used now increas- 
ingly at earlier stages in public policymaking 
processes. Nevertheless, the legal requirements 
surrounding them and the rigidity of their formal 
structures subject them to much criticism be- 
cause of the lack of opportunity for effective 
interaction between citizens and governmental 
officials. 

Workshops and meetings are less formal than 
hearings, and they provide better opportunities 
for interaction. Workshops and meetings de- 
signed to collect information are more* like the 
conferences described above, but they are 
provided with specific means to elicit informa- 
tion from citizens in a setting which provides 
background information and assistance to citi- 
zens to help them express their views in relevant 
ways. It is in this type of setting, very often, 
where the special techniques of facilitating 
interaction can tTe introduced most fruitfully. 
Such techniques include the use of: 

1. Arbitration and mediation. 

2. Staff facilitators operatinjf^s coordina- 
tors and catalysts in the interchange of 1 
ideas among different groups. 

3. A "plural planning" process in which 
alternative plans are developed to rep- 
resent the ideal solutions to problems as 
seen from differing viewpoints, thereby 
setting the stage for seeking com- 
promise positions which satisfy as many 
different views as possible. "Advocacy 
planning" also may be used as part of 
this process, supplying one or more 
groups of citizens with their own plan- 

t ning advisors to help them "speak the 
language" of government effectively as 
they advocate their own views. This is 
much like having legal counsel in judi- 
cial proceedings. 

4. Processes of group dynamics in which 
brainstorming, role playing, feedback of 



various types, and psycho-social tech- 
niques of enhancing group productivity 
are used by skilled leaders. 

5. Focused group discussion^ in which 
people are interviewed in groups rather 
than individually, and their inter- 
actions are used to clarify issues and 
develop new insights at a deeper level 
than would emerge from individual 
interviews. Focused group discussions 
may use group dynamics techniques, but 
they are more directly task oriented to a 
particular problem .already identified 
before the discussion takes place, and 
the need to probe certain aspects of this 
problem more thoroughly in a relatively* . 
well structured way. 

6. Policy capturing processes in which the 
values of participants on a variety of 
interrelated issues are weighted and 
traded off against each other in an effort 
to measure the quantitative relation- 
ships among a variety of policy options 
within the populations represented by 
participants. 

7. The policy Delphi process in which, a 
group of respondents is polled about 
some issue successively over a period of 
time during whicli the respondents are 
supplied with feedback from the whole 
group between each polling. The object is 
to systematically develop and express 
the consensus views of the group. 

8. Priority setting exercises in which 
advisory .group? and policy bodies rank 
or" rate competing public projects' or 
program levels until a consensus is 
reached regarding their relative priori- 
ties for public spending. 

9. A design-in wherein self-selected citi- 
zens come together for intensive work 
sessions in which they are supplied with 
staff assistance and materials to enable 
them to "think out loud" about communi- 
ty issues posed by officials or by citizens 
themselves, and to express their 
thoughts visually and physically 
through maps, drawings, and models. 
During the process, the citizens may be 
given briefings, and may make field trips 
to familiarize themselves with actual 



conditions. The results are well articu- 
lated citizen perceptions of community 
problems and potential solutions which 
may be considered by government offi- 
cials. 

10. "Game" simulations can be used in the 
interactive process, either with or with- 
out the assistance of computers, to help 
participants see the likely outcomes of 
policy options in relation to one another 
before they are decided upon. This is a 
type of simplified and foreshortened 
series of comparative impact analyses 
which gives policy advisers and deci- 
sionmakers better "feel" for the effects of 
their actions, though it does not take ttfe 
place of fully developed impact analyses. 

11. A series of technological innovations 
using computers, television, and tele- 
phone lines can be used to speed up these 
interactive^ processes and to span dis- 
tances between participants who can- 
not conveniently be assembled in one 
place. Such techniques include inter- 
active cable television, teleconferencing 
by computers, real time computer polling 
with feedback, interactive computer 
graphics, and game simulations. 

As the listing of these techniques shows, there 
are many means at hand for enhancing the 
interaction between citizens and governments in 
workshops and meetings, as well as in unas- 
sembled groups. Such workshops and meetings 
may be open to all who wish to come, or they may 
be limited to those on an invitation list designed 
to be representative of specific interests or types 
of expertise. These same means also may be 
applied Iqmeetings of official governing bodies 
or advisor^* committees, commissions, or task 
forces. Obviously, they also may be used with 
various citizens groups, special interest groups, 
and program clientele groups. 

Consultation may be used as a means of 
gathering information in several ways. An open 
door policy by governmental officials and 
resulting face-to-face consultations with average 
citizens, program clients, and community leaders 
or other influential persons constitute traditional 
means of consultation. More recently, however, 
more systematic means of consultation have been 
used increasingly. These rely upon published 
notice of governmental proposals and draft 
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documents, often including proposed community 
plans, draft legislation, proposed ordinances, 
and draft administrative regulations. The publi- 
cation of these documents is accompanied by an 
invitation for interested parties to submit writ- 
ten comments and recommendations. Sometimes 
public hearings • also are provided so that 
comments may be offered verbally as wel| as in 
writing, but other times written responses alone 
are accepted. This notice-and-written-response 
procedure typically is accompanied by later 
publication of the final action along with an 
analysis of comments received and explanations 
of their disposition. 

Government records and case files contain a 
great deal of information about program opera- 
tions and other public policy issues. In addition, 
nongovernmental sources of information (such 
as research reports, news sources, newsletters of 
special interest groups, and so on) frequently 
contain invaluable information about the«views 
of various segments of the public. Analysis of 
these public records and nongovernmental 
sources can help significantly to augment gov- 
ernmental understanding of public issues as they 
affect "clients" and others. The technical field of 
content analysis may be applied with great bene- 
fit to some of these sources— particularly those 
sources emanating from the news media. 

Participant observers are trained cultural 
anthropologists who can mix with a particular 
segment of the population, be accepted into the 
group, and learn what makes the group respond' 
as it does to its environment and to the govern- 
mental programs and services with which the 
group comes in contact. This affords a much 
deeper understanding of the dynamic relation- 
ship between the government and the people 
served than almost any other method, and it is 
particularly useful where the segment of popula- 
tion being studied is different enough from the 
predominant culture of the community that such 
differences could make governmental policies 
and programs unworkable if they are not taken 
into consideration. 6 > 

'Finally, there is" the survey technique. Used 
very seldom in governmental decisionmaking 
processes until after World War II, surveys nov^ 
have become very common elements^at all levels ' 
of government. There are many types of surveys, 
ranging from the opinion polling which has 
become a household word in election campaigns, 
to mailed questionnaires of considerable length 
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and dep^h, to individual interviews, group 
interviews, and even highly sophisticated issue 
balloting based upon mass media educational 
efforts which may (in some cases) be linked to 
the balloting through computer terminals and 
telephone lines.' The purposes of surveys are to 
collect information in an unbiased way from a 
full cross section of the population, or a segment 
thereof chosen in advance, and to do so in a timely 
fashion and inexpensively so that additional 
reliable and relevant information can be given to 
decisionmakers before they must decide a related 
public policy issue. While amateurs frequently 
dabble in surveys, this is a highly technical field 
in which statistical sampling, professional 
wording of questions, and careful administration 
are essential to the validity of the results. 

ORGANIZATIONAL FORMS 
OF PARTICIPATION 

Alexis deTocqueville's observation almost 150 
years ago that Americans f band together in 
voluntary associations with unusual frequency 
is as true today as when he made it. Almost every 
imaginable type of voluntary association exists 
in the U.S. today. Some are established totally 
without governmental initiative, while others are 
created or sponsored by government. Described 
below are some major types of citizen. organi- 
zations involved in governmental activities. 

First is a group of citizen organizatiorts which 
might be termed "indigenous." These are based 
upon area of residence, and within that jurisdic- 
tion the citizens' interests are general purpose. 
These groups may be rather broadbased civic 
associations or federations of civic associations 
with fairly large geographic jurisdiction, encom- 
passing perhaps as much as a whole city or 
county. Then, there may be neighborhood associ- 
ations with much more restricted geographic 
-bound^ties. These may encompass only the 
subdiyision built by a single contractor or the < 
service area of a single elementary school. In & 
areas undergoing cultural change or physical 
decline, or facing some other visible problem 
(like rising crime or declining schools), more 
militant citizen action councils and block groups 
may form. At the smallest en3 of the spectrum is 
the tenant association which may be limited to a 
single apartment building or project. 

Despite differences in size, all of these "indi- 
genous" citizen organizations spring from a 
geographic residence basis of membership, and 



are general purpdse in nature. They are distin- 
guished from oneVanother, in addition to size, 
chiefly by the types of problems they face within 
their geographic bounds and the resulting 
intensity or militancy of their public action 
programs. Typically, they deal with issues such 
as zoning changes, new development, traffic 
conditions, crime, publicfacilities and Services in 
their areas, physical deterioration, vandalism, 
and changes in population or economic status. 

Next are tfie special interest groups. In the 
citizen participation content, they are of two 
types: one based upon a special interest not 
nejcess'arily connected with a particular govern- , 
mental program, arid the other type consisting of 
the clientele of particular governmental pro- ' 
"grains. The first type of special interest group is 
not tied at all to the residential location of its. 
members— though such groups may have state 
and local chapters in addition to a national fiq 
structure— and neither is the second group 
except whelPimpleijientation of the program 
happens tQ concentrate on aparticular local area. 
Examples of the first type of special interest 
groups are: chambers of commerce, unions, 
churches, professional societies, environmental 
protection and consuirffer organizations, taxpayer 
associations, associations representing particu- 
lar industries, citizen planning associations, 
associations of the various types of state and 
local governments (often seen at the federal level . 
as essentially equivalent to nongovernmental 
interests), and many others. Examples of the 
more particular public program clientele associa- 
tions are parent/teacher/student associations 
(PTSAs), farm bureaus, public housing tenant 
associations, highway user groups, welfare 
rights groups, veterans associations, and so on 
almost endlessly. 

Finally, there are the several types of official 
citizens committees, commissions, and councils 
established withia the governmental framework. ^ 
Some are purely advisory, while others have 
linrited governmental powers. Some are continu- 
ing bodies with definite roles in certain ongoing 
activities of government, while others are tem- 
porary study units which go out of existence 
upon completion of their assignments. Some are 
composed completely of private citizens holding 
no other "official" positions, while Qther such 
bodies have a mixed membership of private 
citizens and public officials. In some cases, 
public governing bodies have one or more 
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"citizen" seats designated for the puqpose of 
incorporating some specific interest (such as a 
student seat on a school bcfard). Citizen members 
T>ften are appointed to these committees, commis- 
sions, and councils by governmental officials or 
by the members of those citizen groups which 
hold seats on the official body t but in some cases 
they are elected by the constituencies they 
represent. Where appointment processes are 
used, the number and types of citizens on the 
body may be specified by law or administrative 
regulation forjhe purpose of ensuring reasonable 
representativeness within the body and to avoid 
the "c ^pfurin g" of the body by special interests 
with vmw ll Hw lumilil be expected to have 

official relationships. 

Local planning commissions (numbering near- 
ly 800 in 197Q) 7 and the citizen advisory commit- 
tees required in numerous federal aid programs* 
7 q exemplify the appointed citizen bodies designed 
primarily for advisory citizen participation 
purposes. Local government study commissions 
provide an example of the temporary citizen task ' 
force. Elected model cities boards, under the now 
defunct federal program of that name, provided 
an example of the elective form of citizen group, a 
form which is reflected now most often in elected 
neighborhood councils established in a number 
of large cities for purposes of neighborhood 
decentralization. The earlier Model Cities boards 
operated, and current elected neighborhood 
councils operate, within the policy framework 
established by their^ity or county government, 
possibly with fcoei$ degree of decisionmaking 
authority withhi their own neighborhoods. 

The issues of decentralization within local gov- 
ernments, and community control of sch&ols, 
were major concerns in the 1960s, generating 
great controversy. They crystalized the question 
concerning whether citizen participation means 
(a) citizen control or (b) ample opportunity for 
citizens to be heard and responded to within jthe 
established structure of government, The anti* 
establishment mood of. the 1960s supported a 
number of citizen control experiments, compet- 
ing with established structures^ government 
for the exercise of power, but the 1970s has been a 
period in which there has been a return to 1 the 
"ample opportunity to be heard" format. Never- 
theless, .decentralization to the neighborhood 
level in a number of the largerlocal jurisdictions 
has remained intact in ah advisory role. 0 Formal- 
ly elected advisory neighborhood councils are the 



result. Some localities— like Dayton and Cincin- 
nati, OH, and New York City— have official 
neighborhood boards which are used systemati- 
cally in their planning and budgeting frtocesses. 10 
At least 19 local governments also have decen- 
tralized their administrative services to "little 
city halls" to facilitate direct contact with their 
citizens. 11 

INDIVIDUAL FORMS OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

Individuals have contact with government as 
individuals in many ways. They vote to put 
elected officials in office (and in some states and 
localities to remove them also), and in many 
places they also vote to initiate government 
policies themselves (as members of the electo- 
rate) or to pass upon the actions of state or local 
legislatures (referendum). 12 Individuals also are 
clients of various public programs, and make 
statements of their own views concerning public 
issues at public hearings, in the mass media, and 
in other forums. Moreover, individuals are 
employed by the government, and there is 
increasing emphasis toward government work 
forces being representative of all segments of the 
general population as a means of breaking down 
the "we-they" relationship between the people 
and the government. In certain governmental 
programs (notably antipoverty and Indian pro- 
grams), special efforts are made to hire project 
personnel for public contact positions who are 
members of the population sector being served. 
This "indigenous" employment practice is de- 
signed to sensitize the government staff as well 
as to enhance acceptance of the governmental 
program by project clients. Volunteer workers 
also are used in some programs to supplement 
public agency efforts and to add the indigenous 
> dimension. 

Individuals also are active in influencing 
public issues through political campaigning and 
lobbying for their own special interests, not only 
at election times but throughout the year. When 
individuals feel they are adversely affected by 
governmental policies or proposals they may also 
exercise various rights of administrative appeal, 
may appeal to a court to stop the implementation 
of a governmental decision and/or to change that 
decision, or may even mount a demonstration or 
pfttest of some type. These last three courses of 
action^administrative appeals, court action, 
and demonstrations— may be used by organiza- 
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tions as well as individuals. Indeed, those actions 
of this type having far reaching significance for 
public policy usually do have organizational 
backing, even though they may take the form of a 
case directly affecting only an individual. Class 
action suits are relatively new instruments in the 
U.S. for influencing relationships between the 
government and the people, and they are based on 
an aggregation of individuals rather than upon 
'the existence of an organized corporate body 
representing the interest involved. 

Individual citizen participation (a) relies upon 
adequate information dissemination, (b) cleajly 
can contribute substantially to the information 
collected by government, and (c) often can be 
enhanced very substantially when exercised 
within the framework of citizen participation 
organizations. Apart from these interrelation- 
ships among the major types of participation, 
there is one additional factor to consider when an 
individual has a problem with, or grievance 
against, government, and is affected alone. In 
such cases, that person may find that mounting 
an effort to rectify the situation can be more than 
an individual can do alone. To surmount this 
difficulty, some gtfvernments have established 
ombudsmen, consumer affairs offices, offices of 
public counsel, or other similar mechanisms. 
Theag^ffr^es assign government officials to the 
tasks of receiving and looking into complaints 
about the activities of government, and using the 
authority of their positions to gain access to / 
relevant government information, to make offi- / 
cial findings, and to assist complainants in/ 
getting a fair hearing by the government. Thty 
practice began in Europe but has spread tjb 
several states in the U.S. over the past decade pr 
so, and to several other units of government in |he 
U.S. as well. 13 The ombudsman concept also Jias 
Us counterparts in the judicial system, where 
legal aid services and public defender systems 
have expanded significantly in recent years. 14 
The result is that, increasingly, the individual is 
not left alone in his quest for justice and fair play 
at the hands of government. 

Relationships Between the Purposes and - 
Forms of Citizen Participation ^ 

Table 3-1 shows in a rough way the degree to 
which the several forms of citizen participation 
may be used to achieve the eight specific 
purposes of citizen participation. The most 
obvious feature about the, table is that of the 31 



forms of participation, abouNour-fifths may be 
counted upon to channel information to citizens, 
while about the same number may be counted 
upon as means of collecting information from or 
about citizens. While the forms of participation 
are not always the same for these two tasks, 
about three-fifths of the 31 typically may be 
expected to serve both purposes. This means that 
a large number of different channels for two-way 
communications between citizens and govern- 
ment may be opened. 

In a general sense, any two-way communica- 
tions channel may be viewed as a means of 
helping to improve public decisions, programs, 
projects, and services if diligently applied 
toward this end. However, the outcome of 
participation through r^pst of the forms is so 
uncertain in relation to its effect on programs 
that only a few may be counted upon, necessarily, 
to improve public decisions in most cases. The 
latter indude those specifically designed to solve 
problems of individuals, to provide unbiased 
datp about the whole population affected, and to 
sensitize government tathe "objective" factors in 
a public issue. Several other forms of information 
exchange and organizational or individual par- 
ticipation obviously affect the nature of public 
^decisions, but whether or not the effect is an 
j improvement may be less certain. For example, 
» the effects of political campaigning, lobbying, 
' subjecting public decisionmakers to special 
interest group pressures, and holding hearings, 
may or may not improve public activities. In 
some cases, in fact, these types of participation 
may delay decisions or, perhaps even lead to 
decisions being skewed away from the general 
^public- interest. 

Roughly a third of the 31 foFms of citizen 
participation provide fairly reliable means of (a) 
enhancing acceptance of public decisions or 
• programs, (b) supplementing public agency 
work, or (c) altering political power and resource ! 
allocation patterns. The forms of participation 
which enhance public acceptance do so by 
providing political legitimacy (voting, open gov- 
ernment, and objective surveys), two-way com- 
munications (working in public projects, meet- 
ings, conferences, workshops, consultation, hot 
lines, and drop-in-centers), or high public visa- 
bility (advertising, notices, and word of mouth). 
Those forms of participation supplementing 
public agencflf work include the contributions 
made by citizen organizations in providing 
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Table 3-1 

PURPOSES SERVED BY THE VARIOUS FORMS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION* 
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information, preparing reports, and volunteering 
services, a$ well as some of the more intensive 
forms of individual participation (working in 
public projects, and pursuing administrative or 
judicial appeals which may revise and clarify 

* public ^policies, programs, and procedures), and 
some of the .information dissemination and 
collection methods which help to spread public 
messages or gather-in outside information for 
use by government. The obvious contributors to 
altering political power and public resource 
allocation patterns are the activities of' citizen 
participation organizations, political participa 
tion- (voting, campaigning, and lobbying), *an 
pursuing administrative and judicial appeal. . 
Opra government also can be expected to aid 
such changes.sjmply through the power of public 
scrutiny. Several other forms of citizen participa- 
tion, as indicated in ffuTlable, have more subtle 
(but sometimes very definite) impacts on politi- 
cal and resource allocation patterns. 

Very few of the citizen participation forms 
have an obvioys relationship to protecting 
individual and minority group rights and inter- 
ests, or to delaying or avoiding difficult public 
decisions, although quite a few may be used for 
this purpose if sincere efforts are made to do so. 
Apiong the forms most obviously related to both 
these purposes are administrative and judicial 
appeals. Forms related more to minority pur- 
poses are open government and word of mouth, 
both of which can be positive factors in assisting 
minority groups to find out about governmental 
activities which may affect them. Demonstra- 
tions and protests also may serve both minority 
and delay purposes, and the latter (or avoidance) 
purpose may be especially well^served by 

) political action in many cases. 

Nearly half of the^citizen participation foriris 
typically can be expected to make a positive 
contribution toward achieving at least founof the 
eight purposes of citizen participation if used 
diligently and in "godd faith' 1 by both officials 
and citizens. 



•Who Gets Involved in 
Citizen Participation and Why? * 

- Toble 3-2 shows, in a general way, degree of 
interaction and involvement among the Various 
types of public officials and sectors of the general 
public, and the typic&l.purposd§t>f involvement 
from thjeir own viewpoints or in terms of the 
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PURPOSES OF CITIZEN PAftTIClPATiON GENEfevLJ-Y EMPHASIZED l*Y VARIOUS 
INTERESTS; AND RELATIVE tXTENT; OF TH&R INVOLVEMENT* 
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v » Variable arhoynt or intensity of involvement, depending upon4he situation, frequently ranging from low to high, 
Bfank =*7ypically^pt involved; ** ^ * 

,**These specific purpose^ all ope7ate within tt>e two gepeial purposes of \1> changing the bejtavioi of governments so that they respond 
bettor to citizen needs a/id desires, and <2> chang»ng"citi/en benavjor.^ make citizens more capable and active »n governmental affairs 
.and less alienated from society. The characjjyuattons of specific purposes as universal, establishment, ot ^ntiestablishment are not precise, 
rather, they are reminders' that these purposes are viewed differently^arjd useo* differently by* different groups and individuals? 

* * ' t * » • * • .V ' • * * *• 

SOURCE. AClR staff compilation of irttojmatjon principally contained in. Robert A. Aleshire, Planning and Gfczen Participation, Costs, 
Benefits^and Approaches, Groan Affairs Quarterly, Vol. £ No. VBeverly Hills, CA, Sage Publications, June 1970, pp. 369 93< Sherry R. 
/fcnstein # *\ Ladder of utizen Pajticipattjbn, 'fcumaf, of the American institute ot P/anners, Vol, XXXV, No. 4, WasKington, EX. American 
iQstitute of Planners, Jury 1969, -pp. 21^24, Edmitod M. Burke, Citizen Participation Strategies, /ourna/ of the American /nstitute of 
P/anfters, Vok XX^IV, No.,$ 4 Wajhingt£& bt*, American Institute of Planners, September 1968, pp. 287 ,94, Melvm Mogulof, Citizen: 
/'jiKKlCon -A Review and Com/neAtary on federal >Pohc res addPracUces, Washington, DC, The Urban Institute, 1970, kelson M. Rosen 

m /nyo/vemenf #rs Unc/ Use Governance, Iswe^v and ^Irlhods,, Washington /DC, The UrbarUnstitute, 1976. • . * 
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effect they have. 1 * As this table sltows, ail the 
basic'types of public of ficials usually have a high r 
degree of involvement with some aspect of citizen 
participation. .Court officials are. least involved, 
but $ven they must deal with^tizen appeals 
when aggrieved^p&rties seek tb protect their 
. individual ^nd minority group rights or interests, 
or"to delay or change a public decision made in 
the executive or legislative branches of govern- 
- ment. ;/ - 

. * Among the various sectors of the general 
public, th,e press, special interest groups, and 

r specific clientele groups related to governmental 
programs generally are the most intensely 
involved. Their jbigh degree of involvement is 
prompted by a concern With most of the eight 
purposes of' citize&^^j^rticipation. Minority 
groups, individual clients benefiting from pro- 
grams, individual citizens employed in a govern- 
ment program, and aggrieved parties all have 
extensive involvement with government, but for 
more restricted purposes. The minority groups 
and aggrieved parties are more concerned with 
altering the allocation of political power and 
public resources, protecting their own rights, and 
delaying or avoiding public decisions which may , 
be incompatible with their own interests, while Z 
the, individual program, beneficiaries and fildi- 
. genous employees are more likely to be c^gcerned 
with program information and the acceptability 
df programs. Organized majority, groups, resi- 
dents of particular neighborhoods or communi- 
ties, and voters may get involvectto a high degree 
or very little, depending upon the ebb and flow of 
specific issues at particalar times and places. 
Mipority groups also may exhibit this situational 
behavior with respect to their involvement since^ 
many policy issues and administrative actions* 
have no particular minority group focus. Ordi- 
nary citizens, in the main, who are not acting in 
one or another of these other citizen capacities, 
can n be expected to have very* little direct 

. involvement in citizen participation programs. 

m ' The potential for involvement by any individu- 
al or group at any time, however, may be as 
important as actual involvement. For exatfipje, 
the fact that citizens have' the opportunity to 
examine and criticize a local budget probably * 
will mfluente that budget even if such citizen 
action seldom occurs. While this follows common 
sense, its yalidit jTalso Jias been*ponfirmed clearly 
by the mathematical field of game theory. 1 * ; 




( Special Techniques to Enhance 
% Interactive Participation 

Tqble 3-3 lists 15 special techniques which 
have been used in various of the citizen participa- 
tion forms to enhance the effectiveness of two- 
way information flows between different ele- 
ments within government or within the citizenry, 
or between the government and citizens. As the 4 
table shows, most of these techniques may be 
used with the various types of organizations 
involved in citizen participation, as well as in 
workshops, meetings, and conferences designed.* 
to elicit responses from participating citizens and 
others. In addition, the "plural planning" or 
advocacy planning techniques described earlier 
can be used to inject alternative policies or plans 
into political campaigns or appeals\rocesses of 
either the administrative or judicial varieties. * 
Finally, some of the newer technological tech- 
niques, based upon computers and television, 75 
may be used to add an irtteractive dimension to 
surveys. 

It should be noted that these special techniques 
(most of which relate to groups rather than 
individuals) are not the only means of facilitating 
participation* In fact, all the forms oi citizen 
participation previously identified do this, and 
many of them (such as hot lines, direct mail, 
drop-in centers, and ombudsmen) are directly * 
designed to facilitate participation by individu- 
als ^s individuals. The distinction made here 
between forms and special techniques is simply 
that the former are identifiable structures or 
activities which stand on their own, while. the 
l&tter peed'a vehicle in which to be used (and a ^ 
* variety of vehicles will serve). 

When to Use Citizen Participation 

;An effective citizen participation process 
involves the appropriate Use of different forms 
knd tecKjiiqves at the right stages in a govern- 
mental activity. Table 3-4 shows this relation- * • 
ship in a generalized fashion K telatihg the stages 
of governmental activity to the major purposes of 
citizen participation. Them, by referring back to 
Tables 3/1 and 3-3, the readencan translate these 
purposes into* appropriate options for the forms 
and techniques of citizen participation -which 
might be chosen at any stage. 

For purposes of this analysis, the stages o k f gov- 
ernmental decisionmaking and problem solving 
activities are: ' » 
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SPECIAL TECHNIQUES OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION RELATED TO 
MAJOR FORMS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 



\ FORMS 
>y Of 
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Tab/e 3-4 

APPROPRIATENESS OF CITIZEN'PARTICIPATION.PURPOSCS 
AT THE VARIOUS STAGES OF G0VERNMENTAL ACTIVITY 


X * SIAGES 

X of 

>v Governmental 
X Activity 

*l> X 

SPECIFIC x/ 
PURPOSES X 

of \ . 
Citizen /X 
Participation • X^ 


1. Problem and 
Issue Recognition 

2. Goals Setting 

3. Fact Finding * 
and Research 

4. Problem 
Definition 
and Revision 
of Goals 

5. Developmeni 
of Alternative 
Public Policies 
and Programs 

6. Analysis 

of Alternatives 
(impact analyses) 

. 7. Recommendation 
and Adoption 
of Preferred 
Public Policies 
and Programs 

8. Implementation 
of Adopted 
Public Policies 
and rro*rams 

9. Evaluation of 
Policy and 
Program 
Implementation 
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1. Give Information to 
Citizens 

2. Get Information From/ 
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Programs 

5. Supplement Public 
Agency Work 
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6. Alter Political Power 
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7. Protect Individual 
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•These specific purposes all operate within the two general purposes of (1) changing the behavior of governments so that they respond 
better to citizen needs and desires, and (2) changing citizen behavior to make citizens more capable and active in governmental 
affairs and less alienateb from society The characterizations of specific purposes as universal, establishment, or antiestablishment 
are not precise, rather, they are reminders that these purposes are viewed differently and used differently by different groups and 
individuals. 

SOURCE Cogan & Associates, Techniques of Public Involvement, State Planning Series 1 1, Washington, DC, Council ot State Plan- 
ning Agencies, 1977. * : 
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1) problems and issues recognition 

2) goals setting, 

3) fact finding and research, 

4) problem defihition and revision of goals, 

5) development of alternative public poli- 
cies and programs, 

6) analysis of alternatives [impact ana- 
lyses), 

7) recommendation and adoption of pre- 
ferred public policies and programs, 

8) implementation of adopted public policies 
and programs, and 

9) evaluation of policy and program imple- 
mentation. 

As Table 3-4 shows, citizen participation of 
some type is appropriate at all of these stages. 
The widest range of participation purposes apply 
at the recommendation, adoption, andimplemen- 
tation stages, but almost as wide a range is 
appropriate at the earlier goal setting and 
problem definition stages. Very significant par- 
ticipation, involving half or more of the citizen 
participation purposes, also is appropriate 
at the problem and issue recognition stage 
as well as the impact analysis and final evalua- 
tion stages. The fewest purposes of pubjiic in- 
volvement come into play at the fact finding and 
research stage and the stage in which alternative 
public policies and programs are developed, 
although these purposes sometimes may produce 
very significant benefits at these stages also. The 
high degree of expertise*needed at these stages 
(or large amounts of technical assistance needed 
to compensate for the lack of expertise by 
citizens) sometimes limits the amount of partici- 
pation at these two stages. Still, it should be 
recognized that the professionally trained "ex- 
perts" have no 'monopoly on creativity or nefw 
ways of seeing ploblems and solutions. In fact, 
sometimes too much training restricts vision 
enough that only a fresh view from outside the 
bureaucracy can open new vistas and break 
impasses. 

table 3-4* Also shpws how continuously or 
sporadically the different purposes of citizen 
participation are likely to be focused upon by the 
various interests (identified in Table 3-2) as a 
governmental activity is pursued. Goals which 
are pursued from beginning to end include 
informing citizens and developing information 
for use in governmental activities. The purposes 
of improving public decisions, aupplementing 



public agency work, and protecting individual 
and minority group rights also recur throughout 
the process. Efforts to enhanceTfcceptance of 
policies and programs and t() alt^r political 
poweY and public resources allocation patterns 
occur primarily at the direction setting and 
implementation stages (stages 1, 2, 4,* 7, and 8). 
Anyone interested in delaying or reversing 
public decisions and activities also nyjy be 
concerned with these direction setting stages, but 
drastic actions to achieve this purpose usually 
are reserved for the recommendation, adoption, 
and implementation stages (stages 7 and 8). 

Programs in Which 
Citizen Participation is Used 

Citizen participation is used in botjj the 
legislative and executive branches of govern- 
ment, and often relates to processes and policies 
of general government involving the highest level 
elected and appointed officials. Such participa- 
tion also is used quite commonly in many 
individual programs in both the physical devel- 
opment and human services fields, where citi- 
zens may be involved even more deeply, delving 
into administrative matters and dealing with 
lower level staff people as well as the higher level 
policies and officials. Except for the most 
traditional forms of political participation (vot- 
ing, campaigning^ and lobbying), 1 " most forms 
and techniques of citizen participation used 
today are of relatively recent origin. 

Some of the more recent citizen participation 
methods, however, have older roots going back to 
earlier physical development programs and local 
governnfent reforms. The "good government" 
movement in the early part^f this century 
spawned citizen planning commissions through- 
out much of the nation and a variety of citizen 
task forces and study commissions which 
prepared special reports with recommendations 
for improving and modernizing the forms and 
functions of government. Often, these commis- 
sions, tasjc forces, and study groups originated as> 
citizen "watch dog" groups designed to monitor 
the activities of government and bring outside 
pressure to bear as a means of correcting govern- 
mental abuses and inadequacies. However, as 
time passed, the planning commissions and other 
Citizen groups in the physical development 
programs took on functions which were inpre 
integral to the operations of continuing govern- 
mental activities. Their physical development 



assignments oriented them largely toward public 
works projects and the programming of funds for 
such projects over three or five-year periods of 
time in accordance with physical development 
plans> 

This physical project orientation led to empha- 
sis upon improving the design of the projects to 
enhance their efficiency and effectiveness and to 
minimize their adverse impacts on the communi- 
ty, thereby jenhancing their political and com- 
munity acceptance. Urbafi redevelopment and 
renewal programs deepened citizen involvement 
in physical development work very greatly in the 
1950s, and led the way for even more intensive 
participation under the Model Cities program in 
the second half of the 1980s. Heavy participation 
in transportation projects began in the 1980s, and 
environmental concerns have been added in the 
1970s, Energy programs are nowvat the threshold 
^ of developing such involvement. 

Citizen participation in agricultural and natu- 
ral resources programs came out of somewhat 
different traditions in the early part of the 
century. The former were approached, for 
example, through the demonstration programs of 
the agricultural extension agents (with direct 
farmer^ contacts), through loan programs with 
farmer-controlled review committees, and 
through the election of farmer-fcontrolled soil 
conservation districts, while the development of 
water resources (through building dams and 
supplying irrigation and rural electrification) 
generated rural citizen committees and direct 
"consumer" relationships with, the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Citizen participation in human services pro- 
grams recefved national attention considerably 
later, and grew out of still different traditions. It 
is more people oriented, case work sensitive, and 
advocative in nature. Its roots are largely in 
< • social work arid sociology, and its national 
origins are found in the mid-1980s when the 
antipoverty program and similar efforts began— 
some have argued— as an effort to defuse the 
"time bomb" of dissatisfaction in urban ghettos 
which eventually broke out as urban riots. In 
Comparison with citizen participation inphysical 
developmental fields, human services participa- 
tion tends to be more oriented t<y continuous 
program operations^ on a yeaiyby-year and 
* month-by-month basis, rather than the more 
episodic project orientation represented by 
public works. Despite its later start, the human 
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services field encompasses some of the most 
innovative participation forms and techniques. 
However, these tend not to be as uniformly 
applied across all human services as is common 
among physical development programs. 

Among the general government programs, 
except for comprehensive planning which fol- 
lows the physical development pattern, tradi- 
tional political participation (augmented by 
occasional temporary study commissions) typi- 
cally was felt to be adequate until recent years. In 
the post-Watergate era, however, the urge to 
rebuild confidence in government has led to 
major efforts in the last few years to open all 
parts of government to public view. Increasingly, 
now,, most legislative meetings are open to the 
public and may. even be broadcast by the 
* .electronic media, while administrative rulemak- 
ing which once took place behind closed doors 
(with the involvement of only special interest 
groups) also has been put out in the open through 79 
public notices, publication of proposed rules, and 
open invitations for all to comment and have 
their comments responded to. Even labor negoti- 
ations now are being conducted in public in some 
cases, or submitted to some sort of public 
Ratification process afterwards. 

Admittedly, these characterizations of partici- * 
pation across the broad spectrum of government 
programs and activities is very general and 
imprecise. Nevertheless, it provides some sense 
of the different origins and perceptions of 
participation in the different programs. Addi- 
tional detail on some of these programs is 
provided in Chapter 4, where brief descriptions 
of citizen participation requirements in several 
k fede/al grant programs are examined, and in 
Chapter 5 where there ig an examination of 
participation in issues of s^ate and local govern- 
ment budgeting and financing.- ^ 

A general overview of the program-by- 
program variations in citizen participation forms 
and techniques are shown in Table 3 : 5. This table, 
also shows variations^ program for the several 
"means" of facilitating citizen participation— re- 
- gardless of which form or technique is being 
used. " N 

The forms and techniques of citizen participa* 
tion have been described earlier In this chapter,, 
but the general means of facilitating them have 
only begn hinted at. Thus,~lt is appropriate to 
describe- the means here before proceeding to 
examine Table 3-5. These u means" are actions. 
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Table 3-5 

PROGRAMS USING VARIOUS CITIZEN PARTICIPATION FORMS, 
TECHNIQUES, AND MEANS OF FACILITATION— BY FREQUENCY OF USE* 


\ PROGRAMS 

\ % >v Citizen 
FORMS, \ Participation 


General Government 


Physical Development 


Human Services 


1 . Budget and 
Finance 

2. Comprehensive 
Planning 

3. Legislation 

4. Administrative 
Rule-Making 

5. Labor Relations 

6. Scientific 
Research 


1. Community 
Development 

2. Economic 
Development 

3.. Transportation 

4. Environmental ^ 
Protection 

^ ftt ami i 

»>• energy 

6. Agriculture 

7. Natural Resources 


1. Aging 

2. Anti-Poverty - 
3: Jobs 

4. Health 

5. Education 

6. Leisure Time 

7. Welfare 

8. Housing 

9. Criminal Justice 


TECHNIQUES,\ 
AND MEANS OF \ 
FACILITATING \ 


Citizen " 

Participation >v 


FORMS 

1. Organizational 

a. Citizen Groups „ 

b. Special Interest Groups 
y c. Specific Program Clien- 
; tele Groups 

d. Official Citizen Com- 
mittees, Task Forces, and 
Commissions 

2. Individual 

a. Voting 

b. Being a Program Client 

c. Making Statements 

d. Attending Meetings 

e. Working in Public 
Projects / 

f. Campaigning/Lobbying , 

g. Court/Administrative 
v Appeals r 

h. Demonstrating 

3. Information Dissemination 

a. Open (Sovernment 

b. Special Public Informa- 
* tjon Meetings • >, 

c. Conferences *■ 

d. Publications 

e. Mass Media 
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f. Displays/Exhibits/Etc. 

g. Mail 

h. Advertising/Notices 

i. Hot Lines 

j. Drop-In Centers 
k. Correspondence . 

4. Information Collection 

a. Hearings 

b. Workshops, Meetings 
and Conferences 

c. Consultation 

d. Government Records 

e. Nongovernment Docu- 
ments (content analysis). 

f. Participant Observers 
^g. Survey* 

TECHNIQUES 

1. Legal 

a. Arbitration 

2. Psychological 

a. Mediation 

b. Coordinator/Catalyst 

c. Plural (advocacy) 
Planning • 

d. Group Dynamics 

e. Focused Group 
Discission * * 

f. Policy Capturing , 

g. Policy Detphi 

h. Priority Setting 

i. Design-In 

j. Game Simulation 

3. Technological 

a. Interactive Cable TV 

b. Teleconferencing by \ 
Computer \, 

! c. Real Time Computer 
Polling and Feedback; 
d. Interactive Computer 
Graphics and Game Simu- 
lation 
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Table 3-5 (cont) 

PROGRAMS USING VARIOUS CITIZEN PARTICIPATION FORMS, 
TECHNIQUES, AND MEANS OF FACIUTATtON-^BV FREQUENCY OF USE* 



FORMS, 
TECHNIQUES 
AND MEANS OF 
FACILITATING 
Citizen 
Participation 



PROGRAMS 
of 

Citizen 
Participation 



MEANS OF FACILITATING 

1. Simplify and Clarify the 
Process 

2. Provide Citizen Participa- 
tion Training to: 

a. Citizens 

b. Public Officials and 
Staffs 

3. Provide Citizen Participation 
and Related Staff to: 

a. Citizen Groups 

b. Government Agencies 

4. Provide Technical Assis- 
tancfeyto: 

a. Citizen Groups 

b. Certain Individual Citi- 
zens' 

5. Provide Economic Assis- 
tance and Incentives , for 
Citizens to Participate 

a. Cost Reimbursement 
b* Honoraria 
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*G = Generally used. 



s = Sometimes used. 



e = Experimentally or infrequently used. 



Blank = Not used. 



SOURCE- U.S. Department of Transportation; Federal Highway Administration, Effective Citizen Participation in Transportation Planning Vol II, 
A Catalog of Techniques, Washington, DC, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976. 
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which may be taken by government, or by other 
interested parties, to enable participants' in the 
process— whether they are public officials or 
private persons or groups— to be more effective. 

Perhaps most basic is the effort to simplify and 
clarify the governmental processes in which 
participation is occurring. 'UniiWecessary com- 
( plexity and confusion makes participants waste 
their time and efforts, become increasingly 
frustrated with their lack of effectiveness, and 
ultimately withdraw from the process. 

' ^3%^f n wit ^ re ' ative 'y d ear and simple gov- 

^- 6i^&nT^|processes, participants need to "learn 

the ropes" an^ have access to staff and technical 
assistance. Several means are available to 
provide this help. One is training in the use of 
citizen participation forms and" techniques. It 
sometimes is as useful to public officials and 
their staffs as it is to citizens themselves. Then, 
^ once the participants know what is to be done to 
participate effectively, they can do 3 much better 
job if they have staff allocated to help them, and if 
they -have access to technical resources which 
^ can help answer kejrquestions brought up in the 
participation dialogue. 

Finally, economic assistance can do a great 
deal to enable participants to join and remain in 
the participation process. This is an especially 
crucial consideration in the participation of low 
and moderate incomejeople who may not beable 
to afford the babysitting, transportation,' and 
salary loss consequences of participating. This 
becomes a major cpncern inhuman services' 
programs ^here many of the most relevant 
participants falf into these lo wer income catego- 
ries. In other programs, this cost reimbursement 
consideration is often more limited to the 
courtesy type of expenses siich as free parking 
and a free meal at the meeting site. Honoraria, not 
specifically related to any actuahcosts, also have 
been provided in a few cases where additional 
i&pentive was desired for attracting particular 
• experts or a good ctoss section of those to be 
represented. 

As TMbh 3-5 shows, some form of reimburse- 
ment often is provided, oftejn covering a fuller 
range p( costs in the human services ffelds than in 
lother prbgrams. Also, citizen participation staffs 
are generally-provided within government agen- 
cies in a number of different program. areas. 
Those staffs, often supplemented by other 
regular staff members in pftblic agencies, fre- 
quently provide technical assistance to citizen ; 



groups. However, the other r meanaof facilitating 
participation are nojt used to nearly so great an 
extent. This is evident in the fact that the gov- 
ernment processes in which citizens are expected 
to participate remain complex and confusing for 
the* most part. In addition, citizen participation 
training is seldom offered either to eitizens or 
public officials, and staff assistance is seldom 
provided to ' citizen groups. Also, technical 
assistance is seldom provided to individual 
participants, and the same -may be said of 
honorariums. 

With respeot to tjie forms of citizen participa- 
tion, Table 3-5 shows that all of the govern- 
mental program areas' tabulated make wide- 
spread use of ^three or more of them, and all the 
programs use still other forms, sometimes br oc- 
casionally. The program ar'e^s using the fewest 
forms are labor relations and scientific re- 
search—as one might expect. In the middle group 
are the program fields of budget and finance, 
legislation, administrative rulemaking, natural 
resources, services for the aging, antipoverty, 
job training and placement, health, education, 
leisure time, wMfare, and criminal justice. The 
ones using the largest number of forms are com- 
prehensive planning, community development, 
economic development, transportation, environ-, 
mental protection, enefgy (potentially), agricul- 
ture, and housing. . * 

The forms of participation used most common-* 
ly by the various program areas are special 
interests and specific^program clientele groups, 
individual statements and attendance at meet- 
ings, political campaigning and lobbying, open 
government, publications and mass media, 
correspondence and consultation, and the analy- 
sis, of information from government records. 
Least generally used are indigenous employment 
in public projects,, mass mailings* 'drop-in cen- 
ters, participant observers, and surveys. 

None of the special techniques for intensifying 
the two-way interchange of information are 
generally , used,, in any program area (except 
focused group discussionS 5 in agriculture), but 
these^echniques at least have been experimented 
with in almost every program area. 

Comprehensive Participation Processes 

Recognizing that citizen participation can be 
much' more effective and useful when several 
fojuis of it are used together, many units of 




FORMS ' 

of 

Citizen 
so Participation ^ 



MOCESSES 
of 

Citizen * 
Participation 



1. Standard Public 
Policy Process 

2, Open Public Policy 
Process 

3, Value Analysis 

4. Charrette 



Organizational 



Table 3-6 

FORMS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION USED IN CERTAIN CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION PROCESSES, AND DEGREE TO WHI^EUF^ HPrvo 
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H - Highly relied upon. „ 
m « Moderately relied upon. 
I - Low degree of reliance. 
Blank - This form typically not used. 




government have established ^more or less 
comprehensive programs of citizen participation 
which make use of several such forms. Table 3i6 
shows the degree to which four such processes 
rely upon the various fo/^ns of citizen participa- 
tion. 

The first one— standard ■ public policy 
process— often used by governing bodies and 
planning commissions, ftiakes heavy use of such 
forms as bfficial citizen commissions, compiit- 
tees, and task forces, aq well as special interest 
groups, political processes, and hearings. Other 
forms of participation are used to lesser degrees, 
'but too frequently participation is inadequate 
and leads to demonstrations or other types of 
protest in the end. 

By contrast, the "open" public policy process 
places a high reliance' on' about three times as" 
many participation forjhs. The idea is to provide 
much fuller participation throughout the policy- 
making process, and minimize the risk of 
demonstrations and protests in the final stages. 

The other two comprehensive participation 
processes— value anatysis and charrette— are 
much more highly structured, and have been used 
much less frequently.' Value analysis has been 
used in the tra'nsporta^on and education fields, 
while chaTrettes have^een used for designing, 
schools and neighborhood facilities, regional 
land use plans, urban Renewal projects, model 
b cities projects, rapid transit systems, highway 
interchanges, ur^gtn malls, and historic preserva- 
tion plans. ■ 

The value analysis pfocess identifies the key 
parties-at-interest in a public policy issue, and 
involves all of them throughout the policymaking 
process in (a) identifying the factors of chief 
concern to them, (b) racking the consequences of 
alternative proposals, fp] reacting to technical 
studies, (d) resolving d^mmunity differences of 
opinion, and finally (e)ttfeveloping support for a 
preferred policy or program. The forms and 
tecnhiflues used in thisKprocess may vary from 
time-toHkne and placeito-place, but great re- 
liance is placed upon representative citizen and 
special interest groups meetings, workshops, 
conferences, consultations, and surveys. The 
more highly interactiv$these forms, the better. 

The charrette is nfjjch like the design-in 
technique described ^fcrlier, except that the 
charrette has greater Status in the planning 
process and follows through all the way to the 
point of official public decisionmaking. It is a 



highly intensive problem solving process which 
is usually applied to a relatively.hmited and well 
defined public policy issue. It involves choosing a 
relatively small but highly representative group . 
of people affected by the issue, and gathering 
them together in a marathon meeting process 
where they are given adequate staff and-technical 
support and are asked-to "solve the problem." The 
process may be scheduled over a series of 
consecutive weekends or evenings within a 
relatively short period of time so that a .highly 
intensive working atmosphere can be developed 
and maintained. The result is a definite public 
policy proposal and project design, agreed to by 
more or less "official" representatives of the 
parties-at-interest. The policy proposal and 
project design are presented to public pohcymak- 
—w^ior final action. 

The charrette is a highly interactive process, 
and it uses many of the same participation forms 
as value analysis. The chief differences are (1) 85 
that much more attention m£y be given at the 
beginning to publicizing the charretfe and 
choosing participants from the affected commun- 
ity who may not necessarily be organizational 
representatives, and (2) the charrette takes place 
over a much shorter period of time, essentially 
within the confines of one room, whereas the 
value analysis may take place over a long period 
of time with many more steps to the process 
andYnany more technical studies and outside fac- 
tors influencing the process. 

While the value analysis and charrette pro- 
cesses are not as general purpose as the "stand- 
ard" and "open" public policy processes, they do 
illustrate the way in which a variety of citizen 
participation forms and techniques may be 
linked together creatively to help solve large- 
scale, long-range planning problems and smaller, 
mure immediate project design problems. 

Factors Considered in Developing 
Citizen Participation Processes 

If it is agreed that citizen participation is most 
effective when approached through a process 
which provides a variety of opportunities at 
different stages of governmental activities, then 
developing an effective process involves choos- 
ing the appropriate participation forms and 
techniques, and providing appropriate support to 
facilitate the process at particular times in 
specific plates. Such choices can be made upon 



the basis of the political acceptability, productiv- 
ity, and feasibility of the various forms, tech- « 
niqueg, and means. These factors, differentiating 
the many methods of participation, are examined 
bellow. 

POLITICAL ACCEPTABILITY 

T % o be politically acceptable, a method of 
participation must be perceived as providing fair 
opportunities for inclusion of viewpoints from all 
sectors of the community or other constituencies 
which reasonably may be expected to be affected 
by the issues involved. Such methods also must 
be viewed as producing credible results, based 
upon responsible processes under which partici- 
pants may be held accountable for their actions. 
These factors of fairness, inclusiveness, respon- 
sibility, and accountability have the effect of 
legitimizing the process and making the results 
more credible. 

The other principal dimension of political 
acceptability concerns the degree and rapidity of 
change which is sought in the political order. Are 
the issues being raised in the main stream of 
those already recognized politically? Are they 
new ones on the fringe of recognition? Or, 
perhaps, are they issues which the present 
political order has already "swept under the 
rug?" Does the citizen participation method seek 
to challenge existing political power bases and 
shift that power to new leaders mere sympathetic 
to currently unacceptable issues? Obviously, 
there is a great difference between citizen 
'participation which is genuinely helpful on well 
accepted issues and works in harmony with 
existing leadership, and participation which 
seeks to change existing leadership and move 
into new "unsettling" types of issues. Both types f 
of participation may be necessary from time to 
time and place to place, but the former has a 
much greater chance of being politically accepted 
from the beginning, while the latter is much more 
likely to stir political opposition. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

The productivity of a citizen participation 
method is related to: 

V 

W 1) its ability to actually attract citizens to 
take part in it actively; 

?) its ability to involve citizens relatively fc 
intensely, so that they become knowl- 



edgeable about the issues and provide 
well considered responses; , 

4) its ability to yiel'd unique information 
about the people and organizations affect- 
t ed, the -issues involved, and the ideas or 
viewpoints of the interested parties; 

4) its ability to resolve issues (rather than to 
polarize them); and 

5) its ability to be objectively validated so 
that the reliability of information pro- 
duced may be checked and vouched for. 

FEASIBILITY 

There also is the question of the feasibility of 
the participation method. Some citizen participa- 
tion methods cost much more than others, while 
others may require much more of the citizens 1 
time than alternative methods. Some methods 
may take so long that, by the time results are 
produced, the issues have already been decided. 
Citizen participation methods also vary a great 
deal in terms of citizen convenience. Moreover, 
some methods are so complex, or deal with issues 
so complex, that ordinary citizens cannot partici- 
pate in them without special training, special 
equipment, or other assistance. Finally, some 
methods ipay require the passage of new laws 
before they can be used. While these difficulties 
might ultimately be overcome, they present 
practical obstacles in the pursuit of certain types 
of participation. 

Evaluating the Forms of 
Citizen Participation 

Table 3-7 rates the various citizen particip* 
tion forms, techniques, and facilitation peaces 
on the basis of their political acceptability, 
productivity, and feasibility. These ratings are 
judgmental, but they are based upon an extensive 
review of the literature of citizen participation 
and upon specific pro and con evaluations of 
most of the forms and techniques prepared by the 
Federal Highway Administration in 1976. 18 

ORGANIZATIONAL FORMS 

The ratings of organizational forms of citizen 
participation are fairly high overall. Especially 
with respect to their feasibility and their produc- 
tivity in terms of attracting citizens to become 
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involved and providing worthwhile information 
not available elsewhere. The self-selected citizen 
groups'pnd special interest groups are not as high 
in politfca^J acceptability as public program 
clientele groups and officially constituted citizen 
committees, task forces, and commissions, be- 
cause of their potential for being biased on issues 
affecting them. The clientele groups are consi- 
dered to be legitimate participants because of 
their high degree of involvement, while the 
officially constituted committees and commis- 
sions (inclining task forces) ^re "acceptable" 
because appointments to them can be balanced to 
ensure a fair and inclusive mixture of viewpoints 
and members who are viewed as responsible and 
accountable individuals. Of course, if appoint- 
ments' to these bodies are not made with such 
factors in mind, then these bodies also may lose 
their relatively high degree of "acceptability." 

INDIVIDUAL FORMS 

Individual forms of citizen participation are 
quite vaJietf, and span the full range of ratings. 
Voting and being a program client are viewed as 
highly legitimate in the political sense, and both 
are productive and feasible as well. Attending 
meetings and working in public projects also 
receive fairly high ratings, with relatively few 
drawbacks. On the other hand, individuals 
making public statements often are highly 
suspect, in that their statements are immediately 
discounted as being "one man's opinion" unless 
the person is a recognized leader of some Sort 
(tying him back to some organizational relation- 
ship). Political campaigning, lobbying, and 
demonstrating or protesting against govern- 
ment have even greater drawbacks; they repre- 
sent obvious biases with respect to the issues 
Confronted. Finally, the use of judicial and 
administrative appeal procedures by individuals 
presents almost as many problems of feasibility 
and adverse impact on programs as the benefits 
which may accrue ultimately as program im- 
provements; thus, they usually are viewed as a 
"last resort." 

INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 

Information dissemination practices have 
many benefits and few disadvantages, except 
that they (in themselves) are not very productive 
unless used in conjunction with other participa- 
tory practices. 



INFORMATION COLLECTION 

<<\ 

Most information collection practices also have 
many benefits and few drawbacks. However, 
there are two exceptiofrs. Thq drawbacks of 
public hearings (lack of opportunity for two-way 

• communications and the biased nature of much of 
tfe information placed in the record) fairly 
evenly balance out their simplicity, feasibility, 
and familiar position within the citizen partici- 
pation process. Thus, they may be seen, very 
often, as necessary parts of the citizen participa- 
tion process, but not one of the more productive 
parts. The other information collection practice 
with substantial drawbacks is the use of partici- 
pant observers. This method is impractical for 
use on a broad scale, but it can be very productive 

.in limited situations where other means may be 
unproductive. 

SPECIAL TECHNIQUES FOR 
ENHANCING INTERACTION 

Most of the special techniques for enhancing 
interactions among^governments and people in 
the citizen participation process are highly 
productive and politically acceptable. Most also 
are quite feasible. However, they are not without 
problems. For example, the legal arbitration 
technique is ruled out in many situations by the 
lack of authorization to carry it out, and the 
design-in and game simulation techniques are so 
'intensive that they raise a whole variety of 
feasibility ^ questions in a large number, of 
situations. The technologically based interactive 
techniques also face feasibility problems relating 
to cost and the need for special equipment and 
specially trained participants. 

MEANS OF FACILITATING PARTICIPATION 

The means of facilitating participation (appli- 
cable to any of the forms or techniques used), 
generally present opportunities for improving 
the process with few drawbacks. However, their 
• relative lack of use attests to the significance of 
Such drawbacks. For example, the staffing of 
citizen groups 'and certain individual citizens 
having special needs does run into some problem 
of political acceptability; it may present a 
challenge to existing leadership because it might 
give citizens a greater capability to raise "unac- 
ceptable" issues with greater frequency and 
intensity. Thus, it often is viewed as something 
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Table 3-7 t m 
MAJOR FEATURES OF THE VARIOUS FORMS, TECHNIQUES, 
AND MEANS OF FACILITATING CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 



FEATURES of Forms, 

Techniques, and 
Means of Facilitating 
FORMS v ^^' zen Participation 

TECHNIQUES 
AND MEANS OF 



FACILITATING 

Citizen 
Participation 



FORMS 

1. Organizational 

a. CitizqTCroups 

b. Special Interest Groups 

c. Specific Program Clten- 
.tele Groups 

d. Official Citizen Com- 
mittees, Task Forces, and 
Commissions 

2. Individual 

a. Voting 

b. Being a Program Client 

c. Making Statements 

d. Attending Meetings 

e. Working in Public 
Projects 

, f. Campaigning/Lobbying 

g. Court/Administrative 
Appeals 

h. Demonstrating 

3. Information Dissemination 
a. Open Government 

. b. Special Public Informa- 
tion Meetings 

c. Conferences 

d. Publications 

e. Mass Media 
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f. Displays/Exhibits/Etc. 

g. Mail 

h. Advertising/Notices 

i. Hot Lines 

j: Drop-In Centers 
k. Correspondence 

4. Information Collection 

a. Hearings 

b. Workshops, Meetings 
and Conferences 

c. Consultation 

d. Government Records 

e. Nongovernment Docu- 
ments (content analysis) 

f . Participant Observers 
, g. Surveys 

TECHNIQUES 

1. Legal 

a. Arbitration 

2. Psychplogical V 
a* Mediation 

b. Coordinator/Catalyst 

c. Plural (advocacy) Plan- 
ning 

d. Group Dynamics 

e. Focused Group Discus- 
sion (panels) 

{. Policy Capturing 

g. Policy Delphi 

h. Priority Setting 

i. Design-In 

j. Game Simulation 

3. Technological 

a. Interactive Cable TV 

b. Teleconferencing by A 
Computer 

c. Real Tim$ C9mpyter 
Polling and Feedback 

d. Interactive Computer * 
. Graphics and Game Simu- 
lation 
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Table 3-7 (conL) 

MAJOR FEATURES OF THE VARIOUS FORMS, TECHNIQUES, 
AND MEANS OF FACILITATING CITIZENf PARTICIPATION 



. FEATURES of Forms, 
Techniques, and .. 
Means of Facilitating 
PORMsNCitizen Participation 

TECHNIQUES 
AND MEANS OF 
FACILITATING 

Citizen 
Participation 
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MEANS OF FACILITATING 

1. Simplify and Clarify the 
Process 

2. Prpvide Citizen Participa- 
tion Training to: 

a. Citizens 

b. Public Officials 'and 
Staffs 

3. Provide Citizen Participation 
and Related Staff to: 

a. Citizen Groups 

b. Certain Individual Citizens 

4. Provide Technical Assis- 
tance to: 

a. Citizen Groups 

b. Certain Individual Citi- 
zens 

5. Provide Economic Assis- 
tance and Incentives for 
Citizens ^Participate 

a. Cost Reimbursement 

b. Honoraria 
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*H = Highly politically acceptable, feasible or productive. - Q = Questionable acceptability, feasibility or productivity 

m » Moderately acceptable, feasible or productive^ Blank = Not applicable. 

** C ^i lS q ? lte * ariable for 01051 forms , and techniques of citizen participation, often depending upon how seriously pur- 
sued and facilitated. Entries in this column assume reasonable diligence, and reflect only general estimates of relative cost. 

SOURCE: ACIR staff compilation based principally upon: U.S. Department of Transportation, -Federal Highway Administration, 

Effective Citizen Participation in Transportation Planning, Vol. Ii; A Catalog of Techniques, Washington, DC, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976. 



upon which to move rather Slowly. Cost factors 
also jnay be raised in connection with these 
means of citizen participation facilitation. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, these ratings show that there are 
many politically acceptable, productive, and 
feasible citizen participation practices which 
may be used in combination to help improve and 
enhance public acceptance of public decisions, 
programs, projects, and services, to help partici- 
pants prQtect their own rights and interests, and 
to ensure that governments act responsively, 
responsibly, 'and accountably. Thus, it would 
appear that despite budgetary and time 
constraints, a productive and acceptable citizen 
participation process can be developed where 
there is a will to do so. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AT THE 
VARIOUS LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT 

Contrary to popular belief, citizen participa- 
tion is a universal feature of government at all 
levels in the United States. The following para- 
graphs elaborate upon this finding, but also show 
that the practice of citizen participation varies 
from one level of government* to another. 

The Universafity of Citizen Participation 

Table 3-8 shows that a substantial amount of 
citizen participation is found at every level of 
government in the United States, and in every 
branch of those governments. Despite lapses in 
the practice of citizen participation at particular 
times/* and places, the American system of 
democracy is based upon theories of openness 
and involvement, and continues to move toward 
such ideals in actual practice. The |ury system in 
the judiciary, and the campaigning, voting, and 
labbying processes in the two political branches 
permeate the federal, state, and local levels of 
government. 6eyond that, public -information 
programs and hearings are widely used by all 
three levels, and by both the executive and 
legislative branches. 

When one stops to think of such matters, these 
revelations are not surprising. However, the 
common conception of citizen participation often 
has been the "town meeting" where all citizens 
attend and their direct participation, and vote 
decides public issues without intermediaries. 



Nothing less than participation, by 100% of the 
citizens, and their high infeh^jty and well 
informed involvement, suffices to fulfill this 
common conception. Obviously, such participa- 
tion is possible only in small local jurisdictions, 
where travel distances, physical accommoda- 
tions, arid a high level of commitment to self-gov- 
eVnment by all the people in the area permit such 
processes. It should be obvious, also, that such 
participation seldom if ever is actually achieved, 
even in such local jurisdictions. Nevertheless, 
this popular conception is so ingrained in 
America^ experience, that anything less is often 
labeled as pseudo-participation. In part, it is this 
idealization which leads to the myth that 
effective citizeiv^articipation can be sought only 
at the local levels of government. 
Actually, there may be great variations at all 
* levels of government (including local) in the 
proportions of people involved, in the intensity 
and frequency of their involvement, and in the 
purposes and forms of their involvement. When 
one ^ptually looks into the practice* of citizen 
participation in the United States, it becomes 
readily apparent that,any level of government is 
likely to use almost any form or technique of 
participation on one occasion or another. For 
example, in September 1978, the United States 
Congress installed a hot-line and stationed a 
battery of Congressmen at the phones to receive 
calls from all over the country from ordinary 
individuals wishing to place their views in front 
of the Songress. President Carter had used a 
similar technique months earlier, along with a 
series of town meetings at which he appeared in 
various pants of the country to respond to 
citizen s questions. Showmanship or not, in these 
individual cases, jt is obvious that the mere size 
of government is not necessarily a barrier to 
providing citizens with direct access. The state 
and federal governments now are using many 
means of consulting their constituents directly 
on major policy issues and on many administra- 
tive issues as well, though distance, cost, and 
familiarity with procedures can be factors that 
inhibit folks who are not organized. 

Variations in Citften Participation 
Among the Levels of Government 

Of course, there are differences .in citizen 
participation efforts at the various levels of gov- 
ernment. Table 3-8 shows, for example, that 
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• ■ - Table 3-8 

LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT USINg VARIOUS CITIZEN PARTICIPATION FORMS, 
TECHNIQUES, AND MEANS OF FACILITATION^BY FREQUENCY OF USE* 



FORMS, 



TECHNIQUES, 
AND MEANS O F 
FACILITATING 



LEVELS AND 

PROCESSES 

of 

Government 



Citizen 
Participation 



FORMS 



1. Organizational 

a. Citizen Groups 

b. Special Interest Groups^ 

c. Specific Program Clien- 
tele Groups 

d. Official Citizen Com- 
mittees, Task Forces, and 
Commissions 

2. Individual 

a. Voting 

b. Being a Program Client 

c. Making Statements 

d. Attending Meetings* 

e. Working in Public Proj- 
ects 

• f. Campaigning/Lobbying " 
'g. Court/Adminjstrative 
Appeals 
. h. Demonstration 

3. Information Dissemination 

a. Open Government 

b. Special Public Informa- 
tion Meetings 

c. Conferences 

d. Publications * 

e. Mass Media 

f. Displays/Exhibits/Etc. 
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g. Mail 

h. Advertising/Notices 

i. Hot Lines 

j. Drop-In Centers 
k. Correspondence 

4. Information Collection 

a. Hearings 

b. Workshops, Meetings 
and Conferences 

c. Consultation 

d. Government Records 

e. Nongovernment Docu- 
ments (content analysis) 

f. Participant Observers 

g. Surveys ( 
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TECHNIQUES 

1. Legal 

a. Arbitration % 

2. Psychological 

a. Mediation 

b. Coordinator/Catalyst 

c. Plural (advocacy) Plan- 
ning 

d. Group Dynamics 

e. Focused Group Discus- 
sion 

f. Policy Capturing 

g. Policy Delphi 

h. Priority Setting 

i. Design-In 
j. Game Simulation 
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Table 3-8 (cont.) 

LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT USING VARIOUS CITIZEN PARTICIPATION FORMS 
TECHNIQUES, AND MEANS OF FACILITATION— rBY fREQUENCY OF USE* 



LEVELS AND 
PROCESSES 
of 

Government 



2« 



Federal Government 



FQRMS, 
TECHNIQUES/ 
AND MEANS O F 
FACILITATING 
Citizen Tj 
Participation 

MEANS 6f FAriHT AT i N r: 
1. Simplify and Clarify the 
* Proces^ 

Provide Citizen Participa- 
tion Training to: 

a. Citizens 

b. Pubi c Officials and 
Staffs 

Provide Citizen Participation 
and Related Staff to: 

a. Citizen Groups 

b, Government Agencies 

4, Provide Technical Assis- 
tance to: 

a. Citizen Groups 

b. Certain Individual 
Citizenijf f 

5. Provide; Economic " Assis- 4 
tance *ftd Incentives for 
Citizens! to Participator**'^ 

a. Cost' Reimbursement 

b. Honoraria 

*G « Generally used, 
s = Sometimes used, 
e * Experimentally or Infrequently used. 
Blank = Not used. 
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somewhat more forms of citizen participation are 
used by local governments on a fairly general 
basis than is, true of other levels. However, 
regional governmental organizations are a close 
secondj and the state and federal' governments 
are not far behind. 

Not apparent from this table, but perhaps of 
eyen greater significance, are two other differ- 
ences. First, participation, is likely to be more 
frequent, and exercised at more different stages 
of a governmental activity at the local level, or in 
regional organizations, than at the state and 
federal levels. Second, the proportion of people 
actually involved from the total population tends 
to be greater, the lower the level of government, 

•and this, of course, better approximates the 

• citizen participation' ideal. 

A corollary tpUfefe^secoBtkpoint is that the 
screening af^articipants necessarily is greater 
for participation at higherievels of government, 
and oi'ganizational representation is relied upon 
mote (instead of individual participation) as the 
size of government increases. For example, 
^anySne whcf shows up at a local public hearing 
and desfres to speak, usually is allowed to do so. 
Sometimes this is even true in state legislative 
hearings. But at the national level, those 4o be 
heard by a Congressional committee, or by a 
federal administrative hearing panel or hearing 
officer, usually are only those who have been 
invited because of their special knowledge of the 
topic or possession of some other special qualifi- 
cations. The greater pressures of time at the 
higher levels of government demand this type of 
screening, and tend to reduce the length of time 
and intensity of contact, and the degree of 
interaction among the various interested parties 
at the upper levels of government. Nevertheless, 
the contacts are there, and they may be elaborat- 
ed u^on in appropriate cases. 

At all three levels of government, the number of 
different forms of citizen participation tend to be 
greatest in the policy formulation process (in- 
cluding "planning) and in program operations. 
There* is somewhat less variety in the legislative 
process (where hearings are the mainstay) and in 
administrative rulemaking (which has been * 
largely a matter of negotiation between adminis- 
trators and special interest groups until recent 
"open government" a48> consultation provisions 
broadened the process). None of the levels of gov- 
ernment are using special interactive techniques 
of participation or facilitation methods on a 



general basis, although some local governments 
and some regional governmental organizations 
do provide a*substantial amourit of across-the- 
board assistance for participation. 

* CHARACTERIZATION OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AT 
EACH LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 

Wl^ any attempt to characterize citizen 
partiopation at any particular level of govern- 
ment runs the risk of oversimplification, .it is 
worthwhile to offer such characterizations to 
help crystalize a general feeling about the 
processes which are underway. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

At the local level, there is likely to be a citizen 
planning commission to advise on physical 
development matters, assorted temporary study 
commissions dealing with a variety of topics 
which change from time to time, nuitierous public 
hearings held by the local governing body on 
everything from animal control to zoning, and 
numerous citizens' associations and interest 
groups (like the Chamber of Commerce and the 
League of Women Voters) ready and willing to 
appear at almost any hearing on relatively short 
notice. Local planning commissions frequently 
hold open work sessions, and occasionally 
sponsor workshops and conferences in ponnec- 
tion with major revisions" of their community's 
plan for physical development. Special commit- 
tees of local residents and businessmen may be 
established to assist in detailed planning of small 
areas within the jurisdiction. 

REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Regional governmental organizations, such as 
a metropolitan council of governments or rural 
area regional planning council, may have a 
formal set of citizen advisory committees, one to 
advise them on each type of policy being 
developed. Frequently, such committees are a 
requirement of federal aid. Conferences and 
workshops for the general public may be held at 
appropriate points Ift-the development of major 
plans, and forpial hearings may be held at several 
locations > in the region to give citizens an 
opportunity to be heard before policies are 
adopted, Citizens also may have an opportunity 
to advise on the review of specific projects at the 



time they are being funded (specially if federal 
funding is being proposed). 



STATE GOVERNMENT 



At the state level, temporary citizen commit- 
tees, or committees composed of both private 
citizens and , public officials, frequently are 
established to study and make recommendations 
about major issues. Sometimes such committees 
are established by the Governor, and sometimes 
by the legislature. 

With respect to legislation, the legislature 
usually holds hearings on proposed bills, but 
frequently participation is rather limited. Often, 
this participation includes only executive branch 
personnel and other parties with special inter- 
ests. Sometimes, however, such hearings are 
completely open. 

On other matters, a few states now have regular 
pubJications providing official notice of adminis- 
trative rulemaking, comparable to the t federal 
register. Also, in recent years, many states have 
pursued "goals projects" in which many 
hundreds of citizens have been invplved through- 
out the state in establishing goals and objectives 
for the future development and goyerning of the 
state. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

At the federal level, Congress and the President 
each have established national study commis- 
sions from time to time as temporary bodies to 
make specific studies or develop policy recom- 



mendations on specific issues. In 1979, for 
example, there was a national study commission 
on transportation policy, and another on neigh- 
borhoods. Special White House conferences also 
are held from time to time for similar purposes. 
A national study commission may be composed 
of a nftxturejof one or two dozen private citizens 
and public officials, while a White House 
conference frequently involves a large group of 
people (perhaps numbering several hundred) 
who collectively are more fully representative of 
a cross-section of the nation or of some major 
constituency. 

The national legislative process is based upon 
hearings, and receives a great deal of press 
coverage. National organizations lobby both the 
legislative and Executive Branches during the 
legislative process. Congress and the Executive 
Branch both are opening many more of their 
national policy deliberations to public view. 
. Even administrative rulemaking in the federal 
governihent is becoming much more openly 
consultative. Under the Freedom of Information 
Act and recent executive prders, draft regula- 
tions are being published in the Federal Register, 
with 30 to 60 day comment periods, associated 
meetings and hearings, and other means of 
eliciting comments and debate upon the merits of 
,the proposals. 19 , A 

These "typical participation processes" only 
scratch the surface of what is actually taking 
place at every level of government. They are 
. enough, however, to indicate that citizen partici- 
pation has its place throughout the American 
federal system. 
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Chapter 4 



Citizen Participation in the 
Administration of Federal Programs 



thfc growth of the national government as 
the dominant partner in the federal system and 
its increasing inipaqt on the national polity and 
economy, the extent and content of citizen 
involvement in tha administration of federal 
prograihs have become matters of growing 
concern. This -concern is directed at the federal 
government's dual but overlapping roles of 
administering programs direotly and prescribing 
and oyerseeing states' and localities 1 administra- 
tion of federally assisted programs. * 

This chapter examines the development and 
status of citizen partisipation'at the federal level, 
first, in the administrative process generally but 
with major emphasis on direct federal programs, 
and second, in the administration of federal 
grants-in-aid Jo state and local governments. 
These are preceded by a brief tracing of the 
evolution of policy on public involvement in 
federal administrative processes. 

THE EVOLUTION OF POLICY . " 
ON CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
IN FEDERAL ADMIN ISTRATIQN 

Until 1946, federal departments and agencies 
generally determined their own policies and 
practices on involving citizens in program 
administration, independent of any general 
policies established by Congress orHhaJPresi- 
dent. This meant wide variation throughout .the 
government in the manner and degree in which 



m citizens were consulted, heard, and informed on 
administrative actions. Moretfmportant, it meant 
that t^ere were no minimum standards of 
assurance that the public would have an oppor- 
tunity to have access Jo v the administrative 
decisionmaking process. 

The Administrative Procedures Act 

In 1946,, for the first time, a gavernmentwide 
policy on publjc involvement in federal programs 
Was promulgated. 1 After more than ten years of 
study and debate by various public and private 
bodies, including President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's Committee on Administrative 
Management, over the problems of due process in 
the growing reliance on administrative agencies, 2 
Congress enacted the Administrative Procedures 
Act (APA).3 Its basic effect was to establish 
minimum standards of administrative 
procedures for federal agencies. The APA re- 
quired that an'agency provide for public notice 
and comment during rulemaking, offer oppor- 
tunities for group representation during trial- 
type hearings (sdjucftcations) or during quasi- 
judicial rulemaking M oi\ the record," and when 
appropriate, hold public hearings, at its discre- 
tion, on other matters. 

The APA was a big step forward in es- 
tablishing governmentwide a minimum standard 
of practice for public involvement, yet it still left 
considerable discretion in the hands of federal 
administrators and much of the initiative to 
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citizens themselves. It reflected the philosophy 
that "responsibility for initiating involvement 
largely rested with the public; involvement was 
to be confined to specified forms at limited points 
in administrative proceedings (usually late in 
policy development); and the public was left to 
its own resources in attempting to apprehend the 
substance and procedure attending important 
decisions. In effect, if not by intent, it confined 
the mobilized public largely to middle and upper- 
class organized interests able to obtain the legal 
counsel usually required for effective interven- 
tion under these conditions." 4 

4 

The Right t& Participate 

President Lyndon B. Johnson's Great Society 
programs brought a significant shift in approach. 
In the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act, Congress 
mandated that the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO) achieve "maximum feasible par- 
100 ticipation" among the poor in its community 
action programs.* This was followed in 1966 by 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act 8 which required that HUD 
achieve widespread participation among those 
affected by its program grants. 

In a similar spirit, Congress toofr a significant 
step to open up the administrative process in the 
entire federal bureaucracy. It amended the 
Adjjjinistra/ive Procedures Act with the 
Freedom of Information 'Act, requiring that all 
governmental agencies, upon request, provide 
the public with papers, opinions, records, policy 
statements and staff manuals. 7 

The OEO and HUD programs "departed 
substantially from the traditional APA approach 
to participation: agencies ap'parenfly were oblig- 
ed to encourage involvement among 'target 9 
population? of the poor." 8 OEO and HUD, in 
any case, interpreted the legislation that way, 
although as it turned out that may hot have been 
what the Cohgressional sponsors had in mind. 
"Sponsors of the OEO legislation, for. instance, 
thought of 'maximum feasible participation' 
largely as 'a nice sentiment and a means of giving 
the administrator of the* program power to 
prevent segregation of community action 
programs/"* Under the barrage of controversy 
^'and criticism arising from the unexpected impact 
of the participation of the poor in program 
development, both programs were eventually cut 
back, but not until an important principle had 
been established: Congressional recognition of 
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the right of participation by people who are 
directly affected by public programs— "par- 
ticipation was -now a right rather than a 
privilege." 10 

Broadening the Emphasis 

Congress enacted a cluster of new programs in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s qpntinuing the 
assumption of a right to participation, but with a 
different application. The concept of affirmative 
agency responsibility to encourage public par- 
ticipation was retained but usually without 
specifying a "target" population. Also, although 
the standard of "maximum" or "widespread" 
participation was not applied in new programs* it 
was* assumed that most aspects of agency 
planning were open to public involvement. These 
new programs affect the whole population and 
are not aimed, specifically at the poor, as in the 
case of OEO and HUD. "The programs imply 
publio*involvement at many stoges of policy 
planning through many techniques, and thus 
procedures ai:e presumably open-ended in 
method and administrative locus." 11 Another 
significant change is that the t authorizing 
statutes are not very specific in defining the 
operating meaning of this kind of involvement, 
consequently giving federal administrators con- 
siderable leeway in implementation. 

Rosenbaum finds the prototype of this Con- 
gressional approach in the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act Amendments of 1972: 

Public participation in the develop- 
ment, revision and enforcement of any 
regulation, standard, effluent limita* 
tion, plan or program established by the 
Administrator, or any state under this 
act shall be provided for, encouraged 
and assisted by the Administrator and 
the states. . . 

Similar provisions multiplied, by legislation or 
regulation, so that they became "a new federal 
house style." According to tSe ACIR staff survey 
of citizen participation in federally assisted 
programs (see discussion later in this chapter), 
78% of all the public participation programs were 
created during or after 1970 and about 75% of 
programs in which participation implicitly or 
explicitly permits a broad range of modes, 
locations, and publics within agemwactivities 
were created during or after 1970. Thpppoportion 
of all participation programs aimed at a general 
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public and involving op^n-ended means has in- 
creased steadily in recent years, according to 
Rosenbaun/T 13 

The Sunshine Act 

The most recent action by Congress in enun- 
ciating general policy on public participation at 
the federal level has been more back toward the 
1946 APA approach. In 1977, it passed the 
Government in the Sunshine Act, 14 requiring 
about 50 multimember federal agencies to 
conduct their business regularly in public 
session. The effect • is to require regulatory 
agencies, advisory committees, the Postal Ser- 
vice, and certain other independent agencies— 
but not cabinet agencies— to open all their 
meetings to the public unless a majority votes 
otherwise. Closed meetings are permitted /or 
only ten specified reasons, and certain notice and 
publication requirements must be met for those 
sessions. The law also prohibits informal, ex 
parte communication between agency officials 
and representatives of organizations with which 
agencies do business. 

While this law further expands the public's 
right of access, it is more closely allied to the APA 
approach in placing the responsibility for in- 
itiating and maintaining involvement on the 
affected publics. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S 
OWN ACTIVITIES 

At thk present time, tTien, minimum standards 
for public participation in the decisionmaking of 
all federal agencies are set forth in the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act. The freedom of 
information section of the act 15 provides that, 
except for matters concerning national security, 
internal personnel rules and practices, and 
subjects specifically exempted by law, each 
agency must make available certain information 
on agency rules, opinions, orders, records and 
proceedings; specifies what must be published in 
the Federal Register and/or made available for 
public inspection and copying; requires publica- 
tion of fee schedules for obtaining copies of 
agency documents; and requires recording for 
public inspection of the final votes of every 
agency proceeding. The Government in the 
sunshine section 16 requires multimember federal 
agencies to open up their meetings to public view. 

ERLC ' , ^ 



The rulemaking section 1 ' sets forth the re- 
quired procedure for making a rule, which is 
defined in part as "an agency statement of general 
or particular applicability and- future effect 
designed to implement, interpret, or prescribe 
law or policy or describing the organization, 
procedure, or practice requirements of an agen- 
cy." General notice of proposed rulemaking must 
be published in the Federal Register. Afternotice, 
the agency must give interested persons "an 
opportunity to participate in the rulemaking 
through submission of written data, views, or 
arguments with or without opportuiyty for oral 
presentation." Final publication of the rule 
generally must be no less than 30 days before the 
effective date. 

The obligation to provide opportunities for 
participation under the informal rulemaking 
procedure leaves much to the agency's own ^ 
discretion. It can select from a variety of 
procedures: informal hearings, with or without a 
verbatim record, conferences, consultation with 
advisory committees or interested- individuals, 
the submission of written views, or any combina- 
tion af these. Nojormal necord is required in any * 
case, so the agency do\ not have to base its 
decisions on anything the public has advocated. 

Under the formal rulemaking procedure 
specified in sections 556 and 557 of the APA, an 
agency's options in assuring public involvement 
are closely circumscribed. This procedure is 
required whenjormal hearings are prescribed by 
statute and is of chief concern to the independent 
regulatory commissions. It is. of course, far less 
commonly used than the informal process. An 
agency is required to maintain a concise record 
containing all evidence entered on the record, 
including agency* findings and^conclusions on 
material issues of fact and law. The agency must 
base a rule on the evidence that appears in the 
record. An interested party can participate only ** 
by appearing before the agency in an "on-the- 
record" hearing. Obviously, a formal hearing is 
less susceptible to widespread citizen participa- 
tion in an agency's decision process in view of the 
problems of technical expertise and cost in- 
volved. 1 " * 

Beyond the governmentwide requirenjj&nts pf 
the APA, individual agencies' responsibilities f oi\ 
ensuring citizen participation are set fgrth in * ,/ 
statutes applying specifically to their programs, 
.as in the case of the Federal Water Polfutiorf * 
Control Act (FWPCA) cited earlier, or the Indian 
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Health Care Improvement Act. The latter man- 
dates the Secretary of HEW to "consult with 
various national and regional Indian 
organizations to obtain their views on the 
formulation of rules and regulations." 19 As in the 
case of the FWPCA, many of these program- 
specific requirements are- found in programs of 
federal .grants-in-aid to state and local 
governments. Since they generally place public 
participation mandates on the recipient jurisdic- 
tions as well as the federal agency, they are dealt 
with more fully in the latter part of this chapter, 
finally, 'in the Federal Advisory Committee 
-vriotT* Congress required that advisory com- 
^Jmittees make their proceedings accessible to the 
public, much along the lines that the APA opens 
up departmental and agency decisionmaking. 
Meetings must be open to the public, timely 
notice must be published in the Federal Register, 
interested persons must be permitted to attend, 
appear before, or file statements with any 
committee, and records and other documents 
must be made available, subject to the limitations 
of the Freedom 0/ Information Act. 

The Level of Federal Performance 

How far beyond the minimums set forth in the 
r Administrative Procedures Act have federal 
agencies progressed in involving citizens in their 
decisionmaking? This is a difficult, if not 
impossible, question to answer with any preci- 
sion and detail at this point. First of all, a 
reasonably complete inventory of current citizen 
participation practices in federal agencies does 
not exist. Second, the art of evaluating citizen 
participation is at an early stage of development. 
Yet, a number of ^official and semi-official 
effofts in the past few years do shed partial light 
on the general issue. Each has its own objectives 
which influenced its separate approach, findings, 
and conclusions. Reports on two such efforts are 
summarized below: by the Federal Interagency 
Council on Citizen Participation and by the 
Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs. The 
former looked at citizen participation in federal 
administration generally; the latter focused on 
the independent regulatpry commissions. 

THE FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COUNCIL 
ON C(TIZEN PARTICIPATION 

The interagency council was organized in 1976 
by staff members responsible for various citizen 
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participation programs in a range of federal 
departments and agencies. Its purpose is "to 
foster the development and exchange of ideas, 
techniques, and experiences that will enhance 
^ the effectiveness of citizen participation in 
government decisionmaking and increase the 
responsiveness of government decisionmakers to 
the people." 21 The council held a conference in 
December 1976, the published proceedings of 
which "concentrates on actions the* federal gov- 
ernment can take to solve public and agency 
problems in achieving meaningful citizen par- 
ticipation." As the council's statement of purpose 
indicates, the reports contents would reflect the 
viewpoirtt of persons with a prime function of 
promoting citizen participation at the federal 
level. 

The report looked at problems in citizen 
participation from two perspectives: govern- 
ment constraints in working with the public and 
public constraints in working with the govern- 
ment. Pertinent here are the first: constraints on 
the government. Five basic problems are iden- 
tified, with "indicator statements" as supporting 
evidence and a list of "possible remedies." 

1. Citizen participation authority and respon- * 
sibiiity for government agencies are often un- 
clear, deficient, fragmented or nonexistent. 
Among the 27 "indicator'statements" supporting 
this conclusion are: the lack of consistency and 
coordination among 'agencies^ the lack of consis- 
tent definitions of "consumer" and "citizen 
participation" in the decision process; faulty 
statutory delegation of organizational respon- 
sibility and authority; legislative bias toward 
specific publics; and OMB control and obstruc- 
tion of surveys and questionnaires. 

Among the eight "possible remedies" 
suggested: enact legislation that makes citizen 
participation an integral part of the respon- 
sibilities of 3II agencies in all programs. OMB and 
* the General Accounting Office should im- 
mediately assess the programs established for 
citizen participation under existing authority. 
Establish a process through which existing and 
proposed statutory and executive requirements 
can be reviewed governmentwide for greatetf 
coordination and unification of federal policy. * 

2. ' Agency resources (personnel, expertise, 
fundings, organization) for better execution of 
citizen participation are weak \yhen compared 
with other agency responsibilities. Some of the 
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19 "indicator "statements:" ^unrealistic time 
priorities; inconsistency governmentwide on the 
organizational structure, staffing, and .funding 
for citizen, participation programs; inadequate 
funding for existing authorities— A-95, NEPA. 

Some of the ten "possible remedies": OMB 
should issue directives formally making citizen * 
participation a 'major, visible item in each 
agency's planning, programming, budgeting, and 
evaluation processes. The administration should 
- identify citizen participation as a high priority 
item for resource allpcation. Sufficierit time 
should be provided in the decision process for 
meaningfuhntizen participation. 

3. The policy, commitment, and initiative of 
agency leadership on citizen participation in the- 
decisionmaking process have been of significant- 
ly uneven quality and priority. Among the 25 
"indicator statements:" agency leaders and 
management don't feel accountable for citizen 
participation in their functions, some leaders see 
citizen participation as a threat to their authori- 
ty, professionalism and decisionmaking power, a 
double standard often exists under which leaders 
officially endorse citizen participation but unof- 
ficially condemn it; leaders sometimes feel "they 
know what is best" for the public. 

Some of the six "possible remedies:" use a 
proven record in citizen participation as a major 
criterion for hiring agency leaders. Use leaders' 
records in citizen participation as a formal 
criterion in performance evaluation. Provide 
special awareness training in citizen participa- 
tion to agency leaders. 

4. The planning, execution, and evaluation of 
citizen participation programs are poor and often 
well below th^ known state-of-the-art accep- 
tability. Some of the 27 "indicator statements:" 
inability to develop or recognize an effective and 
fair process for . all interests, including the 
general public; lack of ability to reliably identify 
affected public segments on a decision; lack of 
relevant and sustained research in«citizen par- 
ticipation; lack of knowledge of, and about, 

* , 'citizen groups. 

The two "possible remedies:" provide adequate 
training programs for govefnment employees 
responsible for citizen participation. Establish a 
central- resource file of significant programs, 
publications, Jfeining materials, and statutory 
requirements related to citizen participation. 
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5. Agency policy and practice in citizen 
participation processes are unresponsive to real 
needs and priorities of a large segment of the • 
public. Some of the 18 "indicator statements:" the 
classic erroneous assumption that a lack of 
public response is always due to apathy; lack of 
feedback; failure to perceive public predisposi- 
tion or social/cultural problem, i.e., a sense of 
futility by the public. 

Among the seven possible remedies: address 
public's failure to receive information by iden- 
tifying who needs it and by getting it to them. 
Don't overkill citizen participation— when peo- 
ple cannot become involved, don't push them. 

Senate report on 

f UBLIC PARTICIPATION IN 4 
REGULATORY AGENCY PROCEEDINGS 

In 1976 and 1977 the Seggte Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs studied various aspects of the 103 
administrative procedures followed by federal 
regulatory agencies. The third of its six-volume 
report dealt with citizen participation. 22 While 
th& findings and recommendations are directed at 
the regulatory agencies, they also 'have some 
bearing ^n, citizen participation issues govern- 
mentwidC * 

Among the majpr findings reflecting on the 
adequacy or inadequacy of citizen participation 
were the following: 

• At agency after agency, participation by the 
regulated industry predominates. Organized 
public interest representation accounts for a 
very small percentage of participation before 
federal regulatory agencies. 0 i 

• The single greatest obstacle to 0 active public 
participation in these proceedings is the lack 
of financial resources by potential par- 
ticipants to meet the great costs of formal 
participation. The regulated industry con- 
sistently outspends public participants by a i 
wide margin. Lack of resources limits 
participant grobps' ability to hire technical 
expertise. Large administrative costs, such 
as fees for transcripts and reproduction of 
required materials, inhibit their participa- 
tion. 

• Delay is particularly burdensome to par- 
ticipating citizen groups. * 

• Potential public participation is often 
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foreclosed by inadequate notice of pending 
proceedings.—* , , r 

• Some agency proceedings provide inade- 
quate time for effective public participation. 

• The FederaPTr&rl#Commis3ion , a program of 
providing compensation to certain par- 
ticipants . in rulemaking proceedings', has 
allowed for the presentation of- diverse 
viewpoints and information tBat otherwise 
would not have been presented. 

• Most regulatory agencies do not sufficiently 
utilize the complaints they receive from the 
publiq in agenfcy policymaking, nor do they 
utilize such coi iplaints to inform the public 
about the pei formance of regulated in- 
dustries and po entially dangerous produces* 

• Regulatory agency advisory committees 
have held closed meetirigs in important and 
unwarranted instances. 

• Nearly all such committees seriously lack 
representation of coiisumer and other broad 
public interests. 

• Agency rules and regulations are frequently 
obsolete, conflicting, confusing, or obscure. 

Committee recommendations were addressed 
to these and other findings. Among the proposed 
remedies are! 

• Regulatory agencies should actively solicit 
the views of the widestpossible Aublic in all 
rulemaking and adjudicatory proceedings 
with significant and wide-reaching impact, 
including holding hearings .in regions, on 

• weekends, and in the evenings. 

• Congress should establish an independent 
nonregulatory consumer agency that would: 
(1) have full ihtetf vention, participation, and 
appellate rights to advocate consumer in- 
terests before the federal agencies and the . 
federal courts; (2J undertake studies and 
disseminate information of importance to 
consumers; (3) serve as a consumer com-* 
plaint clearinghouse; (4) possess authority to 
obtain information needed to carry, out its 
functions; and (5J have adequate funding to 
assume these responsibilities. 

• Internal consumer advocate offices should 
be established within major f ederal rate- 

- * setting regulatory kgenci^ i Tl^e7 shottld be 
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statutorily established and separately 
budgeted to assure independence; have full 
powers of intervention and authority to seek 
judicial review; have consumer complaint 
handling responsibilities; and also be per- 
mitted to advise and assist independent 
groups who seek to represent broad in- 
terests. 

• Congress should enact .general legislation 
authorizing agencies. to provide compensa- 
tion to eligible persons for costs incurred in 
participating in" agency rulemaking, 
ratemaking, licensing, and certain other 
proceedings. Until such general legislation is 
enacted, regulatory agencies should imple- 
ment their own programs to compensate 
eligible participants in agency proceedings 
as appropriate. 

• Each regulatory agency that normally 
receives complaints from the public should 
have a central complaint handling office. 

• Agencie? should remedy the lack of con- 
sumer and other public interest representa- 
tion that now exists on most advisory 
committees. 

• Congress should require regulatory agencies 
to review their rules and regulations, and 
eliminate or modify any conflicting, incon- 
sistent, redundant, or inactive provisions. 
Rules should be clarified in simple, easy to' 
understand language. 

Oji January 31, 1979, Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff and 16 co-authors introduced S. 262; 
proposed legislation entitled, "The Reform if 
Federal Regulation Act of 1979." Based on the six\ 
volume "Study on Federal Regulation" of the^ 
Senate' Committee on Governmental AffaIVs, the 
legislation would specifically impjenw^tcwo df _ 
*the above recommendations. It womorequire 
each federal agency to systematically review its 
iliiesto determine whether the need for the rules 
stiUeKists and .whether they should be rescinded, 
amended, or continued without change. It also 
would reconstitute ,and strengthen the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United States and 
empower it to provide financial assistance to 
persons for the costs of participation, including 
the cost of attorneys, transcripts and experts, In 
any agency proceeding or analysis involving a 
regulatory function in certain specified cir- 
cumstances. 23 
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Three Special "Institutional Remedies" 

Several proposals in the Senate committers 
report on federal regulatory commissions 
deserve further comment because they involve 
two "institutional remedies" that have func- 
tioned in one or more federal agencies and one 
that has been steadily advocated uresilgress as 
far back as 1961. The first two are the office of 
public counsel End federal funding of public 
representation. The third is the office <ft con- 
sumer affairs. All three are likely to receive 
Congressional and Executive Branch attention in 
future ^fforts to improve public participation in 
the federal administrative process. 

OFFICES OF PUBLIC COUNSEL 

The Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) and the 
Interstate Commerce C6mmission (ICC) have 
had experience with internal offices representing 
nonregulated interests affected-Jay particular 
proceedings. The CAB's Office oJWSonsjuftej 
Advocate had the distinction of b/ing the onlj 
organizationally distinct consumer advocad 
unit within a federaffegi^atory agefiny. WU 
origins in the consumer complaint secuon^t ttje 
CAB Bureau of Enforcement, the Office wa 
formally established by regulations in November 
1974. It had the status of a party before thfe board, 
on an equal footing with other CAB bureaus anc 
other parties. It was empowered to enter 
proceedings with no prior concurrence from any 
^other GAB bureau or offic^; Its independence was 
limited, however. Without a statutory basis, it 
depended-on other CAB bureaus for any act|On it 
proposed; it was not separately budgeted; and'it 
did not have the right to seek judicial review of 
board decisions. 24 

The Office of Consumer Advocate has now 
been subsumed into a new, larger entity, the 
Bureau of Consumer Protection (BCP). The new 
bureau recombines the enforcement and con- 
sumer functions of the CAB into five different 
areas of responsibility: consumer protection, 
advocacy of consumer interests, maintenance of 
competition, procedural reform and consumer 
assistance. While consumer advocacy is thus no 
longer the responsibility of a separate entity, 
CAB feels that the reorganization has given 
public participation and representation greater 
emphasis. 25 % 
the Interstate Commerce Commission'* Office 



of Sail' Public Counsel is similar to the CAB's 
former Office of Consumer Advocate but with 
some important distinctions. It originated in the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 which 
set up procedures for reorganizing the insolvent 
northeast railroads. The act created the Rail 
Services Planning Office' (RSfO) and required ' 
the RSPO to employ attorneys and other staff 
necessary to protect the interests of communities 
and users of rail services which might not 
otherwise be adequately represented in the 
course of the reorganization. The ICC set up the 
Office of Publip Counsel (OPC) within the RSPO 
to further this goal. 

OPC ^activities did not involve adversary 
parties, adjudicatory hearings, or licensing or 
rajemaking proceedings. Rather, it monitored the 
reorganization, researched legal and technical 
problems, participated directly in proceedings, 
and, most importantly, maintained "outreach" 
efforts to promote and aid local communities' 
participation. c 

OPC's efforts yielded thousands of pages of * 
oral and written testimony on the discontinuance 
of rail lines ixj the northeast. It fepresentdd 
affected interests that were not otherwise being 
represented through legal work and technical 
assistance, *** 

OPC was transformed into the Office of Rap 
Public Counsel, a statutory office with wider 
responsibilities and independent status, by the 
Railroad RevitaliZQiion and Regu/atory Reform 
Act of 1976. The office is a separate entity 
affiliated with the ICC but largely independent of 
the organizational hierarchy. The President 
appoints the director of the office, subject to 
Senate confirmation, and the office submits its 
budget requests directly to OMB and Congress 
concurrently. The office canBecome party to any 
ICC proceeding relating to rail service and may 
seek juridical review o£such proceedings, 

FEDERAL FUNDING OF PUBLIC REPRESENTATION 

^ Direct compensation by the government for 
persons participating ip regulatory agency 
proceedings has been increasingly urged as an 
essential way to facilitate public participation. A 
number of regulatory agencies have made such 
compensation after rulings by the Comptroller 
General that they possessed authority to do so, 
but the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) is the 
Only agency now specifically authorized by 
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statute to provide public funding for participants 
in all its rulemaking proceedings: 26 

FTCs authority was granted by the Magnuson* 
Moss FTC Improvement Act 27 The act authoriz- 
es the commission to provide compensation to 



bursement foy participants during the 95th Con- 
gress. It was not acted upbn by that Congress. 

A CONSUMER AGENCY 

As long ago as 1961, Senator Estes Kefauver 



eligible persons for reasonable attorneys 1 fees, iatrsauced a bill to establish a department of 
expert witnesses 1 fees, and other 
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expert witnesses 1 fees, and other costs of par- 
ticipating in a rulemaking proceeding/Compen- 
sation may be provided to any person (1) who 
has, or represents, an interest (a) which would 
not otherwise be adequately represented in such 
proceeding, and (b) representation of which is 
necessary for a fair, determination of the 
rulemaking proceeding taken as a whole, arid (2) 
who is unable effectively to participate in such 
proceeding because such person cannot afford to 
pay costs of making oral presentations, conduc- 
ting cross-examination, and making rebuttal 
submissions in such proceeding. In addition, the 
act does 'hot provide compensation for persons 
br>liging court challenges* to FTC decisions. 2 * 

The CAB has developed a program for reim- 
bursing public participation in board proceed- 
ings in certain situations that supplement the 
advocacy activities of the CAB's Bureau of 
Consumer Protection. In both ,1979 and 1980, 
$150,000 M are ^a^lable for funding groups 
presenting unique "public interest" viewpoints 
^in important proceedings at the board, 2 * 

In 1976 and 1977, a number of regulatory 
ag qngies undertook, or initiated plans to under- 
**Tfcke, financial compensation to participants in 
rulemaking proceedings without specific 
statutory authority,* TJiefep included the Nuclear 
„ Regulatory Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration and the Rational Highway Traffic 
Safety ' AdnW&tration of the t Department of 
Transportation. The Comptroller General had 
ruled that tftf NKC and the FCC had inherent 
statutory authority to -make such payments. 
When U^econd Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
against tnWxercise of such authdfity-in a case 
involving the Federal Power Commission, 
however, the Comptroller General' modified his 
previous Qpinion and recommended that explicit 
statutory sanction lw sought a? in the case of the 
FTC. 30 * \* 

In ^January 1977, Sehator Edward Kennedy 
r _ introduced sr 270, the "Public Participation in 
Federal Agency Proceedings Act of 1977," which 
became the focal point for debate over reim- 



consumers to represent the economic interests of 
consumers. A similar bill to create a Cabinet- 
level department, was introduced in 1965 by 
Representative Benjamin Rosenthal. Actual 
Senate jconsideration of institutional representa- 
tion for consumer interests dates to March 1969 
when the Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization began hearings on a bill to create 
a department of consumer affairs introduced by 
Senator Gaylord Nelson. The Nelson proposal 
would have made the department an advocate of » 
consumer interests in government policymaking 
and in federal regulatory proceedings. It would 
have been a clearinghouse for consumer informa- 
tion and comojaints and an umbrella agency 
under which 'certain existing regulatory func- 
tions would have been transferred. 

Although there was widespread acceptance of 
the need for better administration of regulatpry 
laws and better- representation of consumer, • 
interests, most witnesses at the 1969 hearings 
opposed the creation* of a department of con- 
sumer affairs with the sweeping scope of th6* 
Nelson proposal. 31 

Support for a separate Cabinet-level depart- 
ment waned and a variety of other proposals 
emerged during the 91st Congress. The debate 
focused not so much on the need for consumer 
representation as on the proper organizational 
setting for such a function, When consumer 
-"^"^in^rests vigorously opposed the idea of having 
c the proposed agency within the Executive Offipe 
of the President, interest shifted to a more 
narrowly focused advocacy office. In 1970 the? 
Senate Government Operations .Committee 
proposed that the consumer advocacy function 
be lodged in an independent agency. A billto this 
effect passed the Senate but died in the House. 
Similar legislation passed the House by wide 
margins in both the 92nd and 93rd Congresses 
but failed in the Senate because of filibusters by 
the bill's opponents. In 1975, both houses 
approved a consumer agency bill. Yet, the Housfe 
never sent the bill to the White House because 
President Ford threatened to* veto it and the 
House backers felt they did not have enough 
votes for an override. 
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The bill received a boost in 1977 when 
President Carter announced his strong support 
and appointed a special assistant for consumer 
affair* to lobby for it. When this bill ran into 
trouble in the House, a watered-down version 
was unveiled providing for an office of consumer 
representation (OCR), an independent agency 
within the Executive Branch. It was killed after a 
two-day debate in February 1978. 

The principal argument of opponents was that 
the agency would only be another layer of gov- 
ernment bureaucracy without much influence on 
consumer pr&6lems, since its function was only 
representation, not regulation. Others argued 
* that there is no single consumer interest, con- 
trary to what seemed to be the basic premise of' 
the propbsal. 32 

Recent Administration Initiatives 

The Carter Administration has launched a 
number of initiatives oh citizen participation at 
the federal level responding to some of the 
problems identified in Congressional 
deliberations, *he work' of the .interagency 
oouncil, and elsewhere. On March 23, 1978, the 
President issued an executive order entitled 
"Impfoving Government Relations" directing 

^agencies, among other, things, to ^(Ve the public 
"an early and meaningful opportunity to par- 

. tiqipate • in the development of agency 
regulations." The order identified publication of 
-advance notice of proposed rulemaking, holding 
of open conferences or public hearings, 
publishing notices of proposed regulations in 
publications likely to be read by those affected, 
and notification of interested parties directly. 33 
In approving regulations, agency heads must 
determine that public comments have been 
considered and art adequate response has been 
prepared. 

The executive order directed the agencies to ' 
review their existing processes for developing 
regulations, revise them as necessary, and pub- 
lish a repDrt on their actions in the Federal Regis- 
ter. By July ^6, 1978, 34 agencies had published 
their reports, including the Departments of 
Agriculture/Commerce, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Housing and Urban Development, 
Interior, Justice, Labor, and Transportation, and 
Community Services Administration, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, the Veterans 
Administration, and the Water Resources Coun- 
cil." 
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On another fVont, President Carter announced 
strengthening of the White House Office of 
Consumer Affairs and increasing its respon- 
sibilities, following defeat in Congress of the 
proposed bill for ah office of consumer represen- 
tatiQn. H^ directed his special assistant for con- 
sumer affairs to represent the consumer point of 
view on domestic pojicy decisions and in the 
review of pending legislation to survey federal 
agencies as a step toward assuring consumer 
involvement in agency decisionmaking, and to 
Coordinate the Activities of federal agency 
consumer programs. 35 

The special assistants office undertook the 
survey in mid-1978, focusing on the extent to 
which individual agencies had institutionalized 
the representation of consumers* interests in 
their operations and were performing consumer 
functions as defined in the survey. That defini- 
tion was broad, covering policy deveftitoment, 
regulatory proceeding^, external liaison; com-- 
laint handling, education and information, and 
jgional activities. A preliminary analysis of the " 
results'was issued ; in August 1978. 3 « Staff of the . 
Office of Consumer Affairs indicated that* the 
survey findings would -be used by the special 
assistant in recommending to, the President 
standards and guidelines for department and 
agency consumer activities. « 
Finally, citizen participation was one of the 
- matters under study by the Presidents 
Reorganization Project *(PRP), The PRP task 
force was'focusing its efforts on public involve- 
ment in grant programs included in the planning 
requirements review, . ' 

Other Major Participation Techniques 
Used at the National Level 

Among other major methods of involving the 
public in administrative decisionmaking at the 
national level are national advisory committees 
and White House conferences. National advisory 
committees are created to obtain expert advice, . 
ideas, and diverse opinions for the President and 
executive departments and agencies, At the end 
of 1977, there were 875 such bodies of which 598 
were established by statute, 262 by agency 
action, and 15 by Presidential directive. The 
greatest concentrate was found in the follow- 
ing departments or agencies: HEW (298), Com- 
merce (102), Small Business Administration (65), 
Commission on Civil Rights (51), and Interior 
(47). Total estimated cost of operating* and 
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supporting these committees was about $65 
million in 1977. A total of 17,400 members served 
during 1977 on committees that still existed at 
' the end of that year. 37 
- Since 1972 the establishment, activities, and . 
duration of national advisory committees have * 
been subject to the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act. w The purposes of the act included control^ 
the creation of the committee?, termination when 
they are no longer needed, -encouragement of 
standards aqd uniform procedures governing 
their establishment, operation, administration, 
and duration, and provision of information to 
Congress and the public about their activities. In 
1977, 184 new committees were created, 408 were 
terminated, and 60 were merged into 25. Central 
management of the committees pursuant to the* 
1972 act is now vested in the Committee 
< Management Secretariat in the General Services 
Administration.. 

1 Oft 

From timte to" tinja-rftrtional advisory com- 
* missions are set up by Presidential directive or 
Congressional action to deal with a particularly. > 
urgent problem. The nature of the probleiQ, the 
prominence of the citizen members, and the 
special publicity effort associated with their 

• creation and activities set them aside as special 
kinds of citizen participation devises. Examples* , 

" in recent years have been the Commissions on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment (Hoover Commissions), the President's 
Commission on National Goals,-the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations (Kestnbaum 
* Commission), the National Commission on 
•Urban Problems (Douglas Commission), the 

• National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders (Kerner Commission), and the Commis- , 
sion on. Federal Paperwork. 

( White House conferences are another type of 
participatory device designed to focus national 
attention on a special national issue. From a 
President's standpoint, it has certain advantages 
over the national advisory commission since it is 
more likely to be created 

... at his will rather than being 
necessitated by events; its participants 
need not be government personalities 
whereas national commissions oc- 
casionally have members of Congress 
and the judiciary as panelists; and tije 
conference it'self ip an event-clothed in 
the mantle of the White House, owing 



its existence, purpose, mission, and, by 
extension, some degree of loyalty,.to the 
President. 39 / * 

Often the White House conference seeks to 
generate ideas and build consensus from the 
grassroots, using local, state, and regional 
organizations. 

The first White House conference was called in 
1907 by President Theodore Roosevelt and dealt 
with conservation. Conferences in recent decades 
have been on aging (1961 and 1971), natural 
beauty (1965), civil rights (1965), federal-state 
relationships (1966 j, children and youth (1970 
and 1971), handicappedpintiividuals (1977), and 
balanced national growth and economic develop- 
ment (1978).« 

' Summary. 

The Administrative Procedures Act of 1946 
and its Freedom of Information and Government 
in the Sunshine amendments set the minimum 
requirements for citizen access to and involve- 
ment in the' federal administrative process. The 
types of involvement are much more wide open 
under the informal rulemaking process set* forth 
ih the'APA than under the formal process, and 
the informal procedure is the more commonly 
used of the two, The formal process applies to the 
independent regulatory commissions which have 
significant impact on consumer interests. " 

A workable inventory of current practice in 
citizen participation in the federal, ad- 
ministrative process does not exist. Recent 
efforts by the administration have focused on 
requirements mandated on c state and' local 
recipients of federal grant funds. Without such an 
inventory, and given the undeveloped state of 
evaluation of the effectiveness of citizen par- 
ticipation, an assessment of the degree to which 
federal agencies meet or exceed the piinimum 
standards oHhe APA is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. 

Still, the two, reports summarized here provide 
insightful, if partial, perspectives on*the current 
status of citizen participation at the federal level." 
The report of the conference of the Interagency 
Council on Citizen Participation is the broader in 
scope, but clearly must be read as reflecting the 
experiences, perceptions, w anc^ goals of 
professionals who are, in varying degrees, citizen 
participation advocates. ' * 

The value of the report of the Senate Committee 
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on Governmental Affairs, on the other hand, is 
limited by its focus on citizen participation iiTthe 
independent regulatory commissions. 

In both reports it is clear that, from the 
perspectives of their authors and endorsers, 
citizen participation in the segments bf the 
federal administrative process that they address 
has serious short6omings, from the.standpointof 
legislative foundation and direction as well as 
administrative commitment and practice. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL 
AID PROGRAMS r 

The attachment of public participation re- 
quirements to an increasing number of federal * 
grant programs is both a product and a cause of 
the growth of citizen participation in v American 
government. The remainder of this chapter 
• describes, these requirements in federal grants- 
in-aid, presents case studies of such re- 
quirements in five majpr grant programs, and 
reviews the available evidence on the impact of 
these mandates, including- the. results^ of the 
AClft-ICMA survey of local officials. " 

A Brief History 

While, requirements for formal citizen par- 
ticipation in federal grant-in-aid programs first 
attracted widespread attention in the 1960s, 
particularly around activities of % the Great 
Society's poverty program, their antecedents can 
be found many decades earlier, in both direct and 
grant-in-aid federal programs. Perhaps the firtt 
recorded instance of federally encouraged citizen 
participalipn occurred when Congress chartered 
chambers of commerce in 1912 to bring the views 
of the business community to it. Not a formal 
grant program, the chambers were to be a 
coordinating force to focus the work and energies 
of community volunteer organizations. While 

f chamber activities 'were (and er^J business 
oriented, latter day chamber issues have includ- 
ed civil rights and community development, as 

' in Hartford, ,CT, Schenectady, NY, and,Dayton, 
OH" 

Coipciflentally, a chamber of commerce was 
also associated with the origins of citizen 
'participation in federal farm programs. Shortly 
before World War I, county 'farm bureaus, 
supported by local groups of farmers, were set up 
to provide, leadership and attract additional 
funds for county demonstration workrVHe first 



such bureau began as a division of the Bingham- 
ton, NY, chamber of comperce which, with the 
Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad and the 
. Office of Farm Management of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, employed a county 
agricultural agent. When county funds were 
provided in 1913, the ties to the chamber of 
commerce were severed. 

In 1914 Congress passed the Smith-Lever 
Exten&i'on Act, providing federal funds for 
county agent work and specifically recognizing 
private contributions as a legitimate part of state 
matching funds. Several state legislatures in 
authorizing state' aid .to match federal funds 
- recognized /arm bureaus as tfre county 
cooperating organizations; a few even made the 
organization olA county* farm bureau a require- 
ment before financial assistance fron^the county 
'could be provided. 42 

1930-59 . * . 

Citizefc participation blossomed in other forms 
and programs in the ensuing yea?s. Probably the 
best known and most innovative use of citizen 
participation in the 1930s occurred in the 
Department of Agriculture. Before 1933, the- 

• department v under the Smith-Lever* Extension 
Act of 1914 relied on federal grants-in-aid to 
channel funds to individual farmers through the 
extension services of the state land'grant 
colleges. The inauguration of national action 
programs in 1&33, especially the Agricultural 
Adjustment fat of that year, required more 
direct relationships between the/ederal govern- 
ment and the farmers. * 

The first of the new organizational deyides that 
were devejoped in resp6nse to this need were 
locally elected county and community com- 
mittees of farmers. Their duties were to oversee 
the^ administration of acreage controls, 
marketing qutotas, and other production controls, 
to provide the Secretary with information 
required to adapt to local needs, and to ensure 
farmer participation in program planning and 
adaptation. * * 

When^the Supreme Court invalidated the 
prjaeMfction control provisions of the 1933 legisla- 
tion, Congress passed the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 under which 

* farmers were paid for voluntarily shifting acres 
from soil depleting surplys crops into soil 
conserving legumes and grasses. In carrying out 
the provisions of this act as well as the 

IPS' 



Agricultural Adjustment Act. of 1938, the 
Secretary again used the locally chosen county 
and community committees oFfarmers. 

Initiation of soil conservation districts, like the 
establishment of fahner committees under the 
adjustment andf allotment acttf, was anpther 
creative device introduced by the Department of 
Agriculture during the depression. Special soil 
conservation districts were organized as new 
governmental subdivisions of the state to insure 
local farmers participation in the planning and 
management of .the program as it was adapted to * 
local needs. 43 ' 

Citizen participation was a key part of another 
New Deal , program initiated in. the 1930s— the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The agency stress- 
ed decentralization, with ''active participation by 
the people themselves in the programs of the 
public enterprise." 44 , * 

As one observer described it after a decade of 
experience, 

... the farmer or the businessman 
finds a means of participating in the 
activities of government supplemental 
to his role on election day. If there is 
fertilizer to be v distributed, farmers are 

. invited, oa a cou^r* and community 
basis, to participate in locally con- 
trolled organizations which will make' 
decisions <as to the most effective'means 

• of using fertilizer iif the local area. If 
government land is to be rented, a local 
land-use association is organized so 
that the conditions of rental can b'e 
determined \yith maximum benefit* for 
the community. Itpower is to be sokftn 

h a rural area, a cooperative provides a 
consumer ownership which retains ^ 
profits in the community and makes 
possible a management guided by 
community problems and local needs. 45 

On the urban scene, the urban redevelopment 
program established by the Housing Act of 1949 
required citizen participation through public 
hearings. The Housing Act 0/ 1954 broadened the 
program, changed its title to urban renewal, and 
made citizen participation a mandated element of 
the u workable program for community improve- 
ment" (WPCI), which was a, precondition for 
receiving funds. Although most cities met this 
requirement by creating a citywide advisory 
committee of leading citizens with little or no 



representation from the neighborhoods affected, 
a few places {Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Baltimore) sought to put heavier emphasis on 
involving neighborhood representatives. 40 . , 

THE 1960s' 

Early in the 1960s, the President's Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency and the Ford Foun- 
dation's "Gray Area" program, experimented 
with participative mechanisms in community 
work. They hoped to influence established* 
institutions to use research and analysis in 
solving u-'ban problems, and to develop 
coalitions of agencies to work, .with such in- 
stitutions. They also wished to "arm the disad- 
vantaged" through new metho'ds of participation. 
These approaches led to, and became part of, the 
Community Action Program created by Title II of 
the Economic Opportunity Act 0/ 1984. Com- 
munity Action^ Agencies {CAAs] were formed 
with the three-fold assignment of providing 
services, mobilizing public' and private 
resources, and achieving "mafcimum feasible 
participation." Participation levels increased 
substantially drawing particularly on 
neighborhood minority or low income-residents. 
It took a number of forms: membership on the 
governing board of the CAA r employment of 
residents especially as. subprofessionals, 
neighborhood boards and area councils, program 
advisory committees knd independent citizen 
organizations, for exaniple. 47 As neighborhood 
residents attempted to expand their influence 
over CAA board policies, sometimes controversy 
was ignited, giving rise to confrontation between 
neighborhood residents and the local govern- 
ment, cooptation of citizens by existing com- 
munity forces, or control of the agency by 
indigenous citizens. \ 
. The Model Cities program enacted in;i988 
maintained the neighborhood orientation of 
citizen participation) but a "widespread citizen 
participation" requirement was used instead^of 
the "maximum feasible participation" in cpm- 
, munity action programs. City hall controlled 
most programs and mayors increased their 
powers, often at the expense of neighborhood- 
based citizen organizations. Citizens par- 
ticipated through advisory committee 
membership and in a few cases actually held 
some formal control by approving or vetoing 
grant proposals. Many committees "bargained" 
with the local government even though coordina- 
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h-^t « p° n » • W3S centralizec ! in - the ma y° r 's increased citizenparticipation in the past decade 
hands." Centralization increased when the 1974 has been the continuing, steady addition of new 

foZhpTl ,° Pmen I bl ° Ck S rkn ! Colded. ^categorical grant programs that call for some sort 
together into a single grant program model cities^ of citizen involvement, such as the environmen- 
u ban renewal and most other HUD categorical tal protection programs, already menZed 



N programs. At the same time, local governments 
pursued their own decentralization practices 
through little city halls, neighborhood councils 
and/or corporations, and improved complaint- * 
handling systems. Many of these mechanisms 
-grew out of thef ommunity action agencies. . 

^ 

THE LAST TEN YEARS 

Starting in the late 1960s apd- through to the 
present, citizen participation in federally aided 
as'well as direct activities expanded into new 
areas with new approaches." Nationally based 
public interest groupsJocusing their attention at , 
the federal level came into^rominence, including- 
Common Cause and Public Citizen. Mostly 
middle income groups, they signified a move 
toward citizen-initiated participatory action on 
"middle-class" issues, such as organizational and 
procedural reforms. Another new thrust came 
with heightened public concern about deteriora- 
tion of the natural environment through air, 
.water, and other types of pollution. The National 
Environment Policy Act of 1969 required federal 
agencies \o attach an environmental impact 
statement (EIS) to eyery proposal for a major 
federal action significantly affecting the quality 
of the human environment. Such statements 
invariably involve public participation, both in 
preparation of the statement or, where an agency 
decides an E\S is not needed, in review of that 
decision. The filS requirement has given the 
public an important point of access fa ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking in direct federal » 
and federal-state-local prograhis. 

Improved public access to information was the 
objective of the original Freedom of Information 
Act of 1966 50 and its 1974 amendments." Then in 
1976 Congress acted on another front to open up 
the governmfent to the citizens by passing the 
Government in the S'upshine Act," requiring for 
the first time that all multimember federal^ 
agencies-^some 50 in 1976— conduct their > 
business regularly.in public session. 53 In the 1972 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, Congress % 
already had required that advisory committees 
make their proceedings accessible to.the public. 54 • 
Accompanying these various new avenues to 



Examples include: 

The Coastal Zone Management Act'of 1972 
[P.L. 92-583), The committee report explicit- 
ly declared Congress's intention that "the 
policy includes encouragement of ttte ^par- 
ticipation of the public." Public hearihgs and 
opportunity for public participation in 
rulemaking are required. 

Headstart Economic Opportunity and 
Community Partnership Act of 1974 (P.L. 93- 
644). Headstart must "provide for direct 
participation of the parents of such children 
in the development, conduct and overall 
program direction at the local level." 

* Resource Conservation and Recovery Act 
of 1976 (P.L. &4-58Q). The Administrator is 
required to approve a state hazardous waste 
plan, unless^lter notice and public hearing, 
he finds tlfat the state program is not 
equivalent/to the federal minimum stan- 
dards. 

^Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-415). Grant applicants 
must certify that they have "provided 
adequate opportunity for citizen participa- 
tion in the development of the application 
and for resident involvement in program 
activities." ^ 

Energy Conservation and Production Act 
' (P.L. 94-385). A provision for local hearings 
"can be expected to make every citizen's 
opportunity to. participate in goveiftmental 
decisionmaking more meaningful and direct 
and shojuld result in a more responsive and 
responsible exercise of- governmental 
authority at the federal level" 

Indian Health Care Improvement Act (P.L. 
94-437). .The Secretary of HEW is mandated 
to "consult with various national and 
regional Indian organizations to obtain their 
views in the formulation of rules and 
regulations," 

Surface Mining Act (P.L. 95-87). "The 
success or failure of a national coal surface 
mining regulation will depend, to a signify 
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cant extent, on the role played by citizens in 

the regulatory process " k 
In addition, legislation imposed new citizen 
participation requirements on already existing 
programs/ For instance: , 

Federai Water Pfliiution Control Act 
"Amendments pf 1972 (P.L. 92-500], "The 
Environmental, Protection Agency and the 
state should actively seek, encourage and 
assist the involvement and participation of 
the public in the process of setting water 
quality! requirements and in their subse- 
quent implementation and enforcement." 

The Regional Development* Act of 1975 
(P.L. 94-188). -A new, provision "emphasizes 
overall regional goals and the strengthened 
participation of political subdivisions and 
the general public in the preparation of st^te 
112 development plans." 55 

Other ongoing pr&grams increasingly sub- 
jected to citizen involvement requirements 
included forest service; water management, and 
technologyassessment. 56 

Probably the most far-reaching federal aid 
legislation affecting citizen participation— in the 
sense of numbers of governmental units affected 
(39,000)— was the extension of General Revenue 
Sharing (GRS) in 1976. The original 1972 law [ 
required state and local government recipients 
annually to publish copies of their reports on 
.actual and planned use of retfhnue sharing funds 
received. It also required recipient governments 
to expend revenue sharing funds in accordance 
with the laws and procedures applicable to their 
own funds. Thus, if public hearings were 
required for the regular budget of the recipient 
jurisdiction, they were required for revenue 
sharing moneys. 57 

Under the heading, "Citizen Participation: 
Reports, Enforcements," the 1976 legislation 
required $ proposed use hearing and a budget' 
' hearing. The proposed use hearing was intended 
to remedy the problem of holding hearings so late 
in the budget process that all important decisions 
had been made. This hearing was designed to 
givfc citizens an opportunity to comment on the 
draft budget before it was submitted to the 
adopting body for consideration and adoption. 
The legislation also required states and localities 
to afford the senior citizens opportunity 
to be heard on the allocation of GRS funds, 18 



An Inventory of Citizen Participation 
Requirements in 
Federal Grant Programs 

In the fall of 1978, the ACIR surv^ed federal 
agencies administering programs of grants-in- 
aid to state and local governments to obtain 
information about citizen participation re- 
quirements imposed on state and local govern- 
ments as conditions of the grants. 59 The survey 
asked the agencies to supply the statutory and/or 
regulatory citations for the requirements and 
provide available guideline material.. Through 
the survey and additional research by ACIR 
staff, information was obtained for over 95% of 
the grant programs listed in.the 1978 Catalog of 
Federal Domestic Assistance. The results are 
summarized by administering agency ancT major 
mode of participation in Table 4-1 and are 
listed by program in Appendix Table 4A-1. 

According to this tally, 155 federal grant 
programs 1 have citizen participation re- 
quirements specified by statute or regulation- 
more than one-fourth of all the grant programs. 00 
Th'e 155 accounted for over 80% of federal gr3fct 
expenditures in FY 1977. Among the major modes 
of participation, over one-half of the programs— 
89— require boards or committees reflecting the 
public in various ways in their membership. 01 
Fifty-five programs mandate public hearings 
while in -1 14 programs other types of citizen 
participation are specified, i.e., public meet- 
ings, workshops! and review and consultation. 

BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 

In Table 4A-2 are summarized the prescribed 
membership and activities *of the boards and 
committees for each of 89 aided programs, 
arranged by department or agency and program 
number assigned in the 1978 Catalog of Federal 
Domestic Assistance. 62 ; 

Interests Represented 

Congress and executive agencies (to the extent 
that public participation is mandated by regula- 
tion] provide for the representation of a wide 
diversity of interests on these boards and 
committees. Table 4-2 is an ACIR staff classifica- 
tion of these interests. The 16,groups (excluding 
"other") were identified from a perusal of the 
program statutes or regulations. The choice of 



. Table 4-1 

»£5W BER OF FED ERA L GRANT PROGRAMS WITH CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
REQUIREMENTS MANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION, BY DEPARTMENT 
OR AGENCY AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
(December 1978) 

Number of Programs With Various 
Types of CP Requirement 
Boards or " 
Total Committees 
Programs Some 
* With CP. Decision Advisory Public 

Department or Agency * Requirements Power Only Hearings Other*. 

Agriculture 
Commerce 
HEW 

PHS-I 

OE 

OHDS 

HCFA 

SSA 

PHS-H 
HUD 
Interior 
Justice 
Labor 

Transportation 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
GSA 

CSA, 

Water Resources Council 
EPA 

ACTION 
Energy 
Treasury 

Total . - 



7 




3 


2 . 


5 


8 


4 


? 2 


. 3 


8 


■ (82) 


(13) 


(44) 


(22) v 


(57) 


'14 


8 


4 


4 


8 


50 


4 


32 


16 


33 


9 


1 


4 


1 


8 


2 




2 




2 


3 




2 




2 


4 






1 - 


4 


3 


1 




. 2 


3 


-2 








2 


3 


2 


1 




2 


6 




6 




1 


5 






5 


4 


14 


1 


1 


14 


. 14 


1 




. 1 






7 


2 v 






6 


1 








• 1 


9 






5 


8 


3 










3 




1 


1 


2 


1 






1 


1 


155 


24 


65 * 


55 


114 



•Includes such requirements as public meetings, workshops, and review and consultation. 
SOURCE: ACIR staff survey. 



classes and assignment of specified interests to 
them required subjective judgment in some 
cases, as in distinguishing between functional 
community organizations, functional national 
orgaAizations, and general community 
organizations. It is believed, however, that this 
breakdown gives a fairly accurate picture of the 
-range of interests currently represented in these 
* boards and committees. 



The table notes, by asterisk, those cases where 
the law 'requires an identified interest to con- 
stitute at least. a certain minimum number of 
members or proportion of the total membership. 
Generally, the apparent intent was to assure that 
a particular group is given a dominant or 
substantial role in the organizations activities. 

Following are the most frequently occurring of 
the identified interests, listed in descending 
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Tab/e 4-2 

PRINCIPAL INTERESTS REQUIRED BY LAW TO BE REPRESENTED ON NONFEDERAL 
BOARDS/COMMITTKS INVOLVED IN FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 



, CFDA 
Number 


' -•■ 

Program and Board Committee * 


General Public 


General Community 
Organizations 


Functional Community 
Organizations 


Functional National 
Organizations 


Economic Interests 


Consumers,' Clientele > 


Provider Professionals 
i Inside Government 


Provider Professionals 
Outside Government 


Provider Institutions 
(ndned ucatSonal) ^ 


Institutions of 
Higher Education 




- 

i 


i 

s 

2 


1 

o 

i 

c 

JZ 

£ 


Local Governmerfts 


Other Nonfederal * 
Governments 


Other 




• 

AGRICULTURE 




< 




























- 




10.879 

j 


Rural Development Research 
State Rural Development Advisory Council 


• 








X* 


• 




X 


X 


X 










X 






10.881 


Cooperative Extension Service 
State Rural Development Advisory Council 










X* 






X 


0 

X 


X 










X 


X 




10.901 


Resource Conservation and Development 
Citizen Resource Committee 

COMMERCE 








i 


X 


























11.300 


Economic Development—Grants and Loans for 
Public Works and Development Facilities 

1) Economic Development District Governing 
Board 

2) OEDP Committee 










X* 

X 












« 




X 
X 


X 
X- 


X* 

X rf 




1 
1 

* 


11.302 


Economic Development— Support for Planning 
Organizations 

' Economic Development District Governing Board 










X* 


» 














X 


X 

§ 


X* 




1 


11.305 


Economic Development— State and Local Economic 
Development Planning 
Special Planning Qtimmittee . 

* * 


X 


* 


i 






























11.306 ' 


Economic Development— District Optional Assistance 
Economic Development District Governing Board 










X5 
















X 


X 


X* 




1 


11308 


Public Works and Economic Development: Supple- 
. mental and Basic Crants 

Economic Development District Governing Board 










X* 
















X 


X 


X* 




1 



13.210 

13.220 

13.224 
13.246 
13.256 
13.257 
'13.269 
13.292 

* 13.293 
13.294 
13.295 



13.416 

13.'<f27 



HEW-PHS I 

Comprehensive Public Health Services 
• 1) Statewide Health Coordinating Council ' 
2) State Health Planning Council 

Medical'Facilities -Construction— Formula Grant • 
1J Government Body, Health Systems Agency 
2) Statewide Health ^Coordinating Council 

Community Health Center " 
Governing Board 

* 

Migrant Health Centers 
Governing Body 

HMO Development * \ 1 

> , Policymaking tfody 

Alcohol Formula Grants 
State Advisory Council 

Drug Abuse Prevention Formula Grants 
State Advisory Council 

Sudden Infant Death Syndrome Information and 
Counseling Program - •- 

Project Community Council 

State Health Planning and Development Agencies 
Statewide Health Coordinating Counfil 

Health Planning— Health Systems Ageiffctes 
' Governing Body, Health Systems Agency 

Community Mental Health Centers— Comprehensive 

Services Support 

- Governing Body, CMHC \ 

HEW-OE 

Teacher Centers 
Teacher Center Policy Board 

Educationally Deprived Children— Handicapped 

1) Advisory Council— School District 

2) Advisory Council— School 
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X 


X 




X* 

X 




X* 


X* 












X 


X 






/ 






X* 

X 


X 


X 
X* 


X 
X* 


X 






X 


X 


' X 




2 




X 




X 






X 


X 


■ 






X 


X 


X 






- 


X 

« 




» 

v 

X 


X* 

A 




X 


X 








X 


X 


X 




3 




X 


X 




X 












X 


X 


X 




x 






X 


X 






• 










• 






X 


X 




X 


• 






X* 


■ X 


X 














x 


• 






X 


♦ 


c 


X* 

* X 

X* 


• X 

1 


■? 

r 




X 
X 


X* 
X* 


1 




41 


c 

X 


i 

■4 


f 

2 
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Tab/e 4-2 fConU , 

PRINCIPAL INTERESTS REQUIRED BY LAW TO BE REPRESENTED ON NONFEDERAL 
BOARDS/COMMITTEES INVOLVED IN FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 





< 

V 


1 

u 


m unity 


c 

3 

h 


-* 

CFDA 
Number 


Program and Board Committee 


General fubtl 


Jo 

. * * 


11 

r 




HEW-OE (com.) 








13.428 


Educationally Deprived Children— LEAs 

1) Advisory Council— Schbol District 

2) Advisory Council— School 








13.429 


Educationally Deprived Children— Migrants 

1) Advisory Council— School District 

2) Advisory Council— School 

3) State Advisory Council 








13.433 


Follow Through Program 
Policy Advisory Committee 




X 


' X 


13.444 . 


■ Handicapped Early Childhood Assistance 
Advisojy Council f 








13*49 


Handicapped Pre-School and School Programs 
State Advisory Pane^ ' + • 








13.464 


H^ra^ Service— Grantjjb Publfc Libraries 
Slate A^v^ry Couji£& on libraries ,' 

^ * * \ * * 








13.4455 : 


^ibft'ry' Servfces— Int wtlbrary^Cf^bfjeration . " 
. . -State Arfyliqry Cquncifjcfn li i brakes * \ * • , 








" ' ' ' 


teacher Cprpi-^Ppefations io^^ihm^ >:--\ ; 
i)iCommyWtyCouncit->>^: - ; >->?£V. 

ttoJversity'C^ ( /-> 
; \&\& M#&ft£dundl \ < ' > 


X 

*V" ■ 
»»^* ,; : 







; v. / -J 



o — 



I! 

11 



I 



li 

z ; 



X 



i 



13.493 
13.494 

13.496 

13.499 
13.500' 
13.525 

13.526 

13.528 

13329 

13.530 

13332 

13333 
13334 



Vocational Education— Basic Grants to States 

1) State Advisory Council 

2) Local Advisory Council 

Vocational Education— Consumer and Homemaking 
Program 

1) State Advisory Council 

2) LocaL Advisory Council 

Vocational Education-^Program Improvement Project 

1) State Advisory Council 

2) Local Advisory Council 

Vocational Education— Special Needs 
State Advisory Council 

« 

Vocational Education— State Advisory Councils 
State Advisory Councils 

Emergency School Aid Act— Basic Grants to LEAs 

1) Districtwide Advisory Committee 

2) Student Advisory Committee 

Emergency School Aid Act— Pilot Programs 

1) Districtwide Advisory Committee 

2) Student Advisory Committee 

Emergency School Aid Act— Bilingual Education Project 

1) Districtwide Advisory Committee 

2) Student* Advisory Committee * 

Emergency School Aid Act— Special Programs and 
Projects 

Districtwide Advisory Committee 

Emergency School Aid Act— Educational TV 

1) Areawide Advisory Com'mittee 

2) Districtwide Area Advisory Committee ; 

Emergency School Aid Act— Special Programs * 

1) Districtwide Advisory Committee 

2) Student Advisory Committee 

Right to Read— Elimination of illiteracy 
State Advisory Council on Reading 

Indian Education— Grants to LEA? 
Advisory Committee 



X 








X 




















X 


X 


7 


V 
A 








A 
















X 


X 


t 






x 








Y 
A 










X 










X 


X 




X 








X* 












t 




X 


X 








X 








X 










X 










Y 
A 


Y 
A 




X 








X 
















X*' 


X 








x 








x 








• 


Y 
A 






0 




• 

X 


X 






































X 








X 

* 






• 




X 










x - 


X 


7 




x 








Y 
A 










■ X 


/x 


, x 


X 


X* 




• 

• 












. x 












1 x * 


x*. 


X* 






f 




x 








Y 










X* 




X 


X 


- 

X 




• s. 












X 






f 






X* 


. K 


X* 








































\ 




X 








x! 










x ; 


X 


X 


X 


X , 




• 












X 

• 












X* 


x *. 


X* 




... 


• 




X 








-x 






\ 




X* 


X* 


X* 


X* 


X 


* 






x 








Y 










X 


X 


X 


X* 




— 


• 




X 


















. X* 


X* 


X* 


X* 






• 




X. 








X 








• 


X* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


( 

X 


• 












X 




- - 








X* 


X* 


X* 






* • 


X 










X 


X 






X 


X 
























X* 


X 








x* 
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Table 4-2 (Com) » * • 
PRINCIPAL INTERESTS REQUIRED BY LAW TO BE REPRESENTED QN NONFEDERAL 
BOARDS/COMMITTEES INVOLVED IN FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 



CFDA 
Number 


C 

Program and Board Committee V 




General Community „ 
Organlzatlom 


Functional Community 
Organizations 


Functional National 
Organizatiom 


Economic Interests 


i 

J 

I 

u 


]l 

Is 


if 
f 

I 


Provider Institutions 
(nbneducatlonal) 


J 

>* 

i 


Parents ' 


I 


Racial Minorities 


1 

2 

i 
s 


Local Governments 


Other Nonfederal 
Governments 


Other 




HEW-OE (Cont.) 


v 


>\ 




* 


























• 


13549 


/Ethnic Heritage Studies Program . . 
I Advisory Council 




f 
























X* 


>> 

X 






13551 : 


Indian Education— Grants to Non-LEAs 
Parent Committee * . 












X 


i 








X 










Jf 




11 CCD 

13558 


Bilingual Vocational Training x 

1) State Advisory Council 

2) Local Advisory Council 


X 
X 








X 
X* 










X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




13562 


Education For Girted and Talented Children and Youth 
Advisory Corrimittee 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 








X 












10 




cierneniary ana oeconuary ocnooi caucation in the 
Arts 

1) Advisory Committee, LEA 

2) Advisory Committee, State Educational Agency 


































it 
ii 


13570 


0 

Libraries and Learning Resources • ^ 
State Advisory Council 


X 












X 






X 










X 


X 


12 


13586 


Bilingual Vocational Instructor Training 

1) State Advisory Council 

2) Locat Advisory Council 


X 
X 








X 
X* 










X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




13587 


Bilingual Vocational Instructional Materials, 
Methods and Techniques 

1) State Advisory Council 

2) Local Advisory Council 


Jfip 

X 
X 








X 
X* 










X 






X 


X 


X 


X 





13389 



13^90 



13.636 
13.633 



13.63S 



13.639 



13.64S 



13714 
13766 



13.810 



Emergency School Aid— Magnet School, University/ 
Business Cooperation 

1) Districtwide Advisory Committee 

2) Student Advisory Committee 

Emergency School Aid— Neutral Site Planning 

1) Districtvyide Advisory Committee 

2) Sjudeht 'Advisory Committee 

Pre-School Incentive Grants . i % , • 
Adyisory Panel (State) 

HEVy-OHDS 

Developmental Disabilities— Basic Support' 
State Planning Council 

Special Programs for Aging— State Agency 
Activities and Area Planning in Social Seryces 
Programs 

1) State Advisory Committee 

2) Area Advisory Council 

Special Programs for Aging— Nutrition Program for 
Elderly • ' ' - 
1 Project Council 

Special Programs for Aging-r-Title V Multiple Purpose 
Senior-Centers 
Area "Advisory Council 

Child Welfare Service*— State Grants 

1) Advisory Committee on AFDC and CWS/rograms 

2) Advisory Committee on Day Care Services 

HEW-HCFA , 

Medical Assistance Program \ 
State Medical Care Advisory Committee 

Health Financing Research, Demonstrations and 
Experiments 
State Medical Cafe Advisory Committee 

HEW-SSA 



Assistance Payments— State and Local Training 

* Advisory Committee or\Aged* Blind, and Disabled 
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X* 
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X* 


X* 


X* 
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X* 
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X* 




X* 
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X* 
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X* 
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X* 
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X* 
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X* 
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X* 
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Table 4-2 (Conl) 

PRINCIPAL INTERESTS REQUIRED BY LAW TO BE REPRESENTED ON NONFEDERAL 
BOARDS 'COMMITTEES INVOLVED IN FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS % 



CFDA 
Number 



Program and Board Committee 



i§ 

55: 

II 

go- 



h 

3 

U 
11 

it 



2 

It 

st 



If 
II 

o 5 



i! 
IS 

11 



il I 

li i* 

1 !" 

- 2* 
c 



5 



•S5 

I" 

c 

5 



HEW-SSA (cont.) 

13.814 Refugee Assistance— I ndochinejie Refugees 
Advisory Board T 

*HEW-FHS II " 

13.887 Medical Facility Construction— Project Grants 

1) Governing Body, Health Systems Agency 

2) Statewide Health Coordinating Council 

i « 

JUSTICE I 
t 

16.500 law Enforcement Assistances-Comprehensive 
Planning Grants 
State Planning Agency Supervisory Board % 

16.502* Law Enforcement Assistance— Improving and 

Strengthening Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
State Planning Agency Supervisory Board 

16316 J Law Enforcement Assistance— juvenile Delinquent 
Prevention— Allocation to States „ « 

.. Advisory Group ■ % • 

LABOR * ' *' ' 

17.207 Employment Service , 

State Advisory Council 

* • i* 

. 17.230 Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers 

Prime*5ponsor Manpower Planning Council 



- X 



X . 



x* 



* X 



r 

<x* 



14* 



17.232 



17.239 



17.240 



23.009 
23.013 

39.006 

49.002 

49.011 

49.013 
49.014 



CETA Program 

- 1) Prime Sponsor Planning Council 
2) State Manpower Services Council 

Youth Community Conservation Improvement 
Program 

1} Prime Sponsor Planning Council 
2) State Manpower Services Council 

Yjouth Employment and Training 

1) Prime Sponsor Planning Council 

2) Youth Council - - 

Public Service Employment Program 

1) Prime Sponsor Planning Council 

2) State Manpower Services Council 

APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 

Appalachian Local Development District 
Assistance 

Loc&l Development District Governing Board 

Appalachian Child Development 
State-Level Interagency Committee s 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

National Historical Publications and Records Grants 
State Historical Records Advisory Board 

cSa 

Community Action 

1) CAA Board 
. 2) State Economic Opportunity Office Advisory 
Committee 

Community Economic Development 
Community Development Corporation Governing 
Body 

State Economic Opportunity Offices 
SEOO Advisory Committee 

Emergency Conservation Services 
Project Advisory Committees 
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Table 4-2 (Cont) 

PRINCIPAL INTERESTS REQUIRED BY LAW TO BE REPRESENTED ON NONFEDERAL 
BOARDS/COMMITTEES INVOLVED IN FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 
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CFDA 
Number 



66.001 

72.001 
72.002 

72.008 
81.042 



Program and Board Committee 



EPA 

Air Pollution Control Program Grants 
Permit Board 

ACTION 

Foster Grandparent Program 
Foster Grandparent Advisory Council 

Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program Advisory 
Council 

The Senior Companion Program 
Advisory Council 

ENERGY 

Weatherization Assistance Program for Low ' 
Income Persons 
Policy Advisory Council 
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* ordfei; of the number qf pttfgrams in ,Whicb t hey 
are required Jo t^r^resentfefi oil a board or 

icommitieer '0\ V K ; k 

' ; • Consumers* clientele or ^intended ' direct 
beneficiaries ctf 'the program are represented on 
^apdsyipmmitt'ee^ of A$ of'th^.89 programs 
involving some ; Tcind of bpard/.copitnittee public 

■ participation,,In J2Qof the43prfcgram&, moreover, 
ponsumers arj|^sured a. certain projiotfionof the 
membership. Anjpjampfe jA the Migrant Health 

'Centers- governih^'^oard;-j[CFDA #13.246) on 
which a minority must be individuals served by 

' the center. Thirty-thrfee of the* 43 programs are 
under HEW; the remainder are in other people- 
serving agencies: #abor (5), ACTION (3) and 
Community- Services Administration (2) . 

• "General pubiic". interest representatives 

ar£Jound oh boards/Committees in 36 different 
' grant.progframs. This classification encompasses 
"interest groups," "individuals" "the public 

* interest," "public and private citizens *broadly 
representative of the community,". and' groups 
dnd individuals identified by similar terms irt the 
law. The "general public" interest is represented 
on boards/committees in two-thirds of the 15 
.departments and agencies listed in the table. In 
only two cases (Employment , Service's Stpte 
Advisory Council— 17.207, and Air Pollution 
Control Program Permit Boards— 66.001) are 
"general public" representatives assured a cer- 
tain share of the total membership. t 

+ Functional .community organizations' are 

represented on boards/committees qnder 28 
different programs. They are identified by such, 
terms* as "nongovernmental organizations and 
groups concerned with health" (13.210), 
"organizations » in the community who have 
shown concern in the interests of low income 
persons" (13.433), , and "organizations directly 
related to delinquency prevention" (16.500). 
Somewhat like the "consumer-clientele" interest 
group, they are most qften represented in the 
humgn service programs of jHEW, Labor, and 
ACTIOfM. Jn no case, however, does the law 
require these groups to constitute a specified 
portion of the total membership of the body they 
serve on. 

• Representatives of general community 
organizations are required on boards/committees 
associated with 26 grant programs. Under this 
heading are included* representatives of such 



groups aa Jhose identified as "civic or com- 
munity organizations"' (13.525),, "consumer 
organizations" (13.7141, and "community-based 
organization*" (17.230). Some might consider 
thest very similar to the "general public." Again, 
in no case are "general community organization 
s representatives" assured a certain share of the 
total membership of a board/committee by the 
governing law. 

• Representatives of ethnic minorities are 
provided for on boards/committees in 26 
programs. While required chiefly in the human 
service programs of HEW and ACTION, they are 
also mandated in four EDA, (Commerce) 

-.^programs.' In eight of the programs, ethnic 
minorities are assured a certain share of total 
membership. 

• Institutions of higher education ' have 
representatives on boards/committees of 26 r 
programs, 15 of which are under the Office of 
Education. 

• Racial minorities are represented on the 
boards/committefes of 25 programs, 14 of which 
are Office of Education programs and the 
remainder distributed among PHS (5), Commerce , 
(4), and ACTION (2). In eight of the programs the 
minority group is assured a specified proportion^ 
of the total membership. * < 

• Economic interests are tabbed for represen- 
tation on boards/committees under,23 programs. 
Terminology commqply used refers specifically 
to such general group^yas farmers, business, 
industry, labor, and banking, or speaks of the 
"principal economic interests of *the district" 
(11.300— Economic Development District Gover- 
ning Board).* 3 "Economic interest" representa- 
tion is clustered chiefly in the committees of 
programs under the Departments of /Cgricultnre, 
Commercj^grid Labor, with a smattering in HEW 
health aria vocational education programs. On 
only tfrte of the boards/committees is a specified / 
representation of "economic interests" mandated 
(13.493(2)-»Vocational Education— Basic Grants 

to States). 

■* 

r • Parents must be represented on boards or 
cbmmittees connected >vith 20 grant programs. 
AlUre HEW programs and all but one (13.630— 
Developmental DisabilitiesState Planning Coun- 
cil) are under the Office of Education. 
.Significantly, in 16 of the 20 programs, parents 



are required to have a specified share of the 
membership, usually a majority. 

• The remainder of the interests, separately 
identified on the chart, in defending order of 
number of programs in which they are 

, represented on boards/committees, are: 

—"provider professionals— outside govern- 
ment:" 17 programs; , 

—"the poor or low income group:" 16 programs; 

—"provider professionals— inside gov- 
ernment" (usually in the administering 

* agency): 15 programs; 

—"provider institutions— noneducational:" ten 
programs; and 

—"functional national organizations:" nine 
* programs. 

In this group of five "interests," the "poor" are 
4 most frequently assured a minimum share of 
representation— in 13 of the 16 programs in 
which their presence is required. "Provider pro- 
fessionals—outside government" have a certain 
assured representation in six programs; and 
"proyider professionals— inside government" in 
four. * 

Two additional classes of "interests" have 
frequent representation on boards/committees 
but are left out of the above listing because they 
do not represent the nongovernmental public. 
These are of course "local governments" and 
"other nonfederal governments." They include 
"officials" as well as governmeats as such* The 
"other nonfederal governments" are mainly 
representatives of state agencies, and'are found 
chiefly in state-administered grant programs. 

Compared to the nongovernmental "interests/ 1 
these two governmental categories are among the 
most frequently represented "interests/* "Local 
governments" are represented on committees 
associated with 46 of the 89 grant programs; 
"other nonfederal governments" are involved in 
32 programs. In the great majority of cases, 
functional agencies. *r professionals in those 
agencies are the entities to be represented. This is 
particularly true of the "other nonfederal" 
category, where memberships from state agen- 
cies are most often mandated. Such agencies 
include health, education, aging, welfare, law 
enforcement, and employment services units. 
Local government representation comes from 
local units of government or local elected officials 



in the EDA and a few manpower programs of the 
Labor Department. Otherwise, it also consists of 
functional agencies or specialists within those 
agencies. 

Authority Exercised 

Boards/committees required in 65 programs 
perform only an advisory function, according to 
their governing statute or regulation. Two-thirds 
of these are HEW programs, chiefly under the 
Office of Education. Advisory authority is 
spelled out in a variety of ways, for example: 

—Advise Chief Administrative Officer of the 
University (10.879); 

—Consult with state agency in carrying out the 
state plan (13.257); 

—Advise the local educational agency in the 
planning for, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of educational programs for handi- 
capped children (13.427); 

—Supervise development of the approved state 
plan, monitor and Evaluate implementation 
of the plan, review and comment on all state 
plans relating to programs affecting persons 
with developmental disabilities (13,630); 

—Advise the Governor and the state agency in 
the implementation of the state plan (13.633); 
and * & 

— Formulate policies and discuss problems 
relating to employment and ensure impar- 
tiality, neutrality, and freedom from political 
influence yi the solution of such problems 
(17.207).* 

Among the boards or committees required to 
have citizen representatipn, 17 wield some 
decisionmaking authority." All but four of the 17 
possess general governing or policymaking 
pqgrer. These four are basically advisory bodies 
but it appears from the law that they are given 
one or mote specific decisionmaking powers as 
well. They are all associated with HEW 
programs: 

—Statewide Health Coordinating Council 
(associated with CFDA #13.210> 13.220, 

, 13.293, and 13,887)* While it generally 
advises the state health planning and 
" development agency, it also approves or 
disapproves the state health plan, the state 
'medical facilities plan, and applications for 
certain health grants. 
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—Advisory Committee in program of Indian 
Education— Grants to Local Education 
Agencies (CFDA #13.534). Its functions 
appear mainly advisory in accord with its 
title, but it also approves applications for 
grants. 

—Parent Committee in program of Indian 
Education— Grants to Non-Local 
Educational Agencies (CFDA #13.551). 
Similar to committee under CFDA #13.534. 

—Project Council required by Special 
i Programs for the Aging— Nutrition Program 
for the Elderly (CFDA #13.635). Advises 
grant recipient but also approves certain 
operating decisions. 

The 13 governing or policymaking bodies 
involved in the grant process whose membership 
is required to include public representation are: 

—Economic Development District (EDD) 
Governing Board; required under CFDA 
#11.302, 11.306, and 11.308; 

~ —Health Systems Agency Governing Body— 
* CFDA #13.220, 13.294, and 13.887; 

—Community Health Center Governing 
Board— CFDA #13.224; 

—Migrant Health Center Governing Board— 
CFDA #13.246; 

—Health Maintenance Organization Develop- 
ment Policymaking Body— CFDA #13.256; 

—Community Mental Health Center Gover- 
ning Body— CFDA #13.295; - ' 

—Teacher Center Policy Board— CFDA 
#13.416; 

— TeacTier Corps Policy Board— CFDA #13^489; 

—State (Criminal Justice) Planning Agency 
Supervisory Board— CFDA #16.500 ~and 
16.502; 

—Local Development District (LDD) Gover- 
ning Board— CFDA #23.009; 

—Community Action Agency (CAA) Board— 
CFDA #49.002; 

— Community Development Corporation 
Governing Body— CFDA #49.011; and 

—Permit Board, Air Pollution Control Pro- 
gram— CFDA #66,001. 
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PUBLIC HEARINGS 

Through membership on boards and com- 
mittees, the federal government assures par- 
ticular interests access to the government deci- 
sion process in grant-aided programs. The public 
hearing is the common mechanism for giving the 
public-at-large that access. 

The statutes and regulations that mandate 
public hearings in 55 grant programs require 
them to be held chiefly in the planning, project 
application, or program development stage of the 
grant process. Generally, these amount to th£ 
same thing: the stage ,at whiclv officials 
presumably are still making up their minds on 
projected program activity. As examples: 

—The three coastal zone programs require 
hearings during program development 
(CFDA #11.418, 11.419, and 11.421). 

—Hearings must be held before adoption of the 125 
state »or areawide plans "in certain health 
(CFDA ,#13.210, 13.220, 13.293, 13.294, 
13.387), vocational education (CFDA 
#13.493, 13.499), aging (CFDA #13.633), and 
air pollution control (CFDA #66.001) 
programs. 

—The planning process is the focus of public 
hearings in the 14 ARC programs (CFDA 
#23.002-23.006, 23.008-23.013, 23.0J7), and 
in -the Local Rail Services System— National 
Program (CFDA J*20»308). 

—By far the most common linkage is with the 
development-of the project application, as in 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion program (CFDA #10.904), eight 
programs under the Emergency School Aid 
Act (e.g., CFDA #13.525), the Airport 
Development Aid Program (CFDA #20.102), 
the Community Development Block Grant 
program (CFDA #14.218), and five other 
programs. 

• 

In at least one case— highway construction 
(CFDA #20.205)*— a public hearing i? required at 
two stages— before a route location is approved, 
and after approval of the locatioif but before the 
state highway department is committed to a 
specific design proposal. 

The type of program determines where public 
hearings fit in. The best illustration is th6* 
regulatory aQtivity of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA). In three of the EPA programs 
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(CFDA #66.418, 66.419, and 66.426), public 
hearings must be held not only on program 
development but also in regard to regulations and 
standards. Further, in EPA's program of State 
Public Water Supervision (CFDA #66.432), a 
hearing must be held before granting a variance 
from a minimum requirement. 

Other Citizen Participation Requirements 

In 114 of the 155 grant programs, statutes 
and/or regulations prescribe public participation 
requirements beyond membership on 
boards/committees or the holding of public 
i hearings. These are summarized by program in 
the "other" column of Appendix Table 4A-1. 
These provisions vary with respect to whether 
specific interests must be involved and, if so, 
which ones; at what stage of the decisionmaking 
process participation must occur; and the types 
of participation mechanisms mandaled. 

For the most part, these "other" provisions call 
for general public participation, with or without 
identifying specific interests that constitute the 
public. Fully two-thirds of the programs can be 
read as providing for participation by "the 
public" or terms that convey the same meaning. 
About one-half of these speak only of the public, 
with no reference to any specific interests to be 
represented. Thfe-CP provisions in the programs 
of HUD, the Appalachian Regional Commission, 
and EPA are almost exclusivity of this type. 
ParJigjilar interests most often identified inother_ 
programs arelocal governments or local officials 
(17 ^fljograms), other nonfederal governments 
(usually state agencies) (15), clientele or program 
recipients (14), general community organizations 
(13), functional community organizations (13), 
and parents (12), 

When specified, public involvement is most 
commonly required to occur during the planning 
or program development stage of the decision- 
making process. Sometimes the focus is on the 
application process. In fewer instances, the 
public is to participate in program operations or 
implementation, or in program evaluation. The 
broadest type of involvement is mandated for the 
.Clean Water Act programs of the Environmental 
Protection Agency: "public participation in the 
development, revision, and enforcement of any 
regulation, standard, effluent Iimitation.plan, or 
program established by the Administrator or any 
state."" 



In over one-half of these 114 programs, the 
statute or regulation speaks only generally of 
involvement, without- specifying particular 
modes or mechanisms. In the remainder, the 
particular types of involvement called for in- 
clude: due notice of the preparation of a grant 
application or development of a plan or the 
holding of a meeting; holding public meetings of 
workshops; making records or documents 
available to the public; offering opportunities for^ 
giving testimony or review and comment; and* 
consulting with particular groups. 

Breakdown by Department or Agency 

The preceding analysis noted certain 
departmental tendencies in participation re- 
quirements. The following paragraphs focus 
more squarely on departmental differences. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW), the department with the most 
grant programs, has more than one-half the 
number with citizen participation^ require- 
ments— 82. They are administered by tha Office 
of Education (50), the Public Health Service (18), 
the Office of Human Development Services 
(nine), the Social Security Administration 
(three), and the Health Care Financing 
Administration (two). The other 15 departments 
or agencies with citizen participation mandates 
in descending order of number of grant pro- 
grams affected are the Appalachian Regional 
Commission (14), Environmental Protection 
Agency (nine], Commerce (eight), Community 
Services Administration (seven), Agriculture 
(seven), Labor (six), Transportation (five), 
, Justice (three), ACTION (three), Energy (three), 
HUD (three), Interior (two), General Services 
Administration (one), Water Resources Council 
(one), and Treasury (one). 

In HEW, two-thirds of their citizen participa- 
tion programs require citizen membership on 
boards dr committees at the state and local levels. 
Most of these are purely advisory bodies. Citizen 
membership on committees in education 
programs leans heavily toward parents— 19 of 
the 50 cases, and students— 13. Other interests 
heaVily represented in Office of Education 
programs are local governments (usually school 
districts) (16), ethnic minorities and institutions 
of higher education (ten each), and low income 
and racial minorities (nine each). Except for the 
cluster of programs under the Emergency School 



Aid Act, public hearing requirements are rare 
among Office of Education programs. 

Public Health Service boards/committees are 
required to represent about a half dozen specified 
interests on the average. The most common one is 
the Consumer of health services— in ten 
programs. Again, public hearings are not a 
common requirement in this part of HEW. 

All of the 14 ARC programs are governed by a*. ] 
general' provision mandating public hearings 
and several other elements of an active program 
of public participation in the planning process. 
EPA also is directed to use a comprehensive 
approach to citizen participation in its programs, 
but for only one of the nine {Air Pollution 
Control) is an advisory committee involved. 

Five of the affected Comlnerce Department 
programs ah^in the economic development area 
and three in coastal zone management. Public 
representation on committees is involved in the 
former, with special emphasis on reflection of 
economic interests, racial and ethnic minorities, 
and local governments. The coastal zone 
programs stress public hearings and other 
vehicles of consultation, such as public meetings 
and workshops. 

Five of the seven Cpmmunity Services Ad- 
ministration programs must heed the "maximum 
feasible participation" command of the statute. 
The four programs with advisory committees 
emphasize representation of the poor and 
residents of the area served. 

In Agriculture, the three programs with 
advisory committees feature representation of 
economic interests, providers, institutions of 
higher education, and local and nonfederal 
government agencies. Two of the seven programs 
call for public hearings. All six Labor programs 
focus the participation requirements on advisory 
committees, emphasizing representation of a 
broad spectrum of interests. These include the 
"general public/' clientele groups, economic 
interests, local and other nonfederal agencies, 
and general and functional community groups. 
The five DOT programs, oft the other hand, use no 
committees, but rather stress public hearings and 
public involvement in the transportation plan- 
ning process. 

The Recent Blossoming of 
Chizfrrfwj^ia^fiQn Requirements 

In tracing the fiistory of federal citizen par- 
ticipation provisions at " the Opening of this 



chapter, it was noted that the addition of new 
requirements had accelerated over the past ten 
years or so. This generalization is borne out by 
examination of the enactment dates of the 155 
grant programs with citizen participation re- 
quirements. 

Most of the 155 are of relatively recent vintage. 
One-hundred-twenty-four were enacted in 1970 
or later, about 81% of thetotal. As seen in Table 4- 
3, up through 1974 the rate of expansion of new 
programs with citizen participation mandates 
went up steadily, from five programs prior io 
1960, to ten in 1960-64, 16 in 1965-69, and 69 in 
1970-74. The upward trend is, of course, similar 
to the growth in number of all federal grant 
programs, but it is not identical. The sharp 
expansion in grant programs occurred in the 
middle and late 1960s during the heyday of the 
Great Society." The nuqiber of programs with 
citizen participation requirements, on the other 
hand, spurted in the early 1970s. Some would say 127 
that this was in great part a response to the 
political and social activism as well as the 
turmoil of the late 1960s; others would argue that 
the earlier citizen participation requirements— at 
least some of them— contributed to the turmoil; 
while still others would contend that the bulk of 
thq later requirements were merely a Con- 
gressional gesture to pacify special interest 
pleaders. 

The pace of expansion of citizen participation 
requirements varied among departments and 
agencies. Among those with the most program^, 
the Office of Education took on a host of 
programs With citizen participation re-% 
quirements in 1972 legislation, but thqn ex- , 
panded evert further from 1974 through 1976. The 
latter largely reflected concentrated enactments 
of vocational edycation programs. The Public 
Health Service's noticeable addition of programs 
requiring citizen participation in the post-1970 
period involved a wide range of new grant 
programs, from Migrant Health Centers to 
Health Maintenance Organization Development 
to State Heafth Planning and Development 
Agencies. The Regional Development Act of 1975 
amended the Appalachian Regional Commission 
legislation to mandate that public participation 
"in the development, revision r and implementa- 
tion of all plans and programs under this act by' 
the commission, and state or any local develop- 
ment district shall be provided for, encouraged, 
and assisted." By one stroke this £dded 14 
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Table 4-3 












FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS REG 


WIRING CITIZEN PARTICIPATION. 


BY AGENCY AND PERIOD OF TIME IN WHICH MANDATING LEGISLATION OR . 


REGULATION WAS ADOPTED 








Department or Agency 


Prior to 


1960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 


• 


1960 


64 


69 


74 


78 


Total 


Agriculture 


• 






2 


5 


7 


Cpmmerce 






5 * 


3 




8 


HEW 


(1) 


(3) 


(8) 




not 




PHS 




2 




12 


3 * 


18 


OE 




-1 


4 


30 


IS 


sn 


OHDS 






1 


8 




Q 


HCFA 






2 






2 


SSA 


1 








2 


3 


HUD 


1 


- 




t 


1 


3 


Interior 




1 " 






1 


2 


Justice * , 






2 


1 




3 


Labor 


1 






3 


2 


6 


Transportation 


1 


2 




i 
i 


1 


c 


. Appalachian Regional Commission 












14 


General Services Administration 










•1 


1 


, Community Services Administration 


r 


4 




J 




/ 


Water Resources Council ~ 






1 






1 


Environmental Protection Agency 


1 






5 


3 


9 


ACFION 










3 


3 


Energy 










3 


3 


* Treasury 










1 


1 


. Total 


5 


10 


16 


69 


55 


155 


Percentage 


3 


6 


10* 


45 


36 


100 • 


SOURCE: ACIR staff tabulation. 
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programs to the tally for that year. Finally, eight 
of the nine EPA grant programs requiring public 
involvement and all of the ACTION {three) and 
Department of Energy (three) programs came into 
being after 1970. 

The Programs Without 
Mandated Citizen Participation 

At the outset it was stated that one-fourth to 
one-third of federal grant programs haveicitizen 
participation requirements prescribed by law or 
regulation. The question might well be asked: 
which programs do not have such requirements, 
and why don't they? Table 4-4 approaches this 



question by showing for each department or 
agency (a) the total number of federal grant 
programs as of January 1, 1978, according to the 
ACIR's count, (b) the number of programs with 
citizen participation requirements, and (c) the 
percentage that the latter is of the former. As 
explained in an earlier footnote, the data in the 
two clfomns are not strictly comparable because 
of differences in counting, 87 but the similarity is 
great enough to provide a generally accurate 
picture* 

The table clearly shows a wide range of 
incidence of participation requirements among 
the departments and agencies* Among the major 
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departments, 11% of programs in Interior, 17% in 
Agriculture, and 20% in HUD are on the low side. 
On the high side are Office of Education with 
52%, ACTION with 60%, Energy with 50%. EPA 
with 26% is slightly below the average. Overall, 
31% of the grant programs require citizen par- 
ticipation. 

By themselves, of course, these figures are not 
very meaningful. One would expect that citizen 
participation would have varying significance in 
different kinds of programs. Research programs 



involving primarily the development and use of 
highly technical knowledge and methodologies 
might benefit little from the involvement of the 
publicrMany of the EPA, Agriculture, and 
Interior programs are of this type. On the other 
hand, one would expect thaj programs delivering 
services to people, or to particular segments of 
the populace, would be highly adaptable to 
citizen involvement. That premise seems borne 
out in the degreato which citizen participation is 
required in programs under the dffice of Educa- 



♦ Table 4-4 

FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS: TOTAL AND 
NUMBER WITH MANDATED CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS: 
BY DEPARTMENT AND AGENCY (1978) 

With Mandated 



Department or Agency 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Agriculture 


. 42 


7 


17 


Commerce 


28 


8 


29 


HEW 


(222) 


(82) - 


. (37) 


Office of Secretary 


2 




0 


PHS 


70 


18 


26 


OE 


96 


50 


52 


OHDS 


41 


'9 


22 


HCFA 


3 


2 


67 


SSA 


10 


3 


30 


HUD 


15 


3 


20 


Interior 


19 , 


2 


> 11 


Justice 


14 ' 


3 


21 


Labor 


23 


6 


26 


Transportation 


50 


5 


10 


Appalachian Regional Commission 


14 


14 


100 


CSA 


1 


1 


100 


CSA 


7 


7 


100 


Water Resources Council 


1 


1 


100 


EPA 


35 


9 


.26 


ACTION 


5 


3 


60 


Energy 


. 6 


3 


50 


Treasury 


« 1 > 


1 


100 


Other 1 


,15 


0 


- 0 


Total 


498 


"l55 


~31 



'Department of Defense, National Foundation for Arts and Humanities, National Science Foundation, Office of Personnel 
Management, Small Business Administration, and Veterans Administration. 

SOURCE. Total. ACIR.A Catilog of Federal Grant-in-Aid Programs to State and Local Governments. Grants Funded FY 1975, A- 
72, Washington, DC, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979, number with mandated citizen participation provisions. ACIR staff 
survey and calculation. 
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tion, the Community Services Administration, 
and ACTION. 

Yet, from a cursory examination of the list of 
grant programs it is evident that by no means are 
research programs always excluded from citizen 
participation requirements, nor, on the other 
hand, do all people-serving programs have such 
requirements/ Moreover, the inconsistent treat- 
ment appears among programs that are closely 
related functionally and administered by the 
t same department or agency. Thus, in the Depart- 

( ment of Interior, Water Resources Research 
Assistance to State Institutes (CFDA #15.951) ' 
has a participation requirement, but Water 
Resources Research: Additional Projects (CFDA 
#15.950) dbes not. In the Office of Human 
Development Services of HEW, Older Americans 

% Program; Area Planning and Social Service 
(CFDA #13.633) requires public involvement but 

3Q the same is not true for two apparently closely 
related programs. Older America^ Program?. 
Model Projects (CFDA #13.634), and Older 
American Programs; Multi-Disciplinary Centers 
of Gerontology (CFDA #13.638). 

The planning function is aaarea where public 
involvement is often found. The planning phase 
of program or project development seems a ^ 
logical step in the decisionmaking process at" 
,which to seek public input. Yet, by no means do 
all planning programs— at least those with the 
term in their titles— mandate public involve- 
ment. Those without such requirements include; 
DOE's Supplemental State Energy Conservation 
Plans (CFDA #81.043); Interiors Historic Preser- 
vation. Comprehensive Planning and Survey 
Grants (CFDA w #15.4H); *DOTs Airport and 
Airway Development? Planning Grants (CFDA 
#20.103), ana Commerces Coastal Energy Impatt 
Program; Planning Grants (CFDA #11.422). 

A Typology of Approaches to 
Standardization of Citizen Participation 
in Federal Grant Programs 

In his testimony before the ACIR with regard to 
the December 1978 draft report on citizen 
participation, Nelson Rosenbaum of the Urban 
Institute proposed that in thinking "about stan- 
dardizing citizen participation requirements in 
the federal assistance system, a threefold 
^classification might be used: (1) interest 
representation, (2) clientele control, and (3) * 
community consensus. 



The interest-representation model reflects the 
iqvolvement of oijanized interest groupings in 
conflict over relatively narrow and distinct 
controversies. This is the most common approach 
and the most "normal" from the perspective of 
interest-group domination in American politics. 
The government s task in handling this approach, 
says Rosenbaum, is to establish basic rules of 
access, fairness, and efficiency in providing 
information, obtaining citizens views, ancj/ 
evaluating the competing interests. As basic 
guarantees of access to the decisionmaking 
process, they should apply to all grant programs, 
according to Rosenbaum. They lend themselves 
to standardization governmentwide. 

The clientele control model'is distinguished by 
designation of a particular constituency or 
clientele group which is vested with some direct 
form of authority over program operation, 
because of the comparative magnitude of the 
program's impact on the designated group. While 
less susceptible to standardization than the first 
approach, common factors do exist that could 
permit a degree of effective standardization. 

The third approach, the community consensus 
approach, attempts to penetrate beyond the 
organized interest groups to seek the views and 
interests of 'unorganized and unrepresented 
elements of an affected community. Planning and 
natural resource programs most commonly 
involve citizens through this approach, because 
of their broad scope an3 diverse community-, 
wide impacts. According to Rosenbaum, this 
approach is least susceptible to standardization 
mainly because of differences in groifps to be 
included and lack of experience with community 
fcohsensus techniques. 

AjQlR staff undertook to identify which of the 
155 total grant programs with citizen participa- 
tion requirements seem to fall in the clientele 
control and community consensus classes, based 
again on the language of the statutes and/or 
regulations, The assigned classifications appear 
in Appendix Table 4A-1 in the far right-hand 
column. # 
, The 12 clientele control programs are dis- 
tributed among Community Services Ad- 
ministration (five), Public Health Service (four), 
Office of Education (two), and Agriculture (one)* 
The 36 community consensus programs are in the 
Appalachian Regional Commission (11), EPA 
(eight), Commerce (six), HUD and Agriculture 
(three each], and the Office of Education, 



Interior, Water Resources Council, Energy, and 
Treasury (one each). 

Summary and Continent 

In summarizing, it is necessary to emphasize 
two basic limitations of this analysis: ( 1) the data 
are based on a reading of statutes and regula- 
tions—they do not necessarily reflect actual 
practice; (2) the statutory and regulatory 
references were supplied, for the most part, by 
the responsible federal departments and agen- 
cies, confirmed and supplemented in many cases 
by ACIR staff research. 

Within these limitations, ACIR identified 155 
separate grant programs, as of December 1978, 
' that mandate citizen participation ~ through 
statute and/or regulation. These are largely of 
fairly recent origin— 81% were adopted since 
1970. 

, Prescription of boards or.committees and of the 
membership of such bodies is the most usual type 
of mandate. Consumers or clientele served by 
particular programs are the most frequently 
represented interest on boards and committees. 
In many cases, Moreover, the legislation or 
regulation requires that they constitute a certain 
proportion of the total membership. Next most 
frequently represented are members of the 
general public, of functional community 
organizations and of general community or civic 
organizations. Ethnic and racial minorities 
constitute the "next mdst numerous cluster of 
interests; then come institutions of higher 
education, economic interests, and parents, in 
that order. A clear effort is made to distinguish 
between consumers and providers in board/com- 
mittee membership, but consumers are much 
more frequently designated .than are providers. 
Local and other nonfederal governments are also 
often required to be represented on boards or 
committees. To some extent the high representa- 
tion of local governments reflects the increased 
activity of national organizations of elected local 
officials, as in programs of thfe Economic 
Development Administration and the Labor 
Department. More important, however, the local 
government representation is drawn from func- 
tional specialists as is the representation of other 
nonfederal governments, which consists mainly 
of professional employees in state government. 
Considering that citizen participation is often 
urged as necessary to exert more control over 



growing bureaucracy, it is significant that 
functional specialists maintain strong numerical 
representation 'on these federally mandated 
boards and committees. 

Of the 89 programs with participation through 
* boards or committees, these bodies are confined 
to advisory powers with the exception of 24 
programs involving 17 separate committees. 
Thus, the principal impact of this primary citizen 
participation mechanism often stops short of 
actual decisionmaking*. The extent to which the 
advice offered by these multimember bodies is 
heeded requires indepth analysis , beyond the 
scope of this report. 

Public hearings are the second most common 
type of citizen participation device prescribed for 
federal grant programs. They are timed mostly 
for the planning, project application, or program 
development stage of the grant process. In the 
newer environmental programs involving not 
only plans and programs but also standards and 
regulations, separate hearings may be required at 
several or all of thesfe stages. 

One-hundred-fourteen of the 155 grant 
jWbgrams mandate types of public involvement 
beyond boards/committees or public hearings. 
These vary with respect to the interests involved, 
the stage of decisionmaking affected, and the 
types of participation mechanism mandated. 
These "other" provisions call for participation of 
the general public in most cases, with or without 
also identifying particular interests that must be 
represented. In the "community consensus" type 
of involvement, the emphasis in these provisions 
is heavily oareR»esentation of the general public. 

When the timing of the "other" types of 
participation is specified, it is usually set for the 
. planning or program development stages of the 
decisionmaking process. Also, in most of these 
programs, no particular type of participation 
mechanism is prescribed. When prescribed, the 
requirements run heavily to the elements of 
administrative procedures acts: due notice,, 
access tp public records; opportunity for review 
and comment; and the like. 

As might be expected, the department with the 
greatest number of grant programs and the 
largest proportion of people-serving activities— 
HEW— dominates the statistics on participation 
requirements. Moreover, within HEW the domi- 
nant agency is the Office of Education because of 
its large share .of total programs, Board/commit- 
tee membership is the principal means of Citizen 



Participation in HEW programs; public hearings 
are little used. Parents, students, and local school 
districts are the chief interests represented on 
boards and committees* 

Other departments use a variety of different- 
mechanisms and diverse patterns of representa- 
tion of particular interests. The community 
consensus type tend more toward inclusion of a 
range of interests, the use of a variety of 
techniques, and involvement of the citizen in 
several steps in the decisionmaking process* 

The 155 grant programs with public participa- 
tion mandates account for one-fourth to one- 
third of all current programs of grants to state 
and local governments. That two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the programs are not subject to 
mandatory public involvement raises the strong 
presuniption that citizen participation is not 
consistently mandated by the federal govern- 
ment. An examination of provisions of the 
.mandating laws and regulations fortifies this 
presumption inasmuch as similar programs 
withiij^ the same department or agency, or 
programs in the same functional area, or 
programs dealing with like phases of the 
decisionmaking process—such as planning— dif- 
fer in respect to whether they do or do notrequire 
citizen participation. There is#the additional 
significant fact .that the programs that do 
mandate citizen participation differ consid- 
erably with respect to the types of mechanism 
employed and the detailed application of those 
mechanisms. 4^ 

To achieve greater consistency among ciyzen 
participation requirements in federal programs, 
one" knowledgeable observer has suggested a 
three-pronged approach based upon three 
different kinds of citizen participation needs. The 
three approaches are: theinterj^t-representation 
model, which would assure certain minimum 
types of access to decisionmaking in all grant 
programs; the clientele control model, limited to 
where it is important that a particular affected 
group have sbme degree of control over decisions; 
and the community consensus model, where it iff 
important to reach out to ensure inclusion of * 
interests that are not usually represented^ in 
decisions that affect them, through lack* of 
initiative or organization. According to ACIR 
staff estimates, tfte existing programs with 
mandated participation include 12 of the clientele 
control approach, and 36 using the community 
consensus model. / 
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Citizen Participation in Selected 
Grant Programs: Five Case Studies 

To obtain a better picture of the origin, 
evolution, problems, and effects of federally 
mandated citizen participation requirements, 
ACIR staff focused on five major grant programs. 
These are: the community health center program, 
Title XX of the Social, Security Act (social 
services), the coastal zone management program, 
community development block grants, and the 
General Revenue Sharing' (GRS) program. They 
were selected as important programs with rather 
different histories and citizen participation 
requirements. They are nol necessarily represen- 
tative of the 155 programs identified earlier, but 
do constitute a range of federal programs and 
participation practices and, in some instances, 
pose very different issues. GRS is included for 
the additional reason, of course, that the 1976 
legislatidn extending the prpgram requested this 
study and the legislation mandates significant 
new citizen participation requirements for state 
and*local governments. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTERS 

Community healthcenters (CHCs) are public or 
nonprofit private organizations created \o plan, 
develop and operate programs to improve com- 
munity health care. Their major goal is to 
improve the health care delivery system in 
medically "underserved" urban and rural areas. 
The Public Health Service (PHS) may make 
planning and initial funding grants to the centers 
whenever it determines that existing health 
systems do not provide quality care to. the 
community. 

Community health center grants were original- 
ly authorized in 1966. M They were intended to 
promote flexible and innovative approaches to 
health care delivery. Before any grants were 
made, Jiowever, the program was transformed 
into aiding ambulatory or comprehensive health 
care programs in service areas with low or 
nonexistent health care services. The, first 
neighborhood health centers were fundedin 1968 
and were based on a model for health care 
patterned after health centers funded under the 
Economic Opportunity AcU Later a number of 
OEO centers were transferred to the Public 
.Health Service in HEW. ~ ~ 

Congress found evidence linking neighborhood 



health centers to improved health of at least some 
users and also to decreased hospital utilization.? 0 
New legislation, the 1975 Health Services Act, 
changed the name of neighborhood centers to 
community health centers. The measure also 
proposed to support the. centers at a higher 
funding level and to provide standards which 
would eventually make them self sufficient. That 
time would arrive, in the words of Senate Report 
93-1137 "when public and private insurance havfcv 
expanded sufficiently to cover the range of I 
services offered by the centers."' 0 TKe final bill 
embodying these views was passed over the 
Presidents veto. The administration resisted the 
proposed funding 'levels and, preferred that 
narrow categorical grants be fofded into the 
existing health care delivery system. 

Funding has been less than originally en- 
visioned. In Senate Report 93-117, $460 million 
was proposed, but, in fiscal year 1977, PHS could 
commit only $215 million to existing CHCs and 
some other primary care centers. Individual 
grants ranged from $25,000 to $4,000,000, far 
from the largest share of a typical CHC budget. In 
/ HEW Region II, which includes the State of New 
York, CHC budgets ranged from $1.3 to $13 
million including grants. 

The most common type ofCHC was^ nonprofit 
corporation. Seventy-seven of the 164 CHCs fell 
into this category, while 47 wert community 
action, Model City, or similar agencies. Fifteen 
were city or state agencies, 13 were hospitals, 
and 12 were educational, health, or medical 
society institutions. Funding decisions have been 
decentralized to the regions, and grants can be 
made initially for up to five years. Some centers 
have received funding for a decade or more, 
t particularly if they grew out of the Community 
Action programs. < 

Citizen Participation 

Until 1978, there was relatively little evidence 
* in the legislative history that community and 
consumer participation in the CHCs was a major 
concern of Congress. The background commen- 
tary in the 1974 Senate report contains no 
comment on the subject, and only one sentence in 
the discussion of , planning and development 
. grants refers to formal citizen involvement. It 
indicates that^he grantees should, with other 
requirements^faiiiate and encourage continuing 
community involVement in the development and 



operation of the ^program."" 1 Later the report 
indicates that the Secretary, in awarding grants, 
must determine that a governing board has been 
established and that it is comprised of a majority 
who are "being served by the applicant (grantee) 
and who collectively represent the community." 
The report suggests monthly meetings and the 
power to select the director, approve the annual 
budget, and set center hours. The center (appli- 
cant] is also to create a professional advisory 
board with the professional staff represented on 
it. The lack of detailed commentary is balanced, 
o,f course, by the fact that existing CHCs had, 
citizen governing boards and many had had 
citizen involvement in their earlier activities 
under the Community Action and. Model Cities 
programs. 

In keeping with the intent of the legislation, 
centers are to provide services in the language 
and cultural context most appropriate to 
bilingual and bicultural individuals. 

During the testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Labor" and Public Welfare in 1974, ^some 
evidence was presented that "consumers" knew 
best what kind of programs were needed and how 
to administer them, although this mostly referred 
to migrant health centers, another part of the bill. 
Most of the testimony was from those formally 
representing the poor or from some kind of local 
organizer. Nowhere in the legislative history, 
however, is there the kind of information that 
accounts for the specific size and makeup of 
governing boards which finally appeared in the 
Federal Register. One view is that the citizen 
participation requirements were developed from 
the experiences of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, 72 If that is true, Control by the 
board is intended to be meaningful and strongly 
oriented to community action. 

The regulations seem consistent vyith that 
interpretation. The governing bodies of nonprofit 
grantees must have a majority of consumers 
(clients in the area who have used the medical 
services). They are to "represent the individuals 
being or to be served in terms of demographic 
factors, such as race, ethnicity, sex," 73 The 
balance of the committee may consist of 
providers (up to 25% of the full .committee) and 
representatives of the CHC service area. These 
latter individuals are to be selected "for their 
expertise in community affairs, local govern- 
ment, finance and banking, legal affairs, trade 
unions, and other commercial and industrial 




concerns, or social service agencies within the 
community." 74 

Boards must contain between nine and 25 
members, with the average, from 15 to 20. 
Selection of members is governed by the gover- 
ning body rules. These rules reflect the needs of 
the governing body, which vary with the 
demographic makeup of the catchment (service) 
area. "Democratic selection" or selection of 
governing body members by, the incumbents, is 
frequent, although election is preferred by HEW. 
A new community health center board is general- 
ly made up of activists in the area who may have 
'been part of the original advisory board. After 
some time, permanent boards usually, create a 
nominating committee which seeks out new 
members and tries to assure that board mem- 
bership mirrors the area and* maintains the 
consumer-provider relationship. These nominat- 
ing committees look for local influential and 
# representatives of important groups. The most 
common pattern is for community leaders to be 
appointed while consumer representatives are 
elected. This pattern occurs primarily after a 
board becomes stabilized in its governing 
pattern. New boards, as in a change from a 
hospital to a community agency as grant§g, 
usually blanket in the existing advisory board 
and seek out other representatives ,by 
appointment. 

Boards are required to hold monthly meetings, 
appoint the executive director, set CHC policy, 
establish personnel rules, adopt a financial 
management plan, evaluate center activities, 
assure that tt the center is operated in conformity 
with federal, state anyf local laws, and adopt 
health care policies such.as scope aftd availabili- 
ty of services, location, and hours. In practice, the 
board is usually limited to policy questions, 
while the chief executive officer is largely 
responsible for day-to-day operations. 75 

HEW Review 

The CHC program is largely administered and 
supervised by HEW regions with the number of 
centers in any one region ranging between 1*7 and 
184. Grant proposals are continually reviewed, 
and in some regions a double review takes place. 
A' regional consultant is responsible for the 
whole CHC program and program officers are 
assigned to specific projects and centers. Citizen 
participation is one of a range of criteria used to 




evaluate each center, with the other criteria 
related to the quality of medical care. About three 
or four site visits are made annually to each 
center, and jbl review of the governing board 
minutes takes place. If a center requires more 
attention, regional representatives may spend a 
good deal of time in review and attend a number 
of board meetings. 76 

Board Issues and Activities 

A critical board responsibility is staff selec- 
tion. The most important choice is an executive 
director. Here, boards occasionally become 
embroiled in controversy. When a choice is made, 
occasionally the decision 4s unacceptable to 
regional Public Health officials, who have in the 
past vetoed choices. Regions require vitae for 
nominees to be sent to them, for approval. Many 
directors are generalist administrators rather 
than MDs. The latter generally occupy the 
professional staff positions. 9 

Most^of the differences among board members 
are presumed to be rooted in the different" 
interests of consumers and providers, but this is 
not always true. Frequently, providers and 
consumers have the same interests. 77 At the same 
time, providers usually are more often concerned 
with the quality of health care than consumers. In 
any case, it is usually difficult to enlist as many 
providers as the law allows, since "underserved" 
areas, by definition, lack providers. When they 
are present and interested they are influential, 
but on many or most boards, consumers heavily 
predominate in numbers. It is sometimes also ' 
difficult to attract community leaders to a board. 

A review of the actions of three boards in New 
York State during early 1977 brings these 
comments into fobus. 71 Since all of the "boards 
were changing from advisory to governing, final 
composition of the governing body was in- 
complete. Even so, in only one of the boards did 
1 women make up half the membership, lliere was 
considerable evidence of earnest attempts to 
recruit members of all types, from lawyers 
representing the community to a number of 
consumer representatives. The search was made 
more difficult by the prohibitions against center 
employees or their blood relatives holding board 
membership. Often, center employees, such as 
medical doctors, were virtually the only 
providers available for board membership. 
Employees in effect were represented by the 
executive director who can be an ex .officio 
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member of the board without voting rights. 

The attendance rate at the three CHC board 
meetings ranged from 70% to 100% with similar 
rates at those committee meetings which were 
reported to the center board. The meetings were 
similar to a very large town or village council 
made up of working /class people with a 
professional^ manager. *Hence, the need for 
training new center board members has been 
stressed by regional Public Health officials and is 
a perennial concern 9f board members. Every 
meeting is marked by announcements of training 
sessions and the assignment of individuals to 
them. 

Effect of Legislation 

The 1975 Health Services Act did not greatly 
affect participation activities associated with 
community health centers. It tried to establish 
the principle that additional support was needed 
until the centers can become self sufficient. In 
effect, the legislation endorsed the programs 
generally carried on by the old neighborhood 
health centers with Congressional concern center- 
ing on specific typed of health care standards. 

The CHCs involve, the classic form of citizen 
participation, since their governance is in the 
hands of clients chosen from the population they 
serve. This is, of course, based on the theory that 
"consumers" are the best judges of what is 
appropriate health care policy in their 
geographical setting. Congress apparently saw 
no need to question that theory. 

The legislation had little direct effect upon the 
actual extent of citizen participation, The present 
levels of participation and community control 
existed prior to the 1975 legislation, and there is 
no evidence in the record 9f any significant 
Congressional interest t in changing policies 
relating to participation or control of .the gov- 
erning board by the community. Yet, several 
related questions do inevitably arise. 

The first is the length of time for the CHCs to 
become self-sufficient. The £enate report implied 
this would be when "public and private in- 
surance cover the,range of services offered by the 
centers," potentially a long commitment for 
subsidies. The second issue involves, the' role of $ 
consumers of health care treatment and their 
effectiveness and role on governing boards. The 
legislation dealt directly with neither question. 
In the case of consumers, it merely supported the 
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existing policy of a community governing. body 
made up of a majority of consumers. The question 
of self-sufficiency is really avoided by implicitly 
promising support until client insurance can 
cover costs to the extent of private hospitals. 

It is unlikely that generally low-income lay 
citizens who are consumers of health services in 
their area can effectively govern CHCs at a time 
when self-sufficiency still is a distant goal. The 
matter may even be beyond the grasp* of much 
more highly trained and educated individuals. 
Many boards are not operating effectively under 
lay control, while there is no evidence that the 
new legislation will solve the problems of those 
that are not. Thus, the legislation creating CHCs 
represents a holding pattern in the sense that 
community controlled boards have received a 
vote of support at the Congressional level. 

TITLE XX OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Title XX of the Social Security Act was the * 
culmination of a long and protracted debate 
between HEW, Congress, and a number of 
diverse interest groups involved in social^ se^ff 
vices. Gradual amendments to the social services 
program since the early 1960s had substantially 
increased its coverage. In an attempt to en- 
courage states to expand coverage, both control 
devices and definitions of eligibility were chang- 
ed. As an unintended consequence, it became 
possible for states to charge the federal govern- 
ment 75% of the costs of providing many social 
services formerly funded entirely from 
state/local funds. Faced with a projected $4.7 
billion federal share as a consequence, Congress 
in 1972 imposed a limit of $2.5 billion. However, 
HEW had difficulty developing regulations 
setting eligibility limits which were acceptable to 
the states and Congress. A compromise, P.L. 93- 
67, was finally passe4 and signed into law in 
January 1975. 79 

Under Title XX, the federal government 
matches 75% of state expenditures. Some rather 
prescriptive rules must be followed, but once 
these^re met the federal contribution is 
automaticVThe legislation spells out five special 
service goaft^-self-support, self-care, protective 
services for children and adults, prevention -or 
reduction of institutionalization, and in- 
stitutionalizing those who require care. A state . 
must offer family planning and at least one 
service in each of the five goal areas. 

16 3 ■ . v -%* 



, The significance of Title XX for public par- 
ticipation is that the planning process was 
reftuifed to be made public and explicit. Prior to 
Title XX, state social services decisionmaking 
was a fairly 'closed process, often dominated by 
the social service agency leadership." 80 States 
had moved away from purely welfare type pay- 
ments, and into programs such as mental health 
because of the open ended grant provisions. Yet, 
there was still a close linkage between social 
service spending and state-federal bureaucratic 
functional linkages. Title XX tried to open this 
system and also decategprize social service 
programs by not requiring that an individual be 
on public assistance to obtain services. In 
addition, regulations of the administering agen- 
cy, the Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS), 
were rather restrictive ancj^piany members of 
Congress viewed Title XX as a way to loosen 
these constraints. 81 

1975-76 Experience i 

Whether or not Title XX "opened up public 
participation" depends largely upon one's con- 
cept of public participation. More participation 
exists now than before Title XX, when involve-, 
ment was largely limited to professionals and 
service providers. Some commentator^ feel,., 
however, tha^t the requirements fall «iort of' 
desirable levels. Specifically, they point out that 
the regulations were drafted hurriedly for the 
first submissions in 1975-76, and included 
relatively few participative mechanisms, Le., (1) 
making the proposed * state services .plan; 
available to the public for„3(J day.sC before th£ 
progrash year with 45 of these days, ay a liable for 
comment on th£ glan, (2) requiring* ffewspep.fcA. 
display advertisements and. ne^& releases.,: {3} 
making public hearings an option,,^] I providing a 
toll free or local phone •ttyjffi&er.' (5) ^eguiriRg. 
publication pf p uUlic^p.f f ic i ^ddr es^^ fjpc 
obtaining do.cftftienVs QVcopi^anq ,j,6J^iatribu- 
tior\, free, of charge, of plan ^m^rieil J*^ 

ThVfitoal plan hadJo^j6pti6iicizedin itfuch the 
dame way, and h$& ^'Indicate |£p differences 
te.tiveen the p^oppsel and final* plans* The state 
agehcy d;d/n^feve tp aft on suggestion^, pnl'y ' 
receive Jfi&ttiV a practice that drew considerable 
critictejh. The crltioslargu'ed that citizens shou}^ 
b.Ojiivolved in Jfre actual process of developing., 
the plan rather than t making c^rfi^^^ Jori a 
specific plqn which Wj&uld'mbjfi Ijfetfy be too l*te ■ 
for inteluiton.* '[ /- > 3 " , . X - 



States generally used one or more of five 
participative mechanisms In the 1975-76 
program. 82 Letter writing was common as a 
response to the proposed plan. Public meetings 
were used to disseminate program information 
and to answer questions from citizens. Some 
meetings were aimed at special interests and 
special locations. Public hearings were held to 
solicit testimony, information and opinions from 
the general public, although they were sometimes 
dominated by special interests. The most effec- 
tive hearings were those held in the plan 
development stage rather than on a proposed 
final plan. In many cases, surveys and question- 
naires were used in assessing needs and setting 
priorities, although their reliability was always a 
problem. Finally, advisory councils were used 
frequently to prpvide more depth to participa- 
tion, even though* it was. feared that providers 
'would dominate councils. „. 

The fiva mechanisms were used in varying 
combinations in 23 states and' the 'District of. 
' Columbia during the first year. Twenty of the 24, " 
jurisdictions used advisory councils, public 
hearings or meetings, or .surveys to develop thjs. 
plan. Some # werejnore limited'than others, but all 
„ ^ 20 .'exceeded the. SRS guideline mirumums. 
Fifteen states used one or more advisory coun- 
cils^akhaugh Rose, Zorn, and Radin claim that 
public .and private service providers ^werp. over- . 
, represented .Qn„ these councils. 83 ., Nine states- 
* provided for "hearings or meetings, with as many, . 
. as 18^00 in Attendance in Gepi^ia, w,hich, held 
/ twpjheariri^.in ^achxp^jty; ' / , - 
t)f s 'Sufcveys varied gr.ea|ly^ polls t9 

q.uesfii3nndres hy z mail.' Public-atrlarge s#mj)]U 
J.. ing.,, howeyj&f,., was n,ot CGnMhaR.^ince providers 
# ' were.the speoific targe| grqupYia eigh^of^tjie^ll 
... slates * using ihaU^rtfey dqyice. jStateSxgttch as 
[N^lKaska.and^-Georgiarwhicli did use a survey 
" . aimed a), the general public, got significantly 
Jfibre t responses/as jitight be expected. \ r ,^ . 
During the review ah(^ qo^ent^petlodf on. the 
, firfal state plan, 18 States provided foi public 
* hearings M M$*Cwere held fit a v$riet#of loc£- " 
. tions, Total-atfendanoe varied, reaching as f high 
' ap.over 3,006 in .Georg|a s lQO public, hearings^ 

''Other parts of. thj^ requirements generally, were/ 
^✓rfiet, particularly the availability of service plans s 
. gt.a rea^nabje fpe, of Jhe basic.infdrmation 
( ifeat h$a io.becinGlwdjed in t^iejpjlaiis vyas included, 
p$ the >formj$ presentation varied greatly, ajid 
. „ i>|tbn :i ^\rad . j»$ct£u8&8 Vftgue^* 'Written com- 



ments varied in number from 20 in one state to 
1,363 in California. Only Indiana provided no 
participative mechanisms in addition to written 
comments, and thus 23 of the 24 states surveyed 
exceeded the federal minimum standards. 

Rose, Zorn, and Radin noted that service 
providers dominated the process in most of the 24 
states because of their resources, interests, and 
familiarity with the program. This was at least 
partly because providers were heavily engaged 
in the early planning process. 
^The states chiefly relied on after-the-fact 
evaluations, rather than developmental plan- 
ning, as called for by the federal regulations. Yet, 
20 of the 24 states difl hayd some mechanism for „ 
citizen involvement in the*, planning process. 
vFin^Uy, intensity of participation solicitation by 
states varied ^substantially, in part because of 
varying budget cycles, iq part because of the 
delayed ^federal regulations, anjd^in part due to 
variations in state perception and assessment of 
the value of participation.; \ * ^\ 

Evaluation of Participation 

The Urban Institute^nSip a study of statewide 
Title^XXpBrticip^iomt)^e fcta.te* for the Social 
and Rehabilitation, ^rvice. , A substantial 
numbfer of interviews were conducted in North 
t Carolina, Oregon, Iowa, Michigsuiand New York. 
The study concluded that the fifst yefcr of Title' 
XX "was much more open" than the pre.- Title XX 
participation process. It predicted that openness^ 
would continue to increase, despite considerable 
difficulty* in .obtaining widespread involvement 
by low income consumers of social programs. 8 * 

The role of the Governor Was found to be more 
influential under 'Titfe XX thwi previously, , 
although the agency leadership sji^l was n\6re 
influential. Service providers {e.g., 'day care 
homes* foster care h6mes) had less influence than 
miglit have beei\ expected— less than the agency 
leadership and the Governor.* £Mher official 
groups such as. the state rpent^l health agency 
and the fegipnal social service staff also were 
active and influential. Unfortunately, as noted 
above, consumer client, participation was low 
and was etxpected to remain so."' . 
» The picture then is of a system dominated by 
sets of public acftors such as the agencies, the 
Governp^ -'and the .legislature with outside 
grpups iitill. highly influential. Apparently, 
ptfodudfers and organized groups such 3s day care 



centers, family service agencies, and rehabilita- 
tion industries continue to be well supported. 17 
Even so, Title XX, after the first year, may have 
changed the rules of ^ie game and benefitted the 
Governor or the legislature at the expense of 
agency heads. However, low income clients are 
not significant actors. 

Level of participation in the states was not 
unexpected. The BnJokings Institution noted that 
substantial political activity was expected for a 
part of th£$2.5 hUPp. It found that the 4, day care 
people" were deefly ytoolved and well organized, 
so much so that i&qggptate they went directly to 
the legislature and wrote into the social service 
appropriations bill the amount to be spent on day 
care. Political forces change, however, and it may 
well be that the aged and handicapped will get 
significantly lacger shares in the future. In any 
case, the Brookings researchers concluded that 
# providers of funds "or organized groups who 
wanted funds participated much more heavily 
thaiTthe "general public" who were much less 
active." This finding! of course, parallels that of 
Ffose, Zorn and Radin. 

The SRS staff was generally satisfied with the 
results of state participation in the first year of 
1975-76. In several cases, public hearings 
resulted in state modifications of proposed plans. 
Even so, the regulations were changed con- 
siderably in early 1977, generally.ta strengthen 
the plan development process which all parties 
seemed to view as critical. The new regulations 
included a statements purpose about the public 
Review process emphasizing "prior public par- 
ticipation of Title XX clients... throughout the 
development of the. services plan" 69 They alsfc 
provided for public access to comments on the 
proposed plan, and'detailed further the types of 
'.publication requirements* Publication in the, 
news section inst^^ of the legal section w$s 
^stipulated and some notification details relative 
to* eligibili^f funding allocations, and dollar* 
incomes were set vforth, Other than these, 
however, the specific mechanisms were not 
s significantly modified. Except in the hortatory 
statement of principle states are not required to 
provide any particular participative mechanism 
in the plan development process. 

Impact of Participation Requirements * ' 

Participation in the initial Title XX grant 
process among the various states was probably 
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at least as much as Congress anticipated. The 
Senate and House conference report did not 
specify much in terms of detailed requirements, 
other than requiring public comment on a 
proposed services plan for 45 days, publication of 
a x# filial comprehensive plan after the public 
comment period with the report outlining the 
differences between the proposed and final plan, 
and 30 days of public commentary on proposed 
amendments. Regulations in general expanded 
these provisions by requiring* states to publish 
descriptions of the plan in newspaper adver- 
tisements in major geographical areas, establish 
toll free telephone service for inquiries and other 
similar measures to assure wide public * 
availability. 90 

The evidence shows that 20 of the 24 states 
studied exceeded minimum participation stan- 
dards, and some states experienced substantial 
participation. One may conclude that providers 

38 were better organized and dominated the process 
as Rose, et al., did, yet still be optimistic over the 
increased levels of participation as the SRS staff 
and Brookings were. However, additional re- 
quirements would probably not hav? increased 
participation. At the same time it also is clear 
that the federal requirements did result in more 
participation than would have occurred 
* otherwise. 

The Social Services program involves a 
number of well entrenched interests and 
professional organizations. Title XX proposes, in 
effect, to bring or attempt to bring injhitherto 
unheard voices, such as the poor and unorganiz- 
ed. New actors have become involved, such as 
other state agencies and Governor*, but low 
income clients have not been influential, even 
under the revised participation guidelines. 01 

* Here, of course, one of the basic questions 
relating to citizen participation is raised: par- 
ticipation for whom? 

THE COASTAL ZONE > 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM , 

.Fof some years prior to the passage of the 
Coastal z!one Management program in 1972, 02 
pressure had been building up for the legal 
protection, of coastal habitats, particularly es- 
tuartes with rare marine life/States such as 
California and Florida had large expanses of 
heavily populated coastar zones, but other states 
alio found their toasts under developmental 



pressure from commercial, recreation, fishing, 
and other users. 

Studies were authorized to assess the ap-> 
propriate action to be taken. The Department pf 
Interior published two, reports, the 1969 ftational 
Estuarine Pollution Study required by the Clean 
Water Restoration Act 03 and the 1970 National 
Estuary Study required by the Natidnal Estuary 
Protection Act of 1968. Both studies suggested a 
federal-state management system for coastal 
studies. Preceding these studies was the Com- 
mission on Marine Science, Engineering and 
Resources report in 1966, Our Nation and the S?a, 
which called for a management system toproject 
coastal areas. This system was to be a federal- 
state program with primary responsibility at the 
state level under a National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Agency. 

Legislation was introduced in 1969 for coastal 
management and debate began over several 
ci^ucial issues, whether to enact coastal zone 
management as part of a national land use law; 
how to allocate costs and management between 
the states and the federal government; and 
whgther the federal agency should be in the 
Interior or Commerce department. In the legisla- 
tion signed in October 1972, Congress decided 
that coastal areas warranted separate attention 
Tather than being included in ^national land use 
ltfw, the Commerce Department was the proper 
organizational location, and the program should 
be state managed with federal support in botfi the 
planning and implementation stage. The program 
is managed by the Office of Coastal Zone 
Management (OCZM) in the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington, DC, with 
regional coordinators for the major regions such 
as the Pacific Coast, Great Lakes, -Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast. , 1 

» 

OCZM Grants 

r" 

OCZM grants are designed to help the 35 
eligible states and territories plan and ad- 
minister coa^tafzone management programs and 
acquire "estuarine sanctuaries, and to encourage 
cooperation between local, state, regional, and 
federal agencies in preserving coastal areas: The 
matching formula is 80% federal, 20% state, with 
me allocation formula based on the miles of 
shoreline and the population located near it. 
Since states manage their coastal areas, the 
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grants are designed to foster a process by which 
states can develop the plans and administrative 
expertise to manage these coastal resources. On 
the other hand, there are substantive questions 
that the plan must take into account. Thesnajor 
one is facility siting, which requires that the 
national interest in energy development be con- 
sidered inHTeVetoping coastal use plans. This 
means that oil, gas, and other energy producing 
industries must be given formal consideration 
along with often competing interests. Section 308 
of the Coastal Zone pirogram establishes the 
Coastal Energy Impact Program (CEIP)« and^ 
under it states participating in the CZM program" 
or independently developing a consistent pro- 
gram are eligible for funds for plafnning new 
services and reducing or preventing losses, of 
environmental or recreatiopal resources due to 
energy activities,, particularly gas and oil 
exploration. 

The state plan must contain elements covering 
the protection of marine estuaries, erosion 
control, and public beach access. Public par- 
ticipation throughout the planning process is 
intended to prevent any one of these interests 
from being ignored. 

One of the sticky process questions is the 
"federal consistency" requirement. This means 
that federal agencies, whose direct activities 
impact on coastal zones must coordinate and 
cooperate with each other and with the approved 
local management plan for such areas. Many 
federal agencies are not anxious to defer to state 
plans and at least one citizen group has argued 
that citizen participation is crucial in monitoring 
approved plans to assure that all agencies (state, 
local, as jvell as federal) comply. 95 

Participation Requirements 

The requirements for public participation are 
more carefully spelled out in the legislation and 
the regulations covering CZM than in most 
. federal programs. Part of this is due to the nature 
of the program, which inherently involved the 
resolution of conflicting interests, thus requiring 
-more formal and far-reaching attempts to elicit all 
possible views. Part, however, is due to Con- 
gress 1 basic concern here with specifying the 
nature and v type of participation. The Senate 
report on the 1 bill noted as a matter of public 
policy th^t participation of the public; federal, 
state, and local governments regional agencies; 
and port. 4 authorities was to be encouraged. 




The words "participate and par- 
ticipation" mean more than cooperation 
or coordination in the preparation of 
management programs. The committee 
intends to emphasize the need for 
positive participation by state agen- 
cies, local governments, regional, and 
federal agencies in the preparation of 
the coastal zone programs. 

* Public hearings must be announced 
at least 30 days in advance with 
jplevant materials, documents and 
studies available to the public 30 days 
in advance of the hearings. Broadly « 
based public participation in the plan- 
ning for thecoastal and estuarine zones 
is basic, to this legislation. Unfortunate 
experience with comparable provisions 
of legislation prompts the committee to 
provide explicit standards for notice 
and hearings. Those standards provide 
not only for adequate notice of propos- 
ed hearings jn order to provide ample 
time for preparation, but also require 
all relevant * documents, materials, 
studies, and proposed kctions to be 
available to the public for advance 
study and preparation.™ 

The House report notes that public hearings 
are intended to be in addition to any other legal 
requirements and "do not replace any other 
remedies available to the public." 

Most of the participation requirements affec- 
ting the CZM program are spelledmit in detail in 
15 CFR 920.30-920.32; w 

Public participation is an essential 
element of development and ad- 
ministration of a coastal zone manage- 
ment program. Through citizen in- 
volvement in the development of a 
management program, public needs 
and aspirations can be reflected in use 
decisions for the coastal zone, and 
public support for the management 
program can be generated. Par- 
ticipating states, then, should seek to 
obtain extensive public participation in 
the development and administration of 
a coastal zone management program 
(920.30). 

lev 
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The type of preparation for and conduct of 
public hearings is specified in some detail. 

L HearingS/duist provide at least 30 days of 
puWio^iotice. 

^.ley must be of a "press release" type as 
well as meeting formal legal notice re- 
quirements., 

3. Hearing materials which include the (1) 
agenda, (2) data, and (3) other documents 
must be available for public review in the 
locale of the hearing. 

4. Only one hearing is required, although the 
context of the section calls for extensive 
hearings. "In reviewing the plan submitted 
by a state, the Secretary will not approve 
any plan unless there has been a full and 
effective opportunity for public involve- 
ment in every portion of the plan." 

5. Hearings must be held in geographic areas T 
which would be principally affected. 

6. They must be held af times when affected 
parties can be present (i;e., summers for 

* tourists using beach areas); * 

7. Summaries of the hearings should be pre- 
pared ,and made available to the public 
within 30 days of its conclusion. 

Additional means of participation are also 
outlined. 

1. Arrangements for exchanging information 
and reports among state and local agencies, 
citizen, groups, special interest groups and 
the public at large should be established. 

2. The state should solicit the views of relevant 
. federal and state agencies, local 

organizations, port authorities and in- 
terested parties. 

3. Mechanisms such as the following should be 
developed by the state: 

a) citizen involvement in the envelopment 
of goals and objectives, 

b) citizens' advisory commissions for the 
CZM agency, and 

c) review of elements of the management 
program by selected Citizens groups and 
the general public. 

An important element of public participation 
that emerges from both the legislative history 



and from the specific requirements is the full* 
cooperation and participation of local units of 
government. The House report f7 required that 
the Secretary of Commerce, • in making an 
administrative grant for an approved program, 
must find that the state has coordinated its pro- 
gram with applicable plans already existent in its 
coastal area (assuring that local land use plans 
will be considered). The Secretary must find that 
the state has provided for continuing consulta- 
tion and coordination with all responsible local 
governments and various agencies to assure their 
full participation in carrying out the purposes of 
the legislation. 

The original hearings contained considerable 
discussion of how and to what extent the public 
should be involved. At some points, this involved 
the touchy relationships in this subject area 
between localities and the state. At least one 
mayor indicated concern that the projjpwtd 
legislation not reduce the role of local units. M 
another point, a representative of the Izaak 
Walton League expressed doubt a£out the 
effectiveness of public hearings since they often 
came too late in the process. 98 

The final legislation clearly declared that local 
units of government, including port authorities 
and regional organizations as well as traditional 
units, were to be jointly involved with state and 
federal agencies, the general public, and public 
and private interest groups. 

Oregon and California 

To appraise "citizen involvement in the CZM 
program more closely experience In California 
and Oregon was examined. Public participation 
was substantial in the development of the coastal 
plans for these two states. Oregon's plan, 
developed under Section 305 funding, has been 
adopted and the state is nW receiving Section 
306 money (administrative grants for states with 
approved plans). California has completed a 
state plan and a draft environmental impact 
statement (EIS) had been completed by the 
OCZM as of June 1977. 

In California, the state was divided into six 
regions with six commissions for preparation of 
the original plan because of the requirements of 
the 1972 Coastal Initiative" adopted by 
statewide referendum'. A statewide commission 
was required to adopt a plan after preparation of 
the regional plans, andsubmit it to the legislature 
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for enactment. About 6,000 persons attended 
the 259 regional commission and several 
statewide commission meetings, submitting 
some 8,000 pages of written comments. An 
estimated 10,000 individuals and groups were 
involved in the coastal planning process, and a 
total* of 20,000 persons received planning 
material. The number qf parties from whorp 
comments were requested on the draft EIS 
statement is partially indicative. There were 40 
federal agencies* 36 national interest groups, five 
professional groups, nine national public interest 
groups, and 47 other private groups. A few of 
these varied interests included EXXON, the 
League of Women Voters, the Association of 
California Loggers, Keep Pacific Scenic, Clyde 
Woodward Associates, Friends of the Earth, and 
the Sport Fishing Institute. 

Oregon is a smaller state with about 10% of 
California's population. Thus, the EIS statement 
provided a more detailed explanation of public 
participation in the preparation of the plan. In 
establishing the statewide goals, 28 public 
workshops were held throughout the state with 
attendance ranging from 36 to 209 with a total 
attendance of approximately 3,000 people. 
Television and radio public announcements were 
, * made plus a mailing of 75,000 invitations to 
randomly selected individuals. The first 
workshops identified subjects to be studied, 
followed by 28 more workshops with some 2,500 
individuals attending to refine the goals. These 
latter workshops were aided by 17 technical 
advisory committees and a statewide agency 
advisory committee. After public markup 
sessions, ten'^iore public hearings were held 
throughout the state to select the final goals. 

Coastal goals were formulated over a three- 
year period. The heaviest formal participation 
was. in 1976, when 21 afternoon-evening public 
hearings were held on different drafts of EIS. 
Some 420 individuals and groups testified with 
1,400 citizens in attendance. Eighty-five "Coastal 
Awareness" meetings were held in the fall to 
answer questions which arose from the public 
hearings. Attendance ranged from three to 240. \ 

After the planovas completed, the federal^ 
OCZM conducted an EIS hearing, as in Califor- 
nia, Seventy-one private parties as well as over 
20 port authorities and 34 federal, state, and local 
agencies submitted comments. 
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Informal Technical Assistance 

OCZM staff members spend a goocfdeal of time 
working with states on participation, often 
providing technical assistance on how to elicit 
citizen involvement in proposed state programs. 
Regulations for the review of state management 
programs call for an evaluation that 

. . . will not in general deal with the 
wisdom of specific land and water 
decisions, but rather with a determina- 
tion that in addressing those problems 
and issues the state is aware of the full 
range of present and potential needs 
and uses of the coastal zone, and has 
developed procedure, based on scien- 
tific knowledge, public participation 
and unified governmental policies, 
chWces and decisions. 100 

* An example of informal support for a broad 141 
participation program occurred in Georgia, 
where a staff member of OCZM met with a staff 
member of the state agency to help develop a 
public involvement program. After consulta- 
tion, the proposed state program involved among 
other things: (l) preparing.a 20-minute film and 
provision of a speaker for civic and special in- 
terest group meetings, (2) providing legislators 
with an information package, (3) using question- 
naires to determine the opinion of local govern- 
ment officials, (4) holding a series of public meet- 
ings, (5) coordinating a workshop with the 
county extension agencies particularly in coastal 
counties, (6) producing public affairs television 
programs and other TV and radio public service 
announcements, and (7) arranging a radio inter- 
view with the Governor. 

Impact of Federal 
Participation Requirements 

Extensive public participation occurred in 
both Oregon and California in the preparation of 
coastal management plans. Local governments 
were involved in both states, as well as a number 
of port authorities in Oregon. In California, the 
Coastal Commission established by a citizen 
1972 Coastal Initiative was not directly respon- 
sive to local interests, since it had been created to 
see that statewide interests in the conservation 
and development of the coastal area were pro- 
tected. Yet, the control of local land use \yas 
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restored to local units by the legislature after 
adoption of the Coastal Acj)of 1976. Localities 
must now draft a detailed plan. 

Comparison of the apparent results in these 
two states with the specific federal legislation 
does not clearly indicate that the federal require- 
ments were of truly major significance. In both 
cases, the level of participation seems to have ex- 
ceeded what would have been considered the 
minimum levels anticipated by the regulations. 

Extensive hearings were held in both states, 
and in a number of geographic areas. In Cali- 
fornia, a statewide vote on coastal management 
preceded the federal program. In both states, 
there were a number of advisory committees and 
thousands of citizen? were involved. 

The reasons for this level of involvement are 
obvious. Great issues are at stake in both Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. The vast majority of Cali- 
fornia citizens live in coastal counties. This is 
manifested by the passage of the Coastal Initia- 
tive, and it is probable that what happened would 
have occurred with or without federal require- 
ments of the CZM program. Oregon is a small {in 
population size), homogeneous state noted for its 
strong environmental interests and activity. 
Much of the state's tourist, fishing, and agricul- 
ture activity takes place in coastal counties. It is 
not clear if a coastal management program would 
have been initiated without federal help, but the 
levels of participation exceeded what was 
necessary to meet minimum standards. 

Both states, then, are atypical. In this sense, it 
remains to be determined what effect federal 
participation requirements will have on state 
activity nationwide. A more complete test will 
arise when states with less at stake economically 
or socially undertake final plans including public 
participation. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the CZM 
program, in terms of citizen participationp^tty. 
is that Congress recognized that the legislaUiw> 
would finance a process in which there would be 
a substantial clash of interests. It could be argued 
that this was almost explicitly anticipated, and 
that the federal message was that all concerned 
parties were to be involved in the process of 
developing a plan. It may be that where interests 
can be identified and can be expected to involve 
themselves in a highly competitive arena, 
explicit rules for participation are needed while 
they may be of less importance in less politically 
charged areas. 



COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANTS 

The Community Development Block 'Grant 
(CDBG) program, managed by HUD, was enacted 
in 1974'°' and re-enacted with some changes in 
1977.' 02 It consolidated seven categorical grants 
including model cities, urban renewal, basic 
water and sewer facilities, open space and 
historical preservation. .The initial three-and- 
one-half-year authorization was $U.3 billion, of 
which about $3.75 billion was committed in FY 
1977 to some 725 cities and counties. 
Metropolitan cities over 50,000 and some coun- 
ties over 200, 0Q0 plus some nonmetropolitag 
cities with previous urban renewal or Model 
Cities grants were eligible. 

Community development is not defined in the 
legislation, but generally refers to a wide range of 
programs and policies designed to rebuild and 
preservfc urban areas and improve the lives of 
their residents. It leaves localities wide discre- 
tion concerning the specific elements of each 
unit's program. 

The act has relatively few specific participa- 
tion requirements. Applicants must provide 
satisfactory assurance that they will (1] provide 
citizens with adequate information on the 
amount of funds available ana the range of 
activities that may be undertaken, (2] hold public 
hearings to obtain citizen views, and (3] afford 
citizens an adequataopportunity to participate in 
the development of the application. HUD re- 
quires that two public hearings be held. 

The law and legislative record indicate that the 
citizens of principal concern are the low and 
moderate income residents of an area affected or 
likely to be affected by,hpusing and community 
development activities. Thus, CDBG programs 
are to be directed toward low and moderate 
income neighborhoods and their residents rather 
than primarily citywide programs. *-h 

Congress wrestled with the question of citizen 
participation in the 1974 law. The original Senate 
bill contained more explicit requirements for 
participation- than the House measure, many of 
which weft not contained in the final version. 103 
These included requirements for a public hearing 
prior to land acquisition and a public hearing or 
publication of application prior to submitting the 
community ^velopment grant proposal, The 
Senate bill also proposed to require applicants to 
involve residents of community development 
areas in the execution of community develop- 
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ment activities* and to provide adequate 
resources for their participation. The conference 
report indicated that these were discretionary 
rather than mandatory matters. 

The Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs 1 original report had indicated 
that 

. . . there is no single, commonly 
accepted definition and (the committee) 
concluded that a number of methods 
could be utilized by localities in 
meeting the requirements of the bill for 
adequate citizen participation. Under 
"l some circumstances, public hearings 
would be sufficient. Under other 'cir- 
cumstances, other forms of community 
involvement would be sufficient. 
Provision for reasonable prior notice, 
information and expression of opinion 
would be among the elements of any 
acceptable program. Section 308(d) 
would require that the community 
development agency hold public 
hearings or publish its * proposed 
application 30 days before submitting 
it. The committee concluded, however, 
that it would be unwise for it to frame a 
single model for citizen participation; 
but instead, decided that program 
objectives would be better served by 
relying on local governments to develop 
acceptable models for citizen participa- 
tion taking into account the varied 
traditions and public institutions that 
have grown up in U.S. communities. 104 

This suggests the rationale for HUD's disinclina- 
tion in its regulations to specify the manner in 
which general purpose units of local government 
ought to relate to their citizens. 105 

HUD did not specify any particular mode even 
though the CDBG -fcftids had "folded in" 
neighborhood groups originally funded by model 
cities grantSOrfany of these groups expected that 
they still WotiW have a substantial role in the 
program, even\hough thfe law clearly did not 
require it. HUD did not want to detail the 
procedures, process and local structure for local 
participation. It believed that participation in the 
law referred to advice and consultation rather 
than any \?eto power over local government 
actions, anathat participation did not mean that 
the applicant city oi/county had to submit a 
prescribed program. 100 • 



HUD Evaluations of the 1974 Act Impact 

HUD has completed several internal 
evaluations of the CDBG. The first was a report 
to the Senate Subcommittee on Housing and 
Urban Affairs in 1976. 107 It concluded that while 
participation levels varied from city to city, all 
communities receiving grants met the law. They 
held at least two hearings, provided an oppor- 
tunity for citizen participation to citizens and 
published notices of hearings. Cities surveyed by 
the Office of Evaluation rated citizen participa- 
tion the most influential of several factors in 
developing grant proposals and a majority of the 
cities also indicated that there was an increase in 
the degree of citizen participation. 

HUD's second annual report on the CDBG 
program covered some of the participation 
experience in detail. 100 It reported that the most 
common method localities used to involve 
citizens in the CDBG application planning and 143 
preparation process was by inviting citizens or 
groups to submitfproposals. Eighty-eight percent 
of all cities surveyed used this technique to some 
degree. Other common techniques involved 
forming an advisory committee to help prepare 
the plan (73%); relying on existing boards or 
committees (71%); developing a citizen survey of 
some sort (62%); using an existing project area 
committee (41%); and continuing the elected 
Model Cities commission (6%). 109 

Public hearings were quite common, with 
three-quarters of the cities holding more than the 
required two hearings. About a third of all the 
cities held seven or more hearings. Over 80% 
appeared to have a citizen advisory board, 
usually a reconstituted citywide body. Some 
boards were based on neighborhoods with 
representatives elected on this basis. On the 
issue of representativeness, however, 27% of the 
cities were rated as unsatisfactory in representa- 
tion of low to moderate income groups on the 
boards; and of residents citywide, 30%. 

The HUD report measured citizen impact by its 
apparent influence on extermination of 
priorities, selection of activities, and choice of 
locations where activities would be placed. In a 
survey of 724 entitlement cities, local officials 
were asked to assess the importance of various 
factors in selecting activities in general, and in 
determining the level of social service expen- 
ditures for the second year application. Eighty 
percent of the cities 'reported that citizen par- 
ticipation was an important influence on 
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selection of activities and 43% indicated that it 
influenced the level of social service expen- 
ditures. HUD concluded that citizen participa- 
tion was an important, but hot predominant, 
factor in influencing program content. 110 

In a survey of citizen recommendations on their 
city's choice and location of CD,BG activities or 
projects, HUD found overall that 78% of the 
recommendations were accepted completely, 7% 
were accepted ii> part, and 16% were rejected. 
Only rarely were citizen efforts thwarted by 
actual rejection of their recommendations. The 
level of impact was associated with the represen- 
tativeness of the citizen advisory structure and, 
not unexpectedly, citizen satisfaction was found 
to be higher in cities where citizens had teen 
active in making recommendations and 
successful in securing acceptance of their 
pr6posals. 

Complaints on the citizen participation 
process, however, were the most frequent of all 
complaints received on CDBG. These dealt with 
such matters as the failure to hold hearings and 
the lack of sufficient funding for citizen par- 
ticipation activities. 

Overall, when asked if they were satisfied with 
the participation process, all or most of those 
interviewed in one-third of the cities were 
satisfied;"" in 23%, respondents were evenly 
divided; and in 44%, most or all were not 
satisfied. HUD concluded: 

The tendency appears toward dis- 
satisfaction . . . the level of satisfac- 
tion is related to both the represen- 
tativeness of citizen advisory 
committees and to the amount and 
impact of citizen participation. Even iq 
cities where representation was 
satisfactory to good, or impact was 
moderate to high, however, there was 
(sic) still some expressions of dis- 
satisfaction. This apparent contradic- 
tion may be explained by the high 
expectations citizens have for par- 
ticipation in the community develop- 
ment programs. 111 

HUD analyzed recommendations made by 
citizens who had made complaints about CDBG 
and found that a substantial number dealt with 
attitudes toward citizen participation rather 
than its administration or requirements. Many 
felt that local and federal governments, as well as 
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citizens, were not committed to citizen participa- 
tion and some charged that local governments 
viewed citizen participation merely as a federal 
requirement. Others criticized the federal gov- 
ernment for pulling back from the commitment to 
citizen participation demonstrated in earlier 
programs. 112 v 

In the third annual report on CDBG, HUD 
reported on selected aspects of citizen participa- 
tion based on & special study of 40 cities by the 
National Citizen Participation Council. 113 It 
found that all cities were meeting the re- 
quirements but there was wide variation in 
performance beyond the minimum requirements. 

• 85% of the cities provided complete or 
adequate information to both low and 
moderate income citizens and other citizens. 

• All cities held at least two public hearings, 
with Q0% being held in low and moderate 
income areas. 

• Three-fourths of the cities had created 
citizen advisory committees, usually' ap- 
pointed (61%) and citywide in coverage 
(70%). Whije the impact of the committees 
was great in 63% of the cities, participation in 
and impact over implementation and 
monitoring was slight in most cities., 

• In 80% of the cities, most of the activity 
budget was proposed or approved by 
citizens. 

Advisory committee members were satisfied 
with the citizen participation process in 69% of 
the sample cities, and other citizens were 
satisfied in 62% of the cities. All or jnost citizens 
were dissatisfied in 31% of the cities that used a 
citizen advisory committee and in half of the 
other cities. 

i 

Congressional Testimony 

Renewal hearings on theCDBG program bafore 
the Senate Committee an Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs ift 1976 elicited several complaints 
about a lack of citizen participation or local 
attention to citizens. The Southern Regional 
Council referred to HUD 'as a "paper tiger 11 in 
assuring that local governments adhere to the 
purposes of the program, citing a number of cases 
in southern cities. 114 Most of the complaints 
involved local units allegedly ignoring low 



income neighborhood projects. Complainants 
demanded more citizen participation as the only 
mechanism to assure that the community 
development program remains responsive to 
national needs, which they defined largely as 
providing social services projects in low income 
neighborhoods. 

Those testifying desired all government 
documents regarding community development 
programs to be available to everyone. Another 
demand was to require election of citizen 
^advisory boards from neighborhoods. Other 
witnesses suggested that , the model cities 
program was far superior to the new block grant 
program in eliciting citizen participation, and 
that few cities funded citizen participation to the 
extent typical under the model cities programs. 

Testimony six months later before the House 
Subcommittee' on Housing and Community 
Development during its renewal hearings was 
not significantly different witj** egard to citizen 
participation. 115 One witness advocated that 
. HUD regional offices have consumer affairs 
1 offices to be responsible for monitoring and 
reviewing citizen participation. The Suburban 
Action Institute asked for substantial changes in 
the citizen participation process, indicating that 
"the naticmwide experience with citizen par- 
ticipation in the community development block 
grant* process has-been unsatisfactory." The 
institute advocated additional public hearings, 
teams of citizens to monitor the gify's applica- 
tion, specific notice requirements, and public - 
, inspection conditions. 118 

In general, witnesses strongly demanded 
additional ctizen participation, either bjf specify- 
ing it in the law or. regulations. Failures in * 
properly implementing the existing legislation 
were generally attributed to .local government 
failure to aqcept legitimate citizen participation 
-*in the allocation of funds. 

Perhaps as a result of this testimony, the 1977 
Homing and Community Development Act * 
changed slightly the citizen participation re- 
quirements. A written citizen participation plan * 
is required, ancFcitjzens must have an opportuni- 
ty to submit comments concerning the communi- 
ty development performance' of the applicant. 
The comments of citizens on applicant perfor- 
mance must be included in the department's- 
*eview,\and timely response by the applicant to % 
citizen proposals is also mandated. The Senate ; 
'Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs Committee 
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Report 117 referred to the testimony received from 
citizens regarding the lack of adequate oppor- 
tunity to make comment prior to submission of an 
application and also community development 
activities which did not primarily benefit low 
and moderate income persons and their 
neighborhoods. The final legislation* however, 
dealt only indirectly with these issues, and 
reiterated existing law that nothing in participa- n 
tion requirements restricts the responsibility and - 
authority of the applicant jurisdiction to develop 
and execute its community development 
program. 

Outside Evaluation of the 1974 Act 

Outside evaluation was not quite as critical as 
citizen groups. A major study of the impact of the 
CDBG program was made by the Brookings 
Institution under contract with HUD. 

Brookings testified at the Hoqse Subcommittee " 
hearing tha|j| 145 

. . . citizen participation, contrary to 
what some observers anticipated, has . 
been a very significant feature of the 
program's impjementation in the first 
v year, especially irethose cases in which 
, local officials demonstrated a strong 
positive attitude toward these ac- 
tivities. 118 * ■ 

Brookings' view was based ort a study 5 pf 62 
cities, and counties by some 22 observers. Their 
report, published after the testimony, state? that 
most local, governments went well beyond the 
minimum legal requirements in encouraging and 
providing for citizen participation. The study 
found that the extent and mode of participation' 
did not reflect 1 the Actual influence it exerted on 
local decisions. What did appear to influence 
outcomes strongly was thfe attitude of public 
officials toward citizen "participation. Where 
local officials regarded citizen participation as 
very important, citizen involvement was judged 
to be influential or at lea?t somewhat influen- 
tial. 1 " This Brookings finding was supported by * 
testimony before the House Subcommittee on 
Housing and Community Development, and, 
Bach's study of < six major center cities also noted 
that "regardless of the fprm that participation 
took, the effectiveness of the citizen parfffcipation 
mechanism, was largely 'dependent onjhe at- 
titudes and efforts of the mayor and city staff*" 12 * 
Brookings' findings rated citizen participation 
17 J 
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as having a major influence in 42% of the 
communities studied andJimit ed influence in 29% 
of the cases. The most influential citizen groups 
according to Brookings . were neighborhood 
groups, senior citizens, and Model Cities 
organizations. The Brookings and HUD studies 
also suggested that participation during the early 
years of .the CDBG program met or exceeded 
legislative requirements. 1 ! 



ACIR-ICMA Survey 

The ACIR-ICMA survey in 1978 attempted to 
assess the extent of citizen participation in the 
public hearing process under the Community* 
Development Block Grant and the various 
participative mechanisms that were employed. 
The results are shown in Tables 4-5, 4-6, and 4-7. 

On the average, about three citywide hearings 
were held by the typical reporting jurisdiction 
(Table 4-5J. Those that,conducted neighborhood 
hearings held substantially more hearings, 



averaging over five hearings for municipalities 
and over nine for counties. Attendance at the 
meetings was similar for cities and counties, 
slightly over 30 citizens attending a typical city 
or countywide hearing and over 27 for a 
neighborhood hearing.^ 

Totals for municipalities in selected states are 
given to show ranges among states. Minnesota 
was contrasted to Michigan because they are 
relatively similar states except for the lack of 
tradition in Minnesota requiring publication of 
the local budget or holding hearings prior to 
adopting if. The same comparison holds for 
Arizona and New Mexico, with the latter state 
npt requiring formal participative budget 
mechanism^ at the local level. With the exception 
of New Mexico, the number of hearings is about 
the same. Attendance at Arizona's hearings is 
higher than average, and New Mexico's rate is 
lower, but there, i? no overall pattern. 
Municipalities in the ten states with no history of 
budgetary participation requirements do not 



Table 4-5 

NUMBER OF, AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE AT, CDBG HEARINGS, 
ALL REPORTING CITIES AND COUNTIES, AND LOCALITIES IN SELECTED STATES 




Citywide Hearings 




Neighborhood Hearings < 


Reporting Units 
(number) 


Number 
Mean 


Attendance 

* 

Mean 


Reporting Units 
(number) 


Number 
Mean 


Attendance 
Mean 


All Cities (1068) 


3.12 


30.39 ' " 


(446) 


5.64 


27.24 ' 


All Counties (113) 


3.11 


' 33.24, 


(73) 


9.58 


27.98 


Localities in Ten States Not 
Required to Hold Hearings 
or Publish Budgets (159) 1 


3.48 


29.64 


9 

(74)' 


7.22 


* 

27.01 


Minnesota (47) 


2.67 


28.81 


(7) 


10.00 


28.14 


Michigan (46) 


2.64 * 


30.98 


(21) 


3.24 


. 26.83 


Arizona (11)* 


173 ' 


49.82 


(6) 


2.67 ■ 


32.80 


New Mexico (8) , 


4.13 


16.0 


(4)' 


15.25 


18.00 


1 1ncludes the states ot Alabama, Georgia, Maine, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Carolina, Rhode Island, SouthjCarolina, Vermont 
. and West Virginia. * • u 
^Responses are distorted by one very high total for one large city. 


. SOURCE: ACfiWCMA survey, ?978. 
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differ significantly from other units except in the 
number of neighborhood meetings, and the total 
there is "inflated by returns from one city. 

The survey covered localities' regular budget 
hearings and general revenue sharing budget 
hearings as well as those held for the CDBG 
program. The relative incidence of and atten- 
dance at these several kinds of hearings, on both 
a city wide and neighborhood basis, are shown in 
Table 4-6. In the case of cities, CDBG hearings 
exceeded GRS hearings, whether separate or 
combined with the regular budget hearing, on 
almost every count and clearly exceeded separate 
general budget hearings on every score except the 
average number of communitywide hearings. In 
the case of counties, CDBG hearings similarly 
scored highest except in regard to the average 
number of communitywide regujar budget 
hearings and the average number of citizens 
attending neighborhood meetings on the regular 
budget. It is not known whether this better record 
is due to a greater popular interest in CDBG or 
greater efforts by the localities to elicit a citizen 
response. 

Table 4-7 indicates the type of participative 
mechanism reported by municipalities and 
counties. About «twp-thirds of the cities use an 
advisory committee, slightly more than the re- 
porting counties; the preponderance of munici- 
palities and counties held public hearings; 
slightly under three-quarters qf both cities and 
counties published the application; and about, 
three-quarters provided for inspection of the 
application. 121 

Some differences appear between the HUD 
findings in their annual reports and the ACIR- 
ICMA survey. ACIR-ICMA responses indicate 
that up to 13% of counties and 7% of 
4 municipalities do not hold public hearings, 
despite the clear requirement that two beheld. 
Part of the difference i s that HUD's study used a 
different sample of entitlement cities, but this i$ 
not* sufficient to explain the failure to hold 
hearings. In addition, the number of advisory 
committees reported to ACIR-ICMA was lower 
than the 73% reported by HUD. The ACIR-ICMA 
survey suggests that the required or desired level 
of participation is not being reached in mdny 
localities, 

Issues 

Some issues are separable from, the specific 
question of how to ipaximize citizen participa- 
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tion. An important one is raised by Anthony 
Downs, who argues that the real need is to 
maximize total urban commitment to urban 
development. Downs indicates that there are 
three kinds of participation required, only one of 
which is traditional citizen participation at the 
neighborhood and citywidelevel. The second is 
educating citizens and local officials as to the 
nature of urban problems, and the third is 
attracting the financial resources from the 
private and other nonfederal sectors to supple- 
ment meager federal funds. Without substantial 
outside financing and top civic leadership 
commitment, Downs feels that the CDBG 
program will continue to be underused and * 
underfunded in light of the total urban develop- 
ment job to be done. 122 & 

Another important issue involves the influence - 
of various officials in the CDBG program. The 
Brookings study indicates that generalist ad- 
ministrators, particularly the chief executive, 147 
were substantially strengthened. They tended to 
structure the participation process, and achieved 
considerably more direction over specialists 
such as housing and rehabilitation directors. In 
all but a few of the 62 jurisdictions surveyed, the 
chief executive was found to be the most 

. dominant figure in the CDBG process. 
*Some conclude that the enhanced role of 
generalists in CDBG is simply a function of the ' 
amount df money available. Others are inclined 
to believe that the format of this block grant gives 

^top level officials a chance to take charge 
initially, but tljat this dominance may decline as 
the program evolves. 123 
Whatever the » reasons, the influence of 
~ generalist administrators has significance for the 
type of participation elicited , and thus on the 
distribution of funds, fiach indicates that 
because the Mayor is sensitive to the need for 
broad political support, funds tended to be 
spread across neighborhoods to build consensus 
rather than concentrating them-strategically in 
the most impoverished neighborhoods. 124 

Brookings observed the same 'process. They 
called it a "trade-off between bro&der participa- 
tion and broader planning. Brookiiigs expects the 
trend toward the predominance of generalist 
administrators to continWand thus to maintain : « 
the spreading out of benefits among recipients. 125 
This "thinning out" of funds, due to citizen 
demands and spurred by the involvement of the 
chief elected official rather than more protected 
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Table 4-6 

FREQUENCY OF, AND ATTENDANCE AT, VARIOUS KINDS OF LOCAL BUDGET 
HEARINGS, CITIES AND COUNTIES (1977) 






Cities 






Combined 
Hearings 1 


Separate . 

GRS 
Hearings 2 


CDBG 
Hearings 3 


Separate 

Budget 
.Hearings 4 " 


Average Number of Communitywide - 
" Hearings Annually 


* 

2.34 


1.55 


3.12 


3.22 


Ok 

Average Number of Citizens Attending 
Communitywide Hearings 


30.52 


17.28 


V ' 
30.39 ' 


27.38 ' ' 


Percentage of Units Holding Hearings 
at Neighborhood Level 


6.60 


430 


36.10 


4.20. 


Average Number {^Neighborhood Meetings 
Annually in Units Holding Such Meetings 


4.67 


2.56 • 


5.64 • 


4.64 


Average Number of Citizens Attending 
Neighborhood Meetings 


23.81 ' 


20.41 


27.24 


22.84 






' Counties' 




• 


i 

Combined 
Hearings 1 


Separate 

CRS 
Hearings 2 . 


CDBG 
Hearings 3 


Separate K 

faAnArsI 

vjcnerai 
Budget 
Hearings 4 


Average Number of Communitywide 
Hearings Annually 


2.42 


1.61 


7 

3.11 


4.06 


Average Number of Citizens Attending 
Communitywide Hearings 


41.08 


23.01 


33.24 


31.52 


Percentage of Units Holding Hearings 
At Neighborhood Level 


9.00 


7,30 - 


33.30 


7.60 


Average Number o{ Neighborhood Meetings 
Annually in Units Holding Such Meetings 


3.52 


4.18 


. '9.58 


473 - 


Average Number of Citizens Attending 
Neighborhood Meetings 


,40.57 


i 

32.73 


27.98 


39.07 


Combined hearings on th« proposed use of revenue sharing funds and on tjie regular budget. 

^Hearings (separate from regular budget hearings) on the proposed budget. 

^Community Development Block Grant proposal hearings. 

'Hearings (separate from fevenue sharing hearings) on the proposed budget. 




SOURCE: ACIR-ICMA survey, 1978. 
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. Table 4-7 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION MECHANISMS USED BY MUNICIPALITIES 
, AND COUNTIES INttEQUESTS FOR 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT FUNDS 



Number of 
Responses 

Municipalities 1/120 

Counties 147 1 

^ SOURCE: ACIR-ICMA survey, 1978.. 



Type of Particip ation Mechanism 



Advisory J ' Public publish Inspection of 
Committee Hearings Application Application 



65.4% 
56.5 . 



^93.4% * 
87.8 



71.3% 
74.1 



76u4% : 
75.5' 



specialists, was also predicted by the House 
Committee staff in a report in February 1977. The 
report refers to the likelihood that spreading 
Jimited funds acros^/ a wider segment of the 
community may divert resources from the most 
needy areas. 128 

A potential dilemma of citizen participation is 
posed here. The more one strengthens generalist 
administrators, the more benefits tend to get 
spread out in a classic "logrolling" manner, 
typical of the political process in general. If one 
"broadens" participation to include interests and 
groups with financial resources, thus increasing 
community development resources/one dilutes 
the impact of the poor and the neighborhoods. 

Further experience with "the CDBG program - 
may suggest that strengthening generalist ad- 
ministrators and concentrating private funds in 
the community development process are of 
significant enough importance that the citizen 
participation process should be considered in 
terms of its effect on these two issues. 

Effect of CDBG Participation Requirements 

The various assessments are mixed on the 
impact of the CDBG participation f equipments. 
In general, the Brookings study and ml HUD 
internal reviews concluded that required par- 
ticipation levels are being met. Indeed, Brookings 
indicated that most localities went well beyond 
the minimum requirements. On the other hand, 
responses to the ACIR-ICMA survey indicated 
that a noticeable percentage of cities and counties 
were not holding the required public hearings. 127 
Another indication that the participation re- 
quirements were not being met as intended was 



the "spBeading out" of benefits from concentrated 
areas of need, presumably in low income areas', tb 
encompass a wider but more scattered i'ange of 
benefits. This may reflect a variety of causes, but 
one may be an insufficient effort to enlist the 
participation of the needy and low income 
groups. 

* Regarding the impact of participation on the 
program, HUD found that citizen participation 
was influencing the selection of activities and the 
level of social service expenditures. This conclu- 
sion was echoed by Brookings. Yet, HUD also 
found a high degree of dissatisfaction with' 
citizen participation, expressed directly in ♦sur- 
veys as well as through complaints received on 
the CDBG program. Dissatisfaction was voiced 
by many witnesses at the Congressional he'aringp 
regarding the need for more involvement of lower 
income groups and more responsiveness general- 
ly of -cities and counties to the contributions of 
citizen participants. HUD at one point offered the 
view that the apparent inconsistency between 
reported high participation and high influence 
on one hand and dissatisfaction on the other was 
explained by the high expectations that many, 
citizens had for participation in \he community 
development program. 

A final issue in considering impact of the 
citizen participation requirements in CDBG is the 
effect of Congress* mandating the requirements. 
Other than holding two hearings, nothing more 
specific than providing information 'and an 
oppt/rtunity to participate is mandated. A 
question arises then as to whether high participa- 
tion programs as in Redding, CA, and Boston, 
MA t and other localities reported in HUD's 
annual reports would have occurred without 
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the^e Wpahiugton-itnjpbsfed conditions. One ia . f>: longer necessary ,4t ledst in a detailed manner..It 
: ijpcuned # to4K|nk thajt they would, because the; „ ' was. a, triumph for. thoae who errgued'fqr, "ho 
isyelaj)£ iAvolra^ are, &o^mucKfiighfcr thaja ' 8tcio^B u legijslatiQn ov#: thps^ who &grp3 with 
jlegjtimalely^co^fae stfpecte'd with even higher 11 1 J fI ^ _1 11 1 - L - *- 

•xiyzgji involvement standards- Yfet, win with , 
the *foixly^ extensive information on participation . ; 
th&t is Available in the CDBG.case, it- is AotT " 



possible Jo*$&y 'W 4 tth v certtrinty tlikt |ederat . 

regulations c'aused 'cdftain. tctioiu relating & 

' levels of participation to*, occur. The' major . 

variable, seems to be the, attitudes of elective 

officials and tills, transcends federal re* * 

'quirements.' ■ * »» ** * 

. * ' ■< < - . ' * ' 

General Revenue Sharing e 

, : General, Revenue Sharing (GR51 Vvas .first 
..adopted ]p 1972 in tile form of the State and Local 
^Fiscal Assistant/ Apt 128 The law ftfttially 
provided sqme $30.1 billion,, to about 39 t p00 „ 
states anclupits of general purpose h?cail govern- . 
f mqixt (municipalities, counties, towftships, and 
Indian triiies}*. Two-thirds -of the total* went to 
loc^l'iinits and ctne-third to the states. Distribu- . 
, tion was on the basis, of population, per' capita . 
income,. and general tax effort and was, made . 
directly to . the eligible unit of government/- - 
Expenditures .were limited to capital, expen- 
ditures and eight priority operating categories: . 
environmental protection, public safety, trans- 
portation, health, libraries?" financial admin- 
istration, reqreation*\afid social services., 

The Revenue Stuffing, Act. had twoVbasic^ 
objectives. The first was t!p provide fiscal relief' 
for -local governnidnt % fiscal pressures. ;*Hard* 
pressed local units demanded relief^ and this * 
became a teiling'|r < gument.« 9 The s^cDnd objec- 
tive was to , strengthens tatqfc and, locaKunits^ 
'Many, supporter^ wailted td decentralize ^thj 
federal system by limifing the ust of categorical 
■grants-in-aid and thus restoring to'atatetand loqal 
uiltts more discretion in de^ejippingilnd majjag-* 
ing.^ their own ^rograms^ l!!his , would rijthice ' 
federal pflntrolr and pTai;e^ re3po]ti$ibility fpr^ 
programs at ttie other two governmental levels, if 
was hqpfed that thi$*alsQ*would eventually bring 
abput increased public, interest .and citizen \ 
.participation * in .the, focal, decisionmaking 
process;" 0 , - : ^ : \ ^ Ji • 
■vPrior'approaches'to grants-in-aid had involved 
%ttempt$ tor build capacity l$rgdv by federal 
support § with requirements to assure * that 
national standards, are met. The finaiGR'S billet}, 
effectj.lndicated that tfiese reqiiirements'were no 



the niied foX fiscal sappptt put Vvhq,.Vtantpd tq . 
attach co.ndjltfptis. f hV final legi^atiod- required 
only thdt ; tru$t fuhds. for JGRS jpaym&jf & be* 
cre^ted/jpat plahn^and^aGtual use rep6rt$ be 
publiahecl, that., the money Tt>e spent^ in eight ' 
.priority areas; ,tliat they npt be usedas matching 
for, other federal grants* (hat they not pe used for 
general administrative pjurposjBSv and tfiat tfi*6 
"Treasury Departrtipnt^fiscal' audit ptobedure^ - 
be followed^ * ,? ' 
• Citizen irivplveriient WaS not a mafor i^ufe ln^ 
th^e original legislation Ohlj^tAYoT^quireml^ta \ iti 
>* thie law were of real,$gnifia|mce in this yegard. 
. s First, ripipient? werp ^equir^d to prepara plan- ^ 
. *ned ^nd actual use rejiorts^and to. publish them f 
in a 'newspaper /( Qf gene^ar.ctrculatibri. Tljus, 
citizens were to be advised of propose^jsjcpen- 
ditures and giv^n a chance to moliitpr them. Th? 
second' requirement merely " indicated .thaP 
recipients, liad to expend hinds in accordance 
with atate law. Hence, localities jn states ,\yith * 
hearing and/or publication laws had to ho\d 
hearings andpublish the budget which contained 
GRS funds. . 
t Congpess seemed fo assume thdt the question 
of citizen qpgess to the revieyv prjbcfe^s was tb be 
4 settled by*tlie states and local •governments. 
Ci.tteen oversight was presumed. The foflowijuj' 
Comments yvere* madfe* in the Senate during 
passage pf the- 1972 law. 

Senator Long: . . the peojJle joLeach / 

community will be far better policemen 

on the expenditure of their money than 

any committee of QongregS Wot^dbe. 

. * , t ■ «<« * ' 

Senator Benpetf: I agr^e ... . weVhave/ 

: m bu r ilt teto, r 4his; jbill an effeptive If * " : 

,'; , * Unusual method \of contrbfiing ^e 

actual expenditure of ^hesa/unds.attfi'e, 

/ I ljbcraMefrel* * - • ' > T i * • .1 

, Senator Long: We will rely heavily dd , 4 

f ^the 'fattjhat (gtate and ipcahgoyern- } 

jiients) Will inform t^eir own p'eopldas * J '* 

I toMiotv ttiey will t^se^the^mofiey, both 

- "before a^id after ills spent. 1 ^ 1 j%- ^ 

Studies of the impact of GRS % 

A substantial AumbjBr of! studies were under- 
fc tkken in 4 the, years follo^ng the fehattmfent of 
GRS 1972 and its re-enactment in i976^and a 
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d number of them dealt with citizen participation. 
Caputo and Cole purveyed *fcbief executive 
officers in American Uit^es aver 50,000 popula- 
tion in 1973 and 1974 and concluded that an 
"unexpectedly large number of cities hav# 
experienced some degree ofqitizen participation 
during their General Revenue Shiring 'decision- 
making processes." 132 They found that, in 
genejal,xities thai held pujbltohearmgs tendedto 
allocate a larger proportion of revenue sharing 
fupds to social service needs than to. more 
traditional areas, such as public safety. This 
finding was stronger in suburban cities, in larger 

• cities? and when the chief executive Was Sleeted. 
Ho\vever,.,thfc study also noted, that when fiscal 
pressures were greatest th^ funds were more 
likely *to be allocated to public safety {i.e.,. 
qverriding t the "participation" pressures of 
citizens for social services). TKes^ findings were 
confined an 'analysis of 4 how funcfe were 
initially ^allocated, rather 'than their actual 
impact. Since allocations of GRS "freed up^otj^ 
funds for alternative uses, Caputo and^Colp's 
^3tudy- suffered from, this ^analytical' difficulty, 
which bIso plagued most pther early studies. 
They recognised this and noted, in another 
context, that . . although man*y^ observers 
claim to have documented policy changes 

* brought about by citizen participation activities, 
*{ie caulj^ of such changes and their extent are 

^impossible to document." 133 ' • ( 

. *An<earty- report -by the ACIR indicated that 

-there was some 'stimulative effect on citizen 

• participation dye to revenue spring. T&e Qom-' 
,mis^ion noted that:/' » ^ 

^ *,While there is no legal mandate J 

^ dalling for citizen participation in 

decisions on the use of revenue sharing 

.fifnds, the jfub^city .attending the . 

• 'er^tifapiit of 'the ffrogram and 'the * 

dis^bufioh of the funds along with tjie 

. . requirements tha> recipients - publish ' 

. planned use /Qiyl "actual use ^reports * 

stimulated- some- additional, citizetn * 

participation and Concern m cteter- 

, mining local'budget priorjtiea,* 34 ; 

« * 

The'ACIR found thai wherfe citizen participation 

• was rparf of the budget process prior t(*/reveiiue. 
•sharW, GRS simulated participation but not 
'Otherwise. This stimulative factor might wear off 
as revenue sliafing agpd. 135 • 

» The General 4 Accounting Office ^ftfiHe two 



analyses of revenue sharing. In one, a study of 
250 local units, knowledgeable local officials in 
about a >hird of the .localities felt ihat citizen 
participation levels in planning budget expen^ 
ditures, were higher than normal, particularly in 
larger cities. Respondents indicated "increased 

* {Jarticipationbf special interest groups requiring 
{ thayeyenue sharing funds be allocated for sudi 

activities as'sociel •services, senior 'citizens 
projects, health agencies and libraries." 138 

Another SAOteurvey 26 specify localities in 
1974, done at thfe' request of tlje chairman of the 
House Subcommittee *.oh Intergovernmental 
• Relations, dealt partially with citizen participa- 
tion. Of ^^26 units, only one<*epbrW "high , 
levels of activity" while about ten showed'some 
activity including that outside the hearing 
process. The other 15 reported Itttle interest. 437 
i The National Science Foundation (NSf) fund- 
. t ed several studies on reventie sharing, several of 
v.^ which dealt*partially oj wholly with citizeA 
participation. One probed«the effectiveness of 
formal mechanisms for eliciting participation. It 
found tjtiat (1) real participation was more likely 
to, take place in large cities; (2) those groups 
active in revenue sharing allocations were well 
established before the program became law; (3) 
many of thtfs t e groups were formerly- funded by 
other federal grants (Model Cities, etc.) which 
were being reduced, thus increasing the chances 
that future levels of participation would decline; 

[4) public hearings arid the use of citizeji advisory . 
committees due to GRS made it easier for local 
officios to determine citizen preferences and to 
broaden official awareness of new problems; and 

(5) the number of hearings held declined after the ' 
first year*and local* officials opposed making 
hearings mandatory, tfius increasing the 
likelihood that involvement would drdp. 13 * 

* .Another NSF-supported study examined *plan- 
ning and partipipation as they related to GRS. 

* Stanford Research Institute (SRI) foynti that in 
fivS of ten large Cities surveyed improved usage 
' of GRS funds was Jinked to two basic com- 
ponents of lopal governmental capacity: in- 
\ created citizen participation %nd improved 
policy planning. Participatory processes "tnake it 
possible for both cbmmunity gctfiips and 
nrembers of the general pubhc.to articulate their 
/concern and'priorities .^jid algp aljow citizens to 
f . hold public officials accountable for their ao- 
tions/j^SRI arguedfyhat, there is nt>ed for a' 
forjM^MP citizen participation structure to 
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provide a locus for citizen action and information 
dissemination and to serve as a frajnework^for 

. interactive negotiations between citizen leaders 
and officials. SRI found generally that pities in 
better financial shape or with stronger preex- 
isting management capacities did better in 
establishing structures for planning and for 
citizen participation. Effective citizen involve- 

. menUieeds to be institutionalized which, in turn, 
depends on local official commitment. This is 
similar' to the Caputo and Cole finding as it 
applies to the effect of fiscal management 
capacity. SRI suggested several 'capacity 
building" participation provisions, including (1) 
requiring a citizen^ advisory committee 
representative ojT the demographic and 
geographic makeua of the city, (2) requiring the 
cities to institffte-^Kparticipative process funded 
from GRS fiiads„^nd (3) "having the federal gov- 
ernment provide . technical assistance and 
152 perhaps bonus funding to cities in their develop- 
ment of participation structures. SRI also 
presented some specific revenue sharing 
amendments which would improve participation 
processes in cities such as (1). mandating two 

.hearings, the first to elicit .comments and the* 
second to explain how the funds were used, (2) 
requiring the advertising of .GRS plans, 
* providing free copies of plans to citizens, making 
the complete plan available at spdlfcific locations; 

% and,publishing summaries of comments received 
1 in a form similar to Titte XX of ttfe Social 
Security Act; and (3) producing and advertising 
the Planned Use Report irrlay language. 140 

The Brookings study found 'that rather sparse 
and preliminary data suggested that revenue 
sharing tended to increase * the overall com- 
petitiveness and public visibility of the budget 
process. About a third of the case Studies 
involved . some separation of GRS from the 
regular budget, which increased public and\ 
, interest group participation. In those jurisdic- 
tions which did not separate the process, 
behavior still changed somewhat. In addition, 
some national interest groups were attracted to 
the local decisionmaking process. 141 

Another study concluded that .previous ex- 
perience with Model Cities programs resulted in 

J greater §roup activity in making GRS requests. 
The groups in the cities surveyed were more 
active in GRS and the budget process generally 
than they had been during the Model City, 
program, probably because, of their, previous* 



experience. 142 * 

.Several, separate studies of revenue sharing 
impacts were jnade by a coalition of groups 
vworking through the National Revenue Sharing 
Monitoring Project. The groups included the 
League of Women Voters, the National 
Clearinghouse on Revenue Sharing, the Center 
for Community Change, the National Urban 
Coalition, and the Center for National Policy 
Review. An early study by this coalition, entitled 
General Revenue Sharing in American Cities. 
First Impressions, reached these general conclu- 
sions pertaining to citizen participation in. GRS. 

1. There had been a rather wide range of 
citizen activity relating to GRS. For example, 
coalitions of citizens were formed in about 40% of 
the surveyed cities, open general budget 
meetings and some special GRS meetings were i 
held, and several citizen advisory boards were 
formed. 

2. However, citizen involvement was neither 
broad nor deep. Public hearings were of limited 
value and were often attended by few citizens 
while advisory committees frequently had no 
influence with city legislators. 

3. Citizen activity did not translate into citizen 
impact with any regularity. 

4. The lack of citizen initiative may have been 
related to lack of information. Media coverage 

• was spotty and planned and actual, use reports, 
were not useful informative devices. 143 ^ 

The clearinghouse concluded that GRS is 
ineffective as a lever for harmonizing local 
, decisionmaking with national goals, because the 
total supis of money are relatively small for each 
unit. It indicted that GRS could be a handle for 
■ citizens 'to promote concern for social issues and 
to increase Involvement if it remains an iden- 
tifiable pot of money, the clearinghouse felt that 
'jt vyas.too early to declare GRS citizen participa- 
tion a failure, although there were much better 
ways to mandate citizen participation or civil 
rights concerns. 144 

A League of Women .Voters study of 23 Iowa 
cities concluded that GRS had brought little 
positive change in the Hves of citizens. GRS 
funds perpetuated "business as usual," public 
input was minimal, with most of it coming after 
the budget already had been prepared, and 
municipal moneys were spent in traditional 
fashion. 145 Most cities entrusted creation of the 



budget and GRS decisions to the mayor and/or * 
the city manager as a regular part of the budget. 
On occasion, citizen group presentations were 
made, and a few citizen advisory boards or task • 
forces were appointed. While public officials 
favored citizen access to the decisionmaking 
process, they desired what was called "construc- 
tion, due to the complexity of the budget process, 
and there was considerable evidence of citizen 
apathy about that process. 146 

Re-enactment of General Revenue Sharing 

At the time revenue sharing came' up* for 
renewal in 1976, a number of the aforementioned 
studies were available for Congressional con- 
sideration. On the matter of citizen participation, 
however, most of them were clearly ambiguous. 
Some indicated that participation had increased 
somewhat while others attempted, with varying 
success, to document that little effective par- 
ticipation had occurred. Hearings before the 
House Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations and Human Resources of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee consumed at least 16 
days or parts of days, beginning in September 
and lasting into early December. 

A large part pf the testimony dealt with citizen 
participation, in one form or another, and often 
the discussion on other topics returned to ° 
participation and related matters. Some of the 
testimony was • from ACIR, with Chairman 
Robert Merriam supporting state-developed 
citizen participation reqUirements^He explamed 
that such requirements should include a hearing 
on the budget,%advance notice by newspaper or 
other suitable means, and availability of budget 
summaries and narrative statements in advanqe 
of hearings. • 

Groups associate^ with the National Revenue 
Sharing Clearinghouse stressed the enforcement 
of civil rights provisions, accountability for the . 
expenditure of -funds by localities, and citizen 
participation. Carol Rose of the Southern Gov-, 
ernmental Monitoring Project, indicated that, 
successful citizen participation programs should 
inclijde: ' * * 

1) timely and accurate information to cities 
and citizens boards; * 

2) , multiple strategies for attaining citizen 
' input; * 

3) citizen.* .input at a timd when impact on 
decisions can- be maximized; 



4) hearings and meetings in serial order, rather 
than ad hoc or one-shot affairs; 

5) citizen input beginning at the neighborhood 
level; and 

6) citizen participation involving some sort of 
followup and continued monitoring. 

AJter extensive discussion and debate, Con- 
gress renewed General Revenue Sharing on 
October 10, 1976. 147 As might be expected, the 
final action represented a compromise. Stajte and 
local units achieved reenactment not subject to 
annual Congressional appropriation. The ex- 
isting distribution formula to local and state 
' units was retained, but priority areas such as 
public safety or health were scrapped because of 
the difficulty of meaningful enforQement. Reform 
groups such as the League of Womtfn Voters and 
the Revenue Sharing Clearinghouse were able to 
convince Congress that some regulation of citizen 
participation and tougher civil rights provisions 
were necessary.' 4 * 

The new legislation contained new procedural 
requirements which opened the process formally 
to increased citizen participation. Two hearings 
were required. One was a proposed use hearing 
and the second was on how revenue sharing 
moneys relate to overall agency spending.TVotice 
of the first hearing must be published in a 
newspaper of general circulation at least ten days 
prior to the hearing and contain the amount of 
revenue sharing' funds that the unit expects to 
receive in the coming year apd the unobligated 
amount remaining in the trust fund. This 
proposed use hearing must be at least seven'days 
prior to presentation ofMfie budget , to 'the 
legislative body .'The second hearing must also be 
precedethby a ten-day notice to the public, and 
this publication must summarize the proposed 

- budget, indicate the time and place of the hearing, 
and'make.budgetary information available to the 
public in a newspaper of general circulation. The 
proposed budget also must be available .for 
inspection. Thirty days after thejbudget hearing a 
summary bf the adopted budget including the 
intended use of general revenue sharing funds 
must be available for public inspection and a 
notice of its availability must be published. 
Localities must notify the news* media, par- 
ticularly minority, bilingual and foreign 
language media/of 'the hearings and endeavor to 
provide an opportunity fop senior citizens to 

, participate in hearings. At the end of a fiscal year, 
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'actual use reports which describe how funds 
were spent must be made available to the public 
and notice of their availability given. Any change 
in the adopted budget involving 25% of the budget 
or $1,000,„ whichever is greater, % would 
necessitate an additional proposed use hearing 
and budget hearing. 149 

Proposed regulations by* the Office of Revenue 
Sharing that provided for waiv ed of the propos- 
jed'use hearing for GRS recipients receiving less 
than $10,000 met substantial objections by the 
same citizen participation advocates who had 
testified earlier before Congress. As a result, the 
final regulations waiv ed proposed use hearings 
only when the unavoidable costs of such a 
hearing are over 15% of the total entitlement for 
the year and if state and local laws and.charters 
require a budget hearing and assure an oppor- 
tunity for citizen participation. 

Revenue Sharing and State Budgetary Practice 



State governments historically hav^not been a 
major center of interest regarding the involve- 
ment of citizens in budget decisions, the distance 
of many state capitals from population centers 
partly explains this, since distance alone can be a 
barrier to effective citizen' involvement. While 
many states have had public hearings, they 
generally have not been geared, to . eliciting 
widespread citizen involvement, but rather to 
giving special fcpints of view or interests a 
hearing before the legislature, In a few cases, 
Qove^nQrs have held "a hearing on their proposed 
budgets. Yet, in many cases ^legislatures, have not 
provided a formal public hearing for citizens." 0 
.The mass rhedia have not always highlighted 
budgetary allocation is$ues. Even so, the new 
citizen participation requirements in GRSi affect 
all, recipients, and states now must follow the 
same-procedures that apply to localities. 
' 79 the fetr <&?$77 t ACIR sjtaff undertook a 
telephone survey to. ascertain, the effect 6/ the 
new GRSi.ttiles on .state 'budget practices in a 
selected 'group crf' ll states. Legislative or 
executive branch "officers familiar With the 
. budget prpcess^were contacted.. The jcesponses, 
. summarised in Table 4 : 8, indicated that, with a s 
few exceptions, Uie new requirements had little 
* effect on state budget practices. Income cases, 
where 1 citizen participation, or at? least citizen 
£ . attendance took pjace, it was part of the 
\ traditional legislative 3 * budget ftearing Jirfd. A 



result of the new regulations: * 

Maryland, Illinois, and Texas held proposed 
use hearings pursuant to the new requirements, 
with a total of four persons attending the hearing 
in the three states. Massachusetts held hearings 
on the proposed budget which could have served , 
as proposed use hearings, although they were 
scheduled prior to the new regulations. Maine 
and North Carolina formally requested and 
received waivers of the proposed use hearing 
from the Office of Revenue Sharing (ORS). The 
other five states concluded that the requirements 
went into effect too late to be operative in their 
budget process and would hold their first 
proposed use hearing in the nexjt bildget year. 

The Montana legislature conducted revenue 
sharing meetings as part of the regular hearing « 
process over a 90-day period without formally 
advertising. for a revenue sharing, meeting as 
such. The- Governor.- recommended; that GRS 
funds be allocated to school equalization grants* 
resulting in a substantial debate that finally ■ 
concluded with the legislature upholding his 
recommendation. Montana officials indicated 
that proposed use hearings would extend the 
controversies overspending by opening up the 
debate earlier. New Mexico was unable to meet 
the proposed use deadline so elected to hold the 
funds in a separate account and allocate them 
with the .1978 revenue sharing'funds. , 
As. -in the case of local governments, many 
.states mads jib special effort the first year^to 
involve senior citizens. Illinois, Indiana, North 
Carolina and Massachusetts^ndicaled special 
efforts, usuaHy through the stateageicy dealing 
with senior ciiisen affairs. The remaining units 
% did not report special undertakings, although in 
the case of Montana, senior citizen groups were . 
said to be. highly active fn the regular budget 
hearings dealing with revenue sharing. • J. 

State respondents indicated Jhat little if any 
"citizen participation- was elicited by the hearing , 
requirements. 1 " Several commented to the effect - 
that the requirements wer£ Amply a condition 
that had : to be ineftp receive the money. Most^ 
states were required advertise .more widely , 
than in iHe past aftd, itf some, cases* proyide'd < 
v additional notification -.-.foe tl>e prbpoaed- us^ . 
.' he^ifig/So^ie^extt^a _rtaif .time also w^' spm- 
^'mttte^ in Gr$gott t^Jjreparin^ separate budget . 
s , ^atementa , ' Spe^fyihg reyehue 8harfq&\ fund, 
.^toocailQns^' Another j$UUf cojft/peAte£: that ihff v 
^ ' effect.. svafc" to "jmbsidi^/irewB^ onl# a 



few states, did significant reallocations of 
re-venue sharing funds „ occur. Michigan 
transferred revenue sharing funds from teachers 
rejirement use to mental health and debt service, 
while Indiana lumped its funds into teachers" 0 
retirement rather than using it for existing 
agencies Maine placed its funds in teachers 
retirement rather than general local subsidies. 
Montana, as was noted, used its revenues for 
school funcf 1 equalization. Most of these changes 
p were unrelated to citizen participation and were 
generally made to simplify the accounts for audit 
purposes. The Indiana and Maine changes were 
intended to eliminate individual school districts 
from liability if a later audit or civil rights 
complaint resulted in fund withholding by the 
federal government. m 

* On the basis of the 11-state survey, Uttle effect 
on state budget practice can be attributed to 
revenue sharing participation requirements. 
x Hearings seemed to be pro forma with little 
participation of citizens^No interest was shown 
in involving many citizens formally with the 
legislative policymaking process, although in- 

. dividual executive agencies^ may have 
mechanisms for citizen "input in shaping their 
requests to the Governor or legislature. In 
addition, most states haVe an established routine 
for Allocating their relatively small share of 
revenue sharing fuftds ahchio not seem inclined 
^epch session to consider a range of^alternatives 
for such allocation. © * 

The historic lack of state legislative interest in 
widespread individual participation seems likely 
to continue. The proposed use hearings of the 
Governor whichare nowmandated could become 
opportunities for greater citizen involvement, at 
least in so'me cases, although it is more likely that 

' the hearings will be dominated by interest groups 
formally representing their constituents. 

Localities and the New Regulations 

The AQIR-ICM A questionnaire survey of oities 
over 10,000 population and counties over 50,000 

r ^ took ptefce in early 1978, shortljyifter the new 
GRS regulations went infireffect. Of the 1,495 
municipalities and 322 coanties responding, only 
seven reported that they did not hold a revenue 

i ^hwirig public hearing, either combined, with the 
gerjeral Jotal budget or as a separate hearing. 
^" The total responding slightly overrepresehts 
"central cities,. municipalities' and counties with 

* .centralize executes, and 'Western cjties and 



counties. Overall, however, it reflects the ex- 
perience of a very large number of localities. 

A) Local Budget Practices. Localities varied * 
considerably in the way that they combined or 
separated revenue sharing and general budget 
sounds, held hearings on them, and otherwise met 
- the participation requirements of the new federal 
regulations. Their responses hinged heavily on 
what had been their prior practices. Table 4-9 
shows how cities and counties met Jhe re- 
quirements, before and after January 1, 1977. 

Over two-thirds had one or more combined 
revenue sharing and local budget hearings prior 
to January 1977. Of those that did not, over half 
had modified or planned to modify their practices 
. after the new revenue sharing rules went into 
effect January 1, 1977.,About half of the respond- 
ing municipalities had separate revenue sharing 
hearings and slightly over half of those that did 
not, planned to change or already had changed 
their practices to include such a hearing. Over 
60% of municipalities had a separate hearing on 
their local budget, but only about a quarter of 
those not doing so planned to add this practice. 

Almost universally, localities provided for 
citizen inspection of proposed and adopted 
budgets, although the specific methods might 
vary substantially.' Yet, making special efforts to 
involve senior citizens was substantially less 
common, with only 35% of respondent^ reporting 
this practice before the new revenue sharing 
regulations^ent into effect. Of the two-thirds 
majority who reported no special efforts, only 
about a quarter change^r made plans to change 
their efforts. Cities already making special 
efforts to involve senior citizens differed slightly 
from other municipalities. They were more likely 
to be located, in the northeast, to be outside 
metropolitan areas (central cities of metropolitan 
areas scored lowest), and to be mayor-council 
cities. County responses to the senior citizen 
question generally paralleled city practices, with 
39.5% indicating some effort prior to 1977. 

Table 4-10 differentiates among a few selected 
states regarding the use of the budget pragtices 
shown nationally in Table 4-9. Minnesota and 
Michigan are paired since tfiey are geographical- 
ly somewhat similar, yet Michigan required full 
hearings and publication for the local budget 
process for some time while Minnesota did not. 
The dame applies to the pairing of Arizona and 
New Mexico. Arizona is similar to New Mexico, 

18 : -) ' 
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Table 4-8 

EFFECT OF GENERAL REVENUE SHARING PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS 
AS REPORTED BY SELECTED STATES (1977) 



Effect of Regulations in Specific Areas 



Hearings 

Held a* proposed 
use hearing. 




In future will 
quire a proposed 
use hearing. 

Required an ORS 
waiver of proposed 
use hearing in 1977 
which will be held 
in future. 



Publication and 
Display 

Additional notice 
and display of docu- 
ments has been used. 



) Not reported. 



Additional notice 
required. • 



Senior 
Citizens J 

Contacted through 
Lieutenant Governor 
and Department on 
Aging. 



Invited through 
Commission on 
Aging. 

No additional efforts 
reported. 



Comments 

Little attendance at the proposed use 
hearing even thougji some newspaper 
coverage resulted from the notice. . 
No one has reviewed the adopted' 
budget. 

Few groups or citizens attended. Money 
placed in teachers retirement fund. 



Little reported attendance or interest. 
Funds allocated to teachers retirement. 



Held a proposed 
use hearing. 



In future, will re- 
quire a proposed 
use hearing. 

In future, will re- 
quire a proposed 
use hearing. 



Additional notite 
required. 



No effect. 



Not reported. 



No additional efforts 
reported. 



Additional publica- 
tion announcement, 
Secretary of Elderly 
Affairs notified. 

No additional efforts 
reported 



A few county and city interests were at 
regular budget Hearing, but less than ten . 
individuals in total. Money was placed 
in retirement systems as has been 
traditionally done. 

Part of a regular budget hearing which 
groups such as Massachusetts Taxpayers 
Association and Common Cause attend, 
Funds by law allocated to debt service. 

Some media representatives attended but 
few citizens. Funds allocated from • 
teacher K^irement funds to mental health 
and debt service. 



lb i 



-Montana 



Proposed use 
hearings will be 
in future. 



Extensive publica- 
tion, but not as 
revenue sharing, 
per se. 



New Mexico 



Will hold a pro- - 
posed use hearing 
in future. 



Not reported. 



North Carolina 



Oregon 



Texas 



Required an ORS 
waiver of proposed 
use hearing in 1977 
which will be held ' 
in future. 

.Proposed use hear- 
ings in future will 
• be held. 



Not reported. 



Additional notice 
and preparation of 
documents. 



Held a proposed use Additional notice 
hearing for the requirements. ' 

first time. 



SOURCE: AQ£ staff telephone survey, 1977. 
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Extensfve activity 
by senior citizen 
groups over general 
budget, with no » 
separate revenue 
sharing activity. 



No additional efforts 
reported. «. 



Invited through 
Council on Aging. 



Extensive and highly visible debates 
over funding alternatives and Governor's 
recommendation that revenue sharing 
go for school equalization. Proposed 
use hearings will further complicate 
budget process by beginning debate 
earlier in the process. 



Revenue sharing funds were not ap- 
propriated because state could not meet 
proposed^use requirements with their 
timetable. In future, requirements 
should pose no problem. 

No attendance. Funds allocated 50% 
capital uses, 40% school buses and 10% 
debt service. 



No additional efforts Little citizen interest reported. Ip the 



reported. 



past, however, budget items have been re 
ferVed to a vote of citizens by petition. 



No additional efforts Virtually no citizen interests. Funds 
reported; were placed in higher education fund. 
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^ Ta6/e 4-9 
LOCAL BUDGET PRACTICES 






Mechanism 


Used Prior to January f, 1?77 
(Percent) 


Not Used Prior to 
January 1, 1977, but Adopted . 
or Plan to Adopt thereafter 
(Percent) 




City County 


City 


County 


Combined Revenue Sharing 
and Local Budget Hearings 


« 

67.2% 70.7% 


53.6% 


\ 60.4% 


Separate Revenue Sharing 
Hearings 


: , 50.8 52.2 






Separate Hearings 6n 
, General Local Budget 


t 

61.9 '. 63.5 ■ 


. 23,5 1 


27.1 


Citizen Inspection tff 
Proposed Budget ! ! 

' - ■ ' ,N - 


X 96.1 98.4 


57,1 


ioo,o- " . 


Citizen Inspection of 
Adopted Budget 

* '(.'#,, t 


Qft 1 ' on >i 


- 68.2 


100.0 


' t 1 ■' . 1 

Efforts to. Involve ! • ■ 
Sepior Citizens 1 , 


> / 4 35.2 39.5 

■ " * \ ' ' f . 


. • 23.8 


29.1 ' 


• * 

SOURCE: ACIR-ltMA survey, 1978. 
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except that it also requires full participative Ip^al 
budget methods and New Mexico traditionally ' 
has not. tjie set of 190 foupfcipalities in ten Wt#Us 
with no participatory req$r^etofc for the Ipdal^ 
budget prbcdss is also usee}; for comparison. \ \ 
The dat^ Eire hot conclusive. Minnesota and^ 
New Mexico shared higher rates of locabbu^geP 
hearings than their paired states, Michigan and * 

* AHzpna, evert though the l^r required 
local hearings and 'tThfe did not Yfet, 
Michigan and Arizona did noi\in eyerV instance / 
register higher^ percentages of municipalities 
adopting ntfw budget K&jfefKg* procedures 'ift&t 
January 1, " 1977/ ginjila^ inconsistencies were' 

• obtained in ^comparing the Jen States not reqt^r- 
t> ihg local hearings or publication With Michigan 

and Arizona, It'i$ not possible to draW any firm 
conclusions, therefore, v M><Wv the, relation 4 , 
hetween the impact* of tiie regulation^effective 
January l, I977 f and state iWs -requiring* locAh 
budget procedures. " %1 * ' ' " v 



* B) Number of Budget Hearings., The number 
of hearings held varied^onsiderably among the 
responding municipalities. Table 4-11 provides a, 
A summary of thje average number of hearings and' 
the citizens in attendance for the four types. Local 
(general) 'budget hearings were most frequently. 
• held ljy all cities*, with fewer hearings on revenue 
^sharing ajione. Soj^e cities reported as many as 
100 hearings. The average, municipal attendance 
, per. hearing* ranged from 17 to 3*0 citizens, with 
\ extrenifeafangin^ frpm one to l t 250 citizens. 
\" tSounty .experience was similar* to, cities, 
averaging about th$ same number of gearings; 
, Howe<re^the rarfge among coun\ies was, lower 
with no^counry reporting ovef 50 hearingsior any 
, • type ofbttdgtft. Counties attracted from 10% to 
$5% more, citizens T to their hearings therp 
•municipalities. The highest cdui^ty figure was a 
* feported 800. ^attendees . at *r meeting. 
( Metropolitan counties held more meetings than 
k ' nonmetVopolita'ri counties £nd* experienced sub- 



Table 4-10 

LOCAL BUDGET PRACTICES IN MUNICIPALITIES IN SELECTED STATES 



State (number 
of reporting 
municipalities) 



Combined Revenue 

Sharing and Local Revenue Sharing 

Budget Hearing Hearings Only 

Adopted Adopted 

or Plan to or Plan to 

.Before . Since Before Since 



Local Budget 
Hearing Only 



Public 
Inspection 



Senior ' # Have or 
Citizen Will Involve 



Adopted of Proposed Public 

or Plan to Budget Inspection! Involvement Seniors 

Before Since Prior to of Adopted Before * Since 

1/1/77 Budget 1/1/7T 1/1/77 



1/1/77 . 1/1/77 1/V77 1/1/77 1/1/77 1/1/77 
(portent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) 



1 " » 

Minnesota (44) 


65.9% 


53.3% 


59.1% ' 


42.3% 


79:6% 


33.3% 


97.7% 


100.0% 


. 31.8%* 


26.7% • 


Michigan (67) 

• 


46.3 - 


38.7 ' 


44.8 ( 

* 


46.9 


65.7 


21.6 


100.0 


100.0 


26.9 . 


! ,14.3 


All Municipalities 
in States Not Re- 
quiring Local . 
Hearings or Pub- 
lication (190)* 


62/I 

t « 


i 

52.8 


• 44.7 


42.9 . 


57.9 ' 


84^2 


♦ 

. 91.6 


. 90,5 


i 

' 34:Z 


32.0 ' . 


Arizona (11)' * 


'81.& 

- » 


( . 50.0 


27.3 

•* * 


75.0 


54.5 


60.Q. ' 


•10Q.0 


100.0 


. 54.5 

1 


60.0 


New Mexico (11) 


-'■90.9 l 

! v 


' 100.0' 


•. 45.6* ~ 


16.7 


54.5 


0 


72.1 


81.8 


' , 54.5 . 


20.0" , 



•Includes the states of Minnesota, New,#exico, Rhode'lsland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama;*Georgia, West Virginia, Mairie and Vermont" 
These ten states were identified by a 1975 Congressional Research Service study as having no requirements for-either public hearings or publication of the 
. local budget. They form a sample of units with no history of participation, ' • • , * . 

SOURCE: ACIR-ICMA survey, 1978. . ^ • , ** - . ' 1 r ' 
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stantially greater average attendance 
"meeting. There*' was some tendency for ad- 
ministrator counties to have a higher average 
attendance at meetings than nonadministrator 
counties. 

Combined hearings ranged in number from one 
to 50 but ' the median number is only two 
meetings, and a quarter of the respondents held 
. only one. Several cities had as many as 20 
hearings. Western cities had the highest average 
number. Fewer revenue-sharing-only hearings 
were held than other types, with the high being 30 
followed by several governments wHh ten each. 
Half the reporting units held only one hearing., 
Little geographical variation existed, although 
central cities held more hearings than suburbs or 
independent cities. 

Municipalities holding separate hearings on 
their own budget showed a wide range of 
experience. Northeast cities had the largest 
160 number (4.28), which was well over the national 
average. Three cities held^over 40 meetings, bijt 
the median for all cities was only two. Central 



cities held more hearings than other cities with 
. the exception of town meetings and represen- 
tative town meeting jurisdictions. Central cittes 
far exceeded suburbs or independent cities in 
meetings held (4.60.). 

C) Attendance of Budget Hearings. Table 4-11 
also summarises the average attendance at each 
hearing. Combined hearings in cities drew 30.52 
citizens per event, with the number in half of all 
cities exceeding 15. Attendance declined regular- 
ly as the size of cities declined and cities under 
25,000 'making up over half the responses, 
average 25.74 citizens per hearing. New England, 
due to heavy.attendance at town meetings and 
representative tdwri meetings, averaged 111 
citizens per hearing with a median of 40. Central- 
cities and suburbs had equal attendance rates of 
over 34, but independent cities averaged only 
about 20 citizens. 

Separate revenue' sharing hearings were the 
least well attended type, averaging only 17.28 
citizens per meeting. Ten or fewer citizens 



/ Table 4-11 
NUMBER OF HEARINGS BY TYPE OF HEARING AND AVERAGE NUMBER^ 

OF CITIZENS IN ATTENDANCE 

Number of Hearings Citizens in Attendance 






s 




Responding 








Responding 




Median 


Mean 


Range 


Units 


Median Mean 


Range 


Units 


MUNICIPALITIES 


















Combined Revenue 


















Sharing and - 


















General Budget 


2 


2.34 


1-50 


' 1,068 


15 


30.52 


1-1250 


900 


Revenue Sharing Only 


1 


1.55 


1-30 


998 


- 10 


17.28 


1-375 


858 


Genetal Budget Only 


2 


3.22 


.1-100 


721 


13 


27.38 


1-900 


657 


COUNTIES 


















Combined Revenue 












t 


> 




Sharing and 


















General Budget 


2 


2.42 


1-17 


239 


15 


41.08 


1-800 


214 ' 


Revenue Shar/ng Only 


2 


1.61 


1-25 


212 


10 


23.01 


1-200 


' 177 * 

< 


■ General Budget Only 


. 2 . 


4.06 


1-50 


• 175 • 


10 


31.52 


1-500 


153 


SOURCE: ACIR-ICMA survey, 
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Table 4-12 

NEIGHBORHOOD OR DISTRICT HEARINGS HELD IN CITY OR COUNTY 
WITH AVERAGE CITIZEN ATTENDANCE 



Combined! Revenue 
Sharing and 



Units Reporting 
Neighborhood or 
District Meetings 

(percent 
pf reporting units) 

Municipal^ County 



Attendance and Number of Meetings 



Average Number of 
Meetings 

Municipal County 



Mean Attendance 
Municipal County 



General Budget 

! 


87 


(6.6%) 


26 


(9.0%) 


4.67 


3.52 


23.81 


40.57 


Revenue Sharing Only 


52 


(4.3) 


19 


(7.3) 


2.56 


>* 

4.18 

* • 


20.41 


32.73 


General Budget Only 


47 


(4.2) 


19 


(7.6) 


4.64 


4.73 


22.89 


39.07 



SOURCE: AOR-ICMA survey, 1978.^ 
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attended half of the hearings, but at least four 
cities had as many as 300 in attendance at one 
time. Attendance declined with population, and 
cities under 25,000 averaged only 14 citizens per 
hearing. The central city average of 26 citizens 
per meeting was well above the suburban or 
independent city totals. 

Separate local budget hearings in cities at- 
tracted moxe citizens than revenpe sharing 
meetings (27.38 to 17.28). Much of this was due to 
town meetings which averaged 118 citizens per 
hearing. These figures raise questions about the 
view that revenue sharing hearings would be 
better attended because of interest in these 
relatively new funds. In every category, 
separately held local budget hearings were better 
attended. Several cities had attendances of over 
300 (not ali town meetings) per hearings. 
Independent cities , h&d substantially lov^er 
average attendance (20) than metropolitan cities^ 
and suburbs had a slightly higher rate (30) than 
central cities^ (28), and the manager cities* 
average was Rightly greater than the mayor- 
council cities (26 to 21, respectively). 

D) Neighborhood or District Hearings. 

Relatively few cities and counties reported 
having neighborhood^ district hearings on any 
part of t{ie budget. Table 4*12 summarizes the 
responses t,o this question, for both 
municipalities and counties t 



It indicates that more counties than cities 
reported holding neighborhood hearings, that 
counties held more such hearings (except for 
combined revenue sharing and local budgets], 
and that counties attracted more citizens to their 
hearings. The differences are substantial— for 
example, counties reported nearly twice as many 
citizens as did cities attending neighborhood ■ 
general budget hearings. While the differences 
seem significant, the limited number of responses 
preclude any firm conclusions her£. 

Table 4-13 provides some detail highlighting 
interstate differences among municipalities on 
the number of hearings, the average attendance, 
and the number of district or neighborhood 
hearings held. The«same states as in Table 4-10 
were used. Arizona had the greatest average 
number of.hearings, overall, but New Mexico had 
the most combined hearings. Arizona also had 
the largest aveYage numb.er of attendees with no 
clear pattern emerging among the other states. 
Arizona likewise held4he, largest percentage of 
meetings at neighborhood sites, with the excep- 
tion Qf local budget hearings in*«N$w Mexico. 
Other than this. nd'trend8<Bmerge. v. 

E) Summary of .Burvey Findings, the new 

citizen participation requirements imposed by 
the legislation extending General Revenue Scar- 
ing generated a modesft increase io activities and -„ 
procedures designed 'to, .involve citizen^ iri'the 



. ; Table 4-13 , \ 

NUMBER OF HEARINGS CONDUCTED AND CITIZENS IN ATTENDANCE REPORTED % 

BY MUNlCIPAUTllS IN SELECTE^ STATES / ' 

Combined fJevenueSharing and Separate Hearing* on ^eventfe * Separate Hearings on local 
General Budget Hearings sharing Afnm o..^j„«* vr 



State (number of 
municipalities 
reporting) Varies 
with Hearing 



Sharing Alone ; ' Budget Afon^ 

Percsnt *„. , Percent > . ' *.\ { Percent . ; 

of Units % . of Units . * : 2 >'\. of.Utiits 

Average Average Holding Average' Average HoldjVig „ Average : ,. Average Holding 

Number Attendance Neighbor- Number Attendance Neighbor* Number AttendanceNeighbor- 

of per hood of / per \ hood of . /v.i.pe^ lio.bd ; * 

Hearings Meeting Hearings Hearings Meeting Hearings Hearings ^Meeting Hearings « 



National Sample 
(varies with hearing) 


. 2.34 


30.52 


. 6.6% 


1.55 


17.28 


\ 

...4.3% •: 


■3.21; . 




All Municipalities 
Not RequiredlTy 
State to Hold Local 
Hearings or Pub- 
lish Budget- 
Ten States 


2.47 


23.23 


f 

f 

5.5 

i 


■ ' f 

1.41 ' 


17:34 ' , 


V * 

: " : S.6.. 


- v ^ * 

* ' " S ' *! 
■' 6 " « 

'*V • V 

. ' 0 

* 


.' ■ 4 

•3§:82. 


Minnesota 


2.36 


163 


0.0 


-*1.53 • 


.7.97* 


*2:2 : , ' 


' 3il6 • 




Michigan 


2.13 - 


h ■ 
25.41 


4.9' 


.".1.36'. 


" 10.53 V 

A S ■ * " * 




:-|.85 ' 




'Arizojrta 


3.57 * 


'28.71 


•14.3 / . 




25,50 


:}25 : ' 


•.. 3.15 .' 


41,88 ' 


New Mexico . 




*26.73" . 


• 91 . 


••'..1.^0 ,-. 


21,80 •'' 


. 04 . 


•'•ivsoA 


15.00- 



.5 



''4.9 
0.0 
2.5 



•Sec T*b!& 4~\ Q. : * 

'SOURCE: ACIR4CMA survey, 1978. 



local budget process. A large percentage of cities 
and counties already had been offering participa- 
tion opportunities before they were mandated by 
the GRS program, particularly public hearings. 
Moreover, as seen in the preceding section on 
CDBG, hearings on community development 
block grant funds and general local budgets were 
found to be more successful than GRS hearings in 
involving citizens, measured both by the fre* 
quency of, and public attendance at, hearings. 
Neighborhood or district hearings on any part of 
the budget were rare, and these were pre- 
dominantly in connection with the Community 
Development Block Grants. / 

Of the various types of fQrmal citizen par- 
ticipation mechanisms, cities and counties made 
greatest use of public hearings in applying for 
and administeringgrants-in-aid generally. Coun- 
ties tended to rely more on advisory committees „ 
than did cities, apparently because of their 
greater involvement in manpower planning 
programs. 

Citizen participation tended to boost localities' 
participation in federal grant programs and to 
support continuation of a program after federal 
funding had ceased. Both of these trends, of 
course, have special implications in a period of 
fiscal constraint. 

Impact of GRS Participation Requirements 

The effect of GRS citizen participation re- 
quirements on participation in local and possibly 
state budget processes has been modest. As 
reported in detail in Chapter 5, 34% of city and 
41% of .county respondents stated that citizen 
participation had increased in their budget 
process during the last few years. Twejity 
percent of the city and 29% of the county officials 
said that the increases have been moderate or 
substantial. When asked if the increased par- 
ticipation was because of revenue sharing, 44% of 
the city and 49% of the county officials answered 
in the affirmative. 

Responses to other questions, summarized 
above, indicate that further changes are in the " 
offing. States are now going to schedule proposed 
use hearings; there will be more effort to involve 
senior citizens; and more publicity via 
newspapers or even through alternative media. 
At the local level, nearly 100% of all units now 
have two budget hearings, publish an- 
nouncements of them, and report the results of 
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the governing body's decisions. Public inspection 
of the proposed and actual budget is almost 
universal. About a third of all units have 
provided in some way for senior citizen involve- 
ment and over a quarter more plan to move in this 
direction in succeeding budgets. The number of 
citizens attending meetings or hearings on the 
use of local revenue sharing funds (separately or 
in combination with hearing or regular budget) 
exceeds the normal number for a separate 
hearing on the regular budget or a routine 
meeting. 

Whether high levels of involvement actually 
will be attained is an open question, of course. 
The effect may be" temporary',' similar to that 
predicted by the ACIR and Caputo and Cole after / 
the initial enactment of revenue sharing. 152 

Another and probably more important ques- 
tion is whether GRS-induced^articipation has 
any real influence on decisionmaking at the state 
and local levels. In the ACIR-ICMA survey, 43% 1 
of city and 44% of county officials said that 
citizen participation measuraBly affected the 
setting of priorities within their government s 
general budget. The question was asked about all 
participation practices, not just those mandated 
by GR9. It can be assumed, however, that the 
GRS requirements were significant, in light of 
the earlier responses concerning the effect of 
GRS on participation. 

Yet, other questions relatingtocitizen involve- 
ment and local decisionmaking as well as written 
comments volunteered by the survey 
respondents, indicated that local officials were 
generally dubious about the effectiveness of 
citizen participation as manifested through the 
formal budget process. 153 Their comments 
reflected concern that citizen participation in 
budget formulation frequently comes at the tail 
end of the decisionmaking process. Many of- 
ficials saw little difference between what 
happens as the consequence of public hearings 
and routine meetings of budget adopting bodies. 
Still others felt that opportunities for participa- 
tion are primarily exploited by special interest 
groups. • 

If these views are correct, additional re- 
quirements at the federal level may lead merely 
to "formalistic" participation. Some argue, 
however, that formalactivi'ty can be thefirst step 
toward more active involvement. Others contend 
that in the short run, at, least, formalistic and 
possibly sporadic budget hearing participation 
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generated by federal requirements does not 
provide a substantial influence on fiscal 
decisions. 

One other possible effect of GRS-induced 
participation should be noted. A substantial 
share of the original demands for federal par- 
ticipation requirements in GRS sprang from 
dissatisfaction with the alleged allocation of 
funds in a racially or geographically dis- 
♦ criminatory way. Particular emphasis was 
placed on the tendency for the established budget 
process to allocate GRS funds to traditional 
municipal services (e.g., police, fire, sanitation) 
as against social or human services. If the new 
GRS requirements produce greater support for - 
the latter, some of the liberal and minority group 
criticisms of the program and its earlier 
procedures would tend to subside, while local 
officials might assume a more" antagonistic 
stance. This issue takes on special significance as 
increasing tax consciousness generates heighten-' 
ed movement toward cutbacks in local revenue. If 
California's Proposition 13 is an indication, 
social services are, likely to be the most 
vulnerable to budget reductions,- in which case 
the allocation of GRS funds antl the procedures 
relating thereto are bo.und to assume more of a 
front-center position. 

The Impact of Citizen Participation 
Requirements: Some General Studies 

Following up on the ^examination of citizen 
participation in five federal aid programs in the 
preceding section, and recognizing that they 
provide only a sample but not a cross-section of 
grant programs with citizen participation re- 
quirements, this section seeks to both broaden 
and narrow the perspective. It attempts to look at 
a wider functional range of programs but to focus 
more specifically on the issue of the impact of 
citizen participation requirements. 

The question of impact necessitates a clear 
conception of what the requirements are sup- 
posed to accomplish, that is, the objectives of 
Congress or grant administrators. 154 As far as 
Congress is concerned, one observer notes that: 

Authorizing legislation rarely 
provides any guidance for evaluating 
purposes. The typical statutory man- 
date calls {or "widespread" or 
"meaningful" or "extensive" citizen 
involvement, without ^uch direction 
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concerning which groups are to be 
involved, which methods a^eto be used, 
what weight is to be attached to public 
views and so forth. 1 " 

Rosenbaum states tHpt lacking clear direction 
from Congress, "the actors involved naturally 
view the objectives of citizen involvement in 
terms of their own institutional or ideological 
self-interest." 1 " For the government ad- 
ministrator, the prime functional objective of 
citizen involvement is to mobilize public support 
$ for his decisions and his program. For the 
individual citizen, the basic objective is to ensure 
that the decisions of governmental ad- 
ministrators correspond with his needs and 
desires. ^ 

From a broad historical perspective, however, 
citizen involvement can be viewed as part*of the 
overall t^end toward democratization of our gov- 
ernmental institutions, embracing the fundamen- 
tal goals of democratic theory: "to ensure that 
there is a close correspondence between govern- 
mental actions and preponderant public 
preferences and to prevent government frjDm 
overstepping the bounds of its limited authori- 
ty " 1S7 Rosenbaum translates the general goal into 
three specific evaluative criteria: accessibility, 
m fairness, and responsiveness. 

Ill her approach to evaluating citizen participa- 
tion, Judy Rosener states it is first necessary to 
determine whether or not a program is perceived 
as an end in itself or as a means to arf end, or a 
combination of both. If it is seen primarily as an 
end per se, effectiveness can be measured with 
relative ease, for example, by counting the 
number of "people participating, keeping track of 
the kinds of people involved and the frequency of 
tl^eir involvement, and their attitudes about 
participation. On the other hand, when participa- 
tion is a means to dn end, measurement becomes * 
more difficult. Two questions must then be 
answered: What are the goals and objectives that 
some specified participation is expected to 
achieve? How will it be knowh that there is a 
cause and effect relationship between what is 
being proposed as a participation activity and the f 
achievement of the desired goals and objec- 
tives? 158 

Rosenbaum and Rosener offer their approaches 
to evaluation at a time when there ha& been* a 
dearth of defensible evaluation studies. Such 
. studies as have been done rarely have been 
scientifically rigorous enough to allow con- 



elusions to be drawn with any certainty. Many 
reports on citizen participation are descriptive 
and hortatory from, an advocacy point of view. 
These studies seldom try to link citizen participa- 
tion with any clearly caused outcome. Even the 
more careful studies generally are limited to 
"associating" citizen action with changed 
programs or with changed citizen behavior. One 
major study noted that "in general, the quality of 
the citizen participation literature was poor, with 
few empifical studies." 159 

Granting the difficulties'of performing sound 
evaluatibns and the scarcity of authoritative 
studies, enough such reports of sufficient curren- 
cy are av ailable to reach some conclusions on the 
impact of citizen participation requirements in 
federal grant programs. Four such reports offer 
evaluations of at least some aspects of citizen 
participation in two or more federally aided 
programs with citizeh participation mandates. 
These are a study by The Rand Corporation for 
the Department of Health, Education,* and 
Welfare in 1973, a study of^municipal services 
systems conducted jointly by the Technical 
Assistance Research Program Institute (TARP) 
and the University of Michigan School of Public 
Health; a Rand examination of decentralization 
^ of five urban services; and the ACIR-IQMA sur- 
* vey of the opinions of city and county officials 
cited in the preceding section. The first three 
employ basically the same criteria for assessing 
citizens participation but cover essentially dif- 
ferent functional ground. 160 The last relies 
entirely on the perceptions of local officials for 
evaluation and covers largely different func- 
tional ground from the other three/ 

CITIZEN ORGANIZATIONS 
IN HEW PROGRAMS 

In 1971, then Secretary Elliot Richardson of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
asked his staff to advise him on what forms, 
structures, and mechanisms of citizen participa- 
tion would be most practicable and effective for 
HEW programs. He subsequently indicated that 
the department's principal objectives with 
respect to citizen participation were to (1) 
devolve to citizeps a greater measure of power 
over HEW programs, (2) reduce feelings' of 
alienation and estrangement from government, 
and (3) improve, if possible, the effectiveness of 
HEW progratns. The department engaged The 



Rand Corporation to review prior experience 
with citizen participationand submit recommen- 
dations for HEW action. Rand employed TARP as 
subcontractor. Mainly because of the stringent 
time limitations, Rand confined its research 
largely to a literature review, supplemented with 
a limited number of specially commissioned case 
studies ancKinterviews. 

Citizen Boards and Committees 161 

Given the charge from HEW N to focus on forms 
of citizen participation that at a minimum are 
capable of devolving power to citizens and could 
be implemented in the npar future, Rand focused 
on citizen organizations (boards and com- 
mittees), concluding that most other forms of 
participation, as they had been approached in the 
past, either had not been successful or would be 
difficult to implement. Excluded because they lie 
beyond the scope of HEW action even though^A65 
they might devolve power were neighborhood 
governments, community development cor- 
porations, and the use of vouchers by grant 
beneficiaries. In addition, five forms of participa- 
tion were identified' that, while within the 
immediate scope of HEW action, did not by 
, themselves, in their" traditional use, fulfill the 
primary criterion of devolving power to citizens, 
volunteering, the employment of para- 
professionals, grievance procedures, citizen sur- 
veys, and citizen evaluations. These five were 
regarded, however, as possible secondary / 
features of citizen organizations or procedures. 

Three categories of citizen organization were 
identified according to their level of authority: 
citizen-dominated governing boards that deter- 
mine policies, .advisory committees composed 
partly or entirely of citizens, and organizations 
that fall between the other two and that might be 
called committees of limited authority. Citizens 
on the third type are granted one or two 
significant but limited responsibilities, such as 
the authority to hire a project director or sign the 
application for federal funds. 

The Rand analysis considered 51 specificpases 
of participation through citizen organizations, 
drawn from rural artd urban areas in 17 states. 
Thirty of the 51 were federally funded: 1 1 largely 
through HEW, eight through Model Cities, and 
about 15 as OEO projects. 

Analyzing the 51 cases and using the three 
impact criteria proposed by Secretary Richard- 
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son produced the conclusion that, as already 
noted, citizen organizations do influence the 
conduct of local public activities and services. 
The impact varies among boards and committees 
but not simply because tlje organization has more 
or less legal power. The important traits are (1)' 
•possession of their own staff, (2) power to 
investigate grievances, (3) power to influence 
service budgets, and (4) election of citizen 
members. 

In appraising how boards and committees 
affected citizens' feelings of alienation or es- 
trangement from government, Rand identified 
two separate components: the citizen's feeling of 
pov^r or powerlessness (efficacy! and his trust 
(or lack of it) in the political process. It concluded 
that, regardless of the organizational form, 
participation is unlikely to increase generalized 
trust in government. Further, political participa- 
tion generally is related "to a general sense of 
political efficacy, but participation in local 
organizations may be related only to a sense of 
efficacy in regard to the specific program or 
activity. The report concluded fhat citizen 
participation does not promise to change the 
general level of political alienation in our society, 
regardless of the organizational form of that 
participation. 

Finally, the analysis foufid it most difficult to 
assess the impact of citizen participation in 
boards and committees on program effec- 
tiveness. Its conclusions were rather tentative; 
such citizen participation does not adversely 
affect program effectiveness, and boards in the 
aggregate have a somewhat more positive impact 
than do committees. 

Citizen Participation in HEW in 1972" 2 

Rand found in 1972 that many HEW programs 
had some formal requirement for citizen par- 
ticipation. These varied both in the type of citizen 
involvement mandated (e.g., local boards, state 
advisory committees, employment of 
paraprofessionals) and in the source of the 
requirement (e.g., law, federal regulation, or 
program guideline. The requirements often were 
vaguely stated, allowing for considerable varia- 
tion even among different projects within the 
same program. 

.Sixty-nine HEW programs listed in the Catalog 
of Federal Domestic Assistance had citizen 
participation requirements. Twenty-eight re- 



quired local advisory bodies, 21 parapro- 
fessionals, 19 state advisory boards, four some 
type, of* specific parental involvement, three 
areawide advisory bodies, and one each required 
"general" ^ or volunteer participation (some 
programs'required more than one participation 
mode). In general, health programs most fre- 
quently were marked by requirements for local 
advisory committees, education programs usual- 
ly called for a mixture of local and state advisory 
committees, and welfare programs called only for 
the weaker forms of participation— state ad- 
visory committees and the employment of 
paraprofessionals. 

Rand attributed the variation of citizen par- 
ticipation requirements within each area of 
health, education and welfare to the range of 
programs, but also to the lack of an overall citizen 
participation policy at either the departmental or 
agency level. The existing citizen participation 
provisions stemmed from the unique history of 
specific HEW programs and consequently did not 
follow any general pattern. Furthermore, the 
formal requirements usually were not explicit 
about the precise form participation should take. 
Often neither the membership nor the powers of 
committees was made clear. Th^ possible conse- 
quence was the establishment of only nominal 
types of citizen participation. In addition, when 
combined with the absence of clear departmental 
or agency policies the vagueness of requirements 
meant an increased dependence on the attitudes 
of program staff in determining the ultimate form 
and content of participation. * 

Rand reported that the actual amount and 
quality of citizen participation in HEW programs 
was unknown, due to the lack of a systematic 
monitoring or enforcement procedure. Special 
surveys of specific programs, however, 
suggested that, while compliance was usually 
more frequent than noncompliance, significant * 
cases of noncompliance existed. For example: 

• In migrant health, only 69% of the projects 
had organized the mandated local boards, 

• In family planning, 13% of the projects had no 
citizen participation of any type though some 
type was requited. 

• In Medicaid, 3^2 states failed to have some 
citizen membership on their advisory com- 
mittees and several states had neither 
recipients nor consumer representatives. 



. Because of the lack of systematic monitoring, 
the general impact of citizen participation 
activities also was unknown. \ 
Based on some experimental work in H^W, 
Rand suggested the components of a departmen- 
tal program for monitoring citizen participation: 

• It should cover a systematic sample of 
projects. f > 

• It should be a year-round activity. 

• Field evaftators and monitors needed proper 
training. 

• The monitoring results must be linked to 
overall program reviews on a timely and 
systematic manner. 

FEDERALLY AIDED MUNICIPAL SERVICES 

In 1974 under a National Science Foundation 
(NSF) grant, the TARP Institute and the School 
of Public Health of the University of Michigan 
completed an overview and summary of an 
evaluation of policy related research on citizen 
participation in eight municipal service 
systems." 3 The study was one of a series funded 
by NSF directed toward evaluating policy- 
related research on municipal systems, 
operations, and services in the hope of making 
the research more useful to decisionmakers. The 
specific aim of the municipal services studies * 
was to provide a basic understahding of the' 
3 citizen participation phenomenon, the quality of 
the research contributing basic knowledge about 
citizen participation, and the range of con- 
clusions and policy recommendations that 
appeared sustainable within the limits of the 
research. 

The eight services were Community Ac- 
tion/Model Cities, urban renewal, health, educa- 
tion, welfare, legal system, environmental plan- 
ning, and transportation planning. Citizen 

* participation requirements were usually 
generated by federal regulations'tied to program 
funding, but in some cases were also mandated 
by municipal and state legislation. 

The report first summarized the evaluation of 
the research from the eight volumes and found 
that, on the whole, the quality of the citizen 
participation literature was poor. "Specific 
findings and policy implications are somewhat* 
strengthened by cross-system analyses which 

~ 'indicate common results. Standing alone, 



however, there are major difficulties in es- 
tablishing clear relationships between citizen , 
participation and system outputs." 164 

After that general appraisal, the report sum- 
marizes the defensible findings and conclusions 
on citizen participation found in the, basic 
volumes. Findings were examined in the light of 
the following set of policy objectives: 

• increase the influence of ordinary citizens in 
municipal service system decisionmaking 
processes, 

• enhance the effectiveness and efficiency of 
municipal service system program perfor- 
mance, and 

• change citizen attitudes. 

The first two are essentially the same as two 
used in the HEW study by Rand. The third is 
generally directed toward citizens 1 attitudes and 
not as pinpointed on the reduction of feelings of 167 
alienation as the HEW criterion. The difference 
probably reflects HEW's greater concern with 
low income, disadvantaged citizens than the 
range of municipal services covered in the NSF 
study. 

The reported findings on each of the three 
criteria for each of the eight services are 
summarized in Table 4-14. The influence of 
ordinary citizens was positively affected only in 
neighborhood health centers, although in civilian 
police review boards occasional cases of in- 
fluence were noted. In the most active program of 
citizen participation (Community AotioiVModel 
Cities), participation involved mostly middle 
class citizens or those with prior leadership 
experience. In urban renewal, business influence 
was predominant; providers tended to dominate 
health planning; and in education, #euch citizen 
leadership as was developed had to accom- 
modate tp the professional/administrative elites. 

Citizen participation affected performance 
positively in Community Action/Model Cities, 
health, welfare, and legal systems. Community 
Action/Model ^Cities programs* priorities were 
moved toward human services; in health centers \ 
the influence showed up in the centers* overall 
performance rather than in any particular 
service; in welfare, there was evidence of a 
positive link between citizen participation and * 
expanded services, consumer-oriented changes 
in regulations, andheightened sensitivity of case 
workers to clients* needs; and in legal systems 
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™ 9 $!^£?£ cS?^^'^ HMENT ^ OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN EIGHT FEDERALLY AIDED 
MUNICIPAL SERVICES, AS REPORTED IN A 1974 SURVEY OF POLICYRELATED RESEARCH 



Municipal Does Citizen Participation 

Service Affect Influence Available to 

Ordinary Citizens? 

Community Leaders usually from middle class. 
Action/Model Influence on decisionmaking re- 
Cities lated to ability to act as a bloc 
and external to Community 
Action/Model -Cities structure.. 

Urban Renewal Ordinary citizens have little in- 
fluence, but business community 
influence significant. 



Health 



d 

Education 



In "neighborhood centers, more 
citizen influence where commit- 
tees have full governing author- 
ity or limited control over specific 
decisions. Providers tend to domi- 

t nate health planning process; 

\citizen members ^re more influ- 
ential when systematically trained. 

Committees exert only marginal 
influence. Leaders are developed 
through committees, but achieve 
influence only through accommo- 
dation to professional and adminis- 
trative elites. Citizen influence 
* over schpol budgets is limited. 



Evidence weak'. 



Does Citizen Participation 
Affect Performance of Municipal 
Service System Programs? 

Influences program priorities 
toward human services,away 
from physical. Best Model 
Cities plans result from involve- 
ment of citizens. 

Negative effect when citizens not 
involved in early planning. Posi- 
tive influence not established. 

• 

Citizen Participation on neighbor- 
hood center board influences 
center's overall performance, not 
specific amounts and types of * 
services. 



No conclusive evidence. 




. Citizen Participation positively 
linked to expanded services, con- 
sumer-oriented changes in regu- 
lations. Welfare rights units 
responsible for increased sensi- 
tivity of case workers. 

1«3 



^ Does Citizen Participation 
Affect Citizens 9 Attitudes About 
Municipal Service Systems and 
Society in General? 

Citizens on Community Action 
boards likely to develop increasing 
confidence, power, less alienation, ; 
but positive effect does not extend 
to nonparticipating service recipients. 

Strong link between active partici- 
pation, decreased alienation from 
Urban Renewal process. 

Positively related to preventive 
health behavior attitudes. 



Citizen Participation influences 
citizens to believe they can affect, 
education process; but since they 
do not really exert influence, creates 
"false consciousness" which may 
adversely v affect change efforts. 



Participation in welfare rights 
organization produces more opti- 
mistic outlook, but this may be 
because only "future-oriented" 
people constitute the ones studied. 
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citizen volunteers in corrections were seen to 
help reduce recidivism. In urban renewal, 
negative effects were -noted unless citizen par- 
ticipation, occurred at an early stage. 

Finally, in several .cases evidence was found of 
changes in citizen attitudes due to citizen 
participation. In legal systems, health centers, * • 
* urban renewal, and community action, attitudes 
became less negative, although iQ the last the 
changes did not extend to nonparticipating * 
service recipients. Changes in citizen perspec- 
tives occurred in other services, but with 
reservations. Education participants had im- 

1 proved attitudes, but this was ascribed to a "false 
consciousness," meaning that those citizens 
incorrectly believed they hacT influence. Par- fc 
ticipants in welfare programs had_ improved 
attitudes but possibly dua to a seff-selection 
process of "future-oriented" people. 

In general, the study found that citizeiff 
participants were middle class or upwardly 169 
mobile members of lower income groups. # They 
tended to be active in more than^one municipal 
system (health and urban renewal, for example). 
The researchers found it difficuU to make 

* generalizations from the citizen participation 
research studies, given the ambiguity of their 
findings and their uneven quality. Yet,* certain 
conclusions were drawn: • 

1. Citizen participation is least effective in the 
later stages of planning. "At that stage, 
professional and administrative dominance has 
had the opportunity firmly to orient policy and 
program directions, making it extremely difficult * 
for alternative citizen-initiated options to be 
considered." 165 

2, The structural characteristics of the' 
municipal service have more influence on the 
level of citizen participation than the type of' 
participative mechanism. Highly structured 
services such as Model Cities or urban renewal t 
offer a greater chance for successful intervention 
than fragmented systems or those dominated by 
professionals, such as health, education/welfare, 
police^ transportation planning, and en- 
vironmental planning. 

3. Citizen participation plays a limited role in 
the determination of municipal service perfor- 
mance and little evidence exists of much real 
influence over budgetary allocations. > 

4, Evidence that citizen participation has any 
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impact on citizen attitudes is the weakest area of 
the findings. The reason appears to be that many 
citizen participation efforts are not able to 
address authentic citizen needs. 

DECENTRALIZATION STUDY 

Another study funded by the National Science 
" Foundation also covered a cluster of municipal 
functions, most of which use federafmoney, and 
provides another evaluation of citizen participa- 
tion at the local level. 168 Its central focus was the 
' decentralization of urban services.* One of the 
two dimensions of decentralization was defined 
as "the tran^f^ence of responsibility and power 
to' 'those very people who are affected by the 
program or innovation in question." 18 " In the 
process of assessing decentralizatioff~efforts, 
therefore, citizen participation had to be 
evaluated. 

Again, the appraisal vyas based on an examina- 
tion ( of case studies, covering some 215 in all. 
These were divided as follows among five 
functional areas: public safety— 18%, educa- 
tion— 16%, health--22%, multiservice programs 
(including such federally funded programs as 
Community Action/Model Cities and neighbor- 
hood facilities) —19%, and economic development 
(primarily . federally funded through the 
special impacl program of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity)— 25%. 



Citizen boards and employment of indigenous 
paraprofessionals were the only two types of 
participative mechanisms examined. These were 
weighted in the 215 cases against five outcomes: 
increased flow of information, improved agency 
attitudes, improved client attitudes, improved 
services, and increased client control. The last 
three correspond closely to the three criteria usee! 
in the Rand study for HEW cited earlier. 

Of the five outcomes/ only increased client 
control was associated with increased levels of 
participative mechanisms. Table 4-15 provides 
some of thedetails and indicates increasing client 
control with*boards only or in conjunction with 
paraprofessionals. 

The study also probed more deeply into citizen 
board activities in order to ascertain which board 
functions were effective in achieving client 
control. Six different functions were identified: 
signoff^ f authority over grant applications or 
service decisions, planning for new programs or 
facilities, grievance investigation, budget review 
of requests or expenditures, personnel review for 
hiring, firing or promoting, and supervision over 
paid staff. 

The earlier Rand study had found that the 
latter four functions were important mechanisms 
for increasing client control, with supervision of 
paid staff the most important. 1M This study 
confirmed that finding, with the exception of 
grievance investigations. Budget review, per- 
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Table 4-15 

TYPE OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND DECENTRALIZATION OUTCOMES 

. - . (n215) 

Percentage Occurrence of Outcome 



Total 


More 


Improved 


Improved 




More 


Number of 


Infor- 


Agency 


Client 


Improved 


Client 


Studies 


mation 


Attitudes 


Attitudes 


Services 


Control 1 


54 


70.4% 


14.8% 


*• 

30.0% 


59.3% • 


0.0% 


30 


83.3 


20./ 

0 


26.7 


66.7 • 


10.0 


n 


52.8 


' 5.6 


15.3 


57.0 


30.6 


59 


52.5 


15.3 


30.5 


83.1 


39.0 



Type of Participation * 
No Citizen Participation 
Paraprofessionals Only 
Boards Only « 
Boards and Paraprofessionals 

'Differences are significant at the p < # 001 level, differences for the other four outcomes are not statistically significant. 

SOURCE. Robert K. Yin anfl Douglas Yates, Street-Level Governments, /A^ewing Decentrd/iZdtion and Urban Service*, Santa 
Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, 1974, p. 198. 
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Table 4-16 

CfC11 Sf !££SSl MlON MECHANISMS USED BY CITIES AND COUNTIES 
IN APPLYING FOR, OR ADMINISTERING FEDERAL GRANTS; BY 
FUNCTIONAL TYPE OF GRANT PROGRAM 



Type of Mechanism (percentage) 



Program 



Responses 



Advisory Public Publish Inspection of 

Committee Hearings Application Application 



Community Develop- 


Gty 


County 


City 


County 


City 


County 


City 


County 


City 


County 


ment Block Grant 


1,120 


147 


65.4% 


58.5%* 


93.4% 


87.8%* 


71.3% 


74.1% 


76.4% 


75.5% 


Law Enforcement 


842 


235 


19.9 


41.5 


32.9 


34.7 


24.9 


28.4 


38.6 


39.0 


Water and Sewer 


735 


124 


24.0 


40.3 


67.4 


74.2 


37.2 


40.3 


47.3 


51.6 


Housing 


493 


87 


63.4 


72.4 


70.7 


67.8* 


48.1 


52.9 


57.7 


55.2* 


Transportation v 


437 

V 


129 


45.7 


'59.7 


62.0 


66.7 


36.1 


38.0 


48.2 


51.9 


Manpower Planning 


412 


200 " 


32.7 


67.5 


34.6 


55.0 


31.2 


52.0 


41.9 


45.5 


701 Planning 


343 


117 


47.3 


56.8 


52.1 


57.6 


35.8 


39.8 


51.0 ' 


50.8* 


Health 


•192 


177 


49.2 


68.4 


50.3 


52.0 


32.0 


33.9 


41.6 


42.9 


Other 


-129 


30 


44.6 


66.7 


59.2 


76.7 ' 


40.8 


40.0* 


55.4 


46.7* 



NOTE- 'Whenever municipal" response rates are greater than county response rates for a specific mechanism. Itahcs indicate hichest 
scores for each mechanism for each unit of government. 

SOURCE: ACIR-ICMA survey, 1978. 
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sonnel review, and supervision were rftore highly 
associated vyith increased client control. Super- 
vision of staff, as in the earlier study, was the/* 
most strongly associated with client control. 

SURVEY OF LOCAL OFFICIALS 

Earlier in this chapter, reference was made to 
the ACIR-ICMA's 1978 survey of city and county 
officials on citizen participation in fiscal 
decisionmaking at the local lef el, particularly in 
the community development block grant and 
general revenue sharing programs. Two 
questions in that same survey may shed some 
light on citizen participation in a range o{ grant- 
aided programs and the impact of that participa- 
tion, as seen from the vantage poipt of a cross- 
section of city and county officials. 



Participation Techniques Used in 
Grant-in- Aid Programs 
« 

0 The survey queried local officials on the formal 
citizen participation mechanisms they used in 
fc specified functional areas in which they received 
federal grant funds. The mechanisms identified 
were advisory ^committees, public hearings, 
publication of grant applications, and inspection 
of applications. The results are summarized in 
Table 4-16. ^ 

What do these figures mean? Ideally, they 
should be. able to tell us, first, which citizen 
participation mechanisms are used most heavily 
in each program area by cities and counties and, 
second, help lead to some conclusions on the 
impact of citizen participation requirements. 
Approaching the first question requires 
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aggregating the' numbers in some fashion 
horizontally and vertically. Before doing that, it 

' musf be decided what weights should be given to 
each of the sets of data. For example, should a 50% 
participation rate in the use of advisory com- 
mittees count .equally with a similar rate in 
citizen participation in thef publication of 
applications? Similarly, should a 50% participa- 
tion rate in transportation programs weigh no 
more than a 50% rate in law enforcement? 
Whether equal or some other relative weight 
should be used depends on such questions as: 
Should greater weight be given to mechanisms 

^ and/or programs in which citizen participation is 
mandated? Should it be given when the par- 
ticular kind of mechanism is judged especially 
important to a certain program? 

One basis for assigning weights is the degree to 
which each of the mechanisms is mandated by 
federal law or regulation. When that information 
becomes available from its current survey, ACIR 
can explore such an approach. Until that time, 
and possibly for illustrative purposes only, the 
simplest approach is to assume the assignment of 
equal weight to all percentages in the table. That 
assumption leads to the following findings: 

, * As among the different participative 
mechanisms, cities made greatest use of public 
hearings, followed in order by inspection of the 
application, publication of the application, and 
advisory committees. The rank order reported by 
counties was public hearings, advisory com-* 
mittees, inspection of applications, and publica- 
tion of applications. Counties' greater use of 
advisory committees was especially marked in 
manpower planning. 

• As among the different functional programs, 
cities reported greatest participation in the 701 
planning program, -counties in the Community 
Development Block Grant program. The com- 
plete ranking for both cities and counties was: 

Cities 

701 Planning 

Community Development Block Grant 
Housing 

Other % . < , 

Transportation 
Water and Sewer 
T Health 

Manpower Planning 
Law Enforcement 



Counties 

Community Development Block Grant 

Housing 

Other 

Manpower Planning 
Transportation 
Water and Sewer 
701 Planning 

Health ■ * 

Law Enforcement 

• Comparing overall performance between 
cities and counties— again, as reported by the 
local officials surveyed— counties experienced a 
higher 4 rate of participation. In the 36 pairings 
between cities and counties (four types of 
mechanisms times nine grant programs), the 
counties reported higher rates for 28 cases. 

Regarding the second question pos^d above— 
what does this all mean in terms of the impact of 
citizen participation requirements— one obser- 
vatioii^nay be tentatively ventured at this point, 
usirfg the Aggregates of unweighted numbers., 
Based on the proposition followed in the first 
Rand study cited aboYe— that of the four listed 
participative mechanisms only advisory com- 
mittees/offer a real devolution of power— it 
appfearsl that the cities and counties using federal 
• programs are not emphasizing the mechani$m 
best calculated to deliver the most poWer to the 
citizen*, particularly in the case of the cities. 

Citizen Participation's Impact on Localities' 
Participation in Grant Programs and on Their 
Budget Decisions 

A series of questions in the ACIR-ICMA 
survey sought to find out, first, how citizen 
participation requirements affected localities' 
participation in federal grant programs general- 
ly; ana second, how they influenced, indirectly or 
directly, local budget decisions. The questions 
and rates of response are captured in Table 4-17. 

The responses indicate that citizen participa- 
tion has a relatively minor tendency to influence 
locgl governments tcf drop staff-developed grant 
proposals. Only about one-sixth of the cities and 
one-tenth of the counties reported such an 
impact Answers to the next question show that, 
to the contrary, citizen involvement was a 
> posiU vj^force when a local government sought to 
partitjijpfatein federal grant programs. In over 80% 
of the cities and counties, new grant proposals 
were stimulated by citizen participation. These 
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Considering the generally expansionary effect 
of citizen participation on local expenditures as 
revealed in the answers to these five questions, 
the response to the final question is somewhat 
surprising. The questiofi was: Has citizen par- 
ticipation had a measurable effect on the setting 
of priorities within your local government's 
general budget? Forty-three percent of the*cities 
and 44% of the counties answered in ihi affir- 
mative. While this percentage for city officials is 
about the same as their response to the question 
on continuing services where grants were ter- 
minated (40.7%), it is notably lower than the 
percentage who said citizen participation was 
responsible for development of- new grant 
proposals 4 (60.9%). One explanation (further 
elaborated in Chapter 5) is that the budget 
process is a yearly, /routine occurrence which' 
does not have the policy implications that grants 
have and thus the fiscal impact ofgrants may be 
viewed as outside the normal budget process. 

Summary 

The five case studies, the three consultants' 
reports on an array of federally aided programs, 
and the ACIR-ICMA survey covered a broad 
range of experience with citizen, participation in 
grant-aided programs ifi recent years. As would 
be expected of any appraisal of a phenomenon 
involving many federal agencies, numerous 
functional programs, all three levels of govern- 
ment, and a Congress which has not worked out a 
consistent set of goals, objectives, and ap- 
proaches in this field, this analysis projects, a 
fairly kaleidoscopic picture of citizen participa-. 
tion in terms of aims, mechanisms employed, and 
attainments. Differences extend to such matters 
as the degree to which federal mandates have, 
been met; whether .the mandates actually have 
stimulated*participation and, if so, whether all 
concerned interests have beGome involved; 
whether the participation has had an impact, in 
terms of increasing the influence jbf participants 
over government decisionmaking, improving the 
delivery of services, and increasing citizens' 
"Interest in and support for their government; and 
the problems encountered by federal agencies in 
monitoring compliance with requirements. 

• Among the programs covered by the five case 
studies, full compliance with' participation 
requirements was in doubt only in the CDBG 



program,, based on replies to the ACIR-ICMA 
survey. In that case, the reported noncompliance 
vv v ith the hearing provision may have been due to 
the receqcy of the localities' entering the program 
or a misreading of the , questionnaire. Other 
appraisals of CDBG, namely by HU£) and The 
Brookings Institution, found full compliajice. The 
Rand study found the extent. of compliance in 
HEW programs was unknown du^to ta#i£^f a 
systematic monitoring or 'enforcement 
procedure. It found evidence that noncompliance 
clearly existed at the time *crf its study in the 
migrant health, family planning, and Medicaid 
programs. N * 

• The record was not nearly so consistent on 
the issue of whether federal mandates had 
actually stimulated participation. In the com- 
munity health center program it appeared that a 
substantial level of participation had- already 
been established by 'the predecessor 
neighborhood healfh centers under the Economic 
Opportunity Act, so little if any increase could be 
credited to the 4975 federal legislation. Stimula- 
tion was seen in the Title XX, CDBG, and GRS/ 
programs. The appraisal of the Coastal Zon^ 
Management (CZM) program centered oi 
California and Oregon where the aftetffcth^- 
vironmental issues had attracted th^tt^ntion of 
various interests and the state governments well 
in advance of fp'depal legislation. As t a result, 
citizen participate^ already exceeded the 
minimum federal rfiandate. 

• Where the federal government expressed its 
intention that certain groups should have an 
opportunity to participate-either through the 
legislative history or by explicit statutory or 
regulatory provision— those groups "did not in 
fact always participated participate effective- 
ly. This was the case in Title XX, where the poor 
and Unorganized did not participate as much as 
originally had been hoped. The same situation in 
the early stages of theCDBG program led to much 
criticism in the Congressional hearings on 
renewal of the CDBG legislation. In part, this was 
a criticism of the program s failure to target funds 
more on the needy neighborhoods rather than 
spread them city or countywide. Some traced the 
"spreading" effect to the mayor s key role in the 
program, since he would regard a "spreading" 
approach as more likely to help him build 
communitywide political support -than a 
"targeting" approach. 
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Table 4-17 

LOCAL OFFICIALS' OPINIONS ABOUT THE EFFECTS OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION ON THE GRANT-IN-AID PROCESS AND 
LOCAL BUDGET DECISIONS 



Percentage Yes 



Question 



Have grant proposals developed by local government staff been 
dropped because of citizen participation? 

Have new grant proposals been developed as a result of citizen 
suggestions? 

Has your local government transferred fundingior a servicer 
program from its general budget to a grant because of citizen 
participation? * 

Has your local government assumed the costs in its general 
budget for continuing a service or program funded through an 
expired grant because of citizen participation? 

Has your local government dropped a service or program funded 
through a grant when the grant expired because of citizen 
participation? * 

Has citizen participation had a measurable effect on the setting 
of priorities within your local government's general budget? 

SOURCE: ACIR-ICMA survey, 1978. 



Cities 



16.8 % 



60.9 



19.7 



40.7 



12.2 



42.SU 



Counties 



11.8% 



63.3 



26.9 



58.8 



18.6 



43.8 



two sets of responses tell a lot about the general 
thrust qf public, opinion toward expanding 
services through federal grants, at least as 
, # articulatea by citizens engaged in formal par- 
ticipation mechanisms. 

One-fifth of the cities and one-fourth of the 
counties reported that citizen inputs were 
responsible for their transferring funding for a 
service or program from their general budget to a 
grant. The relatively low number of jurisdictions 
reporting such actions should come as no great 
surprise. Citizens, after all, usually support 
expansion of programs rather than a shifting of 
funds to an uncertain funding source and, in 
many cases, maintenance of effort provisions 
attached to federal grants require the recipient to 
use the federal money to expand expenditures 
. rather than substitute federal for local money. 

The stimulative influence of citizen participa- 
tion on local expenditures Js further 



demonstrated in the survey -responses to another 
question. Has your local government assumed, 
the costs in its general budget for continuing a 
service or program funded throUgh an expired 
grant because of citizen participation? Forty-one 
percent of the city officials and*59% of the county 
officials answered "Yes." This suggests Chat local 
officials njight have been inclined to drop a 
program funded by a federal grant, but were 
dissuaded by public opinion channeled through 
formal participation mechanisms. 

The answer to the next question again presents 
the other side of the coin. Only 12% of the city 
officials and 19% of the county officials were 
the opinion that^citizen participation caused their 
units to drop a service or program once the 
federal grant terminated. Clearly, citizen par- 
ticipation mechanisms are not basically "an 
influence for reducing local government's fiscal 
involvement oncgjtiitiated. 
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• On the issue of whether citizens actually 
influenced decisionmaking, the answer was 
"yes" but with an array of qualifications. HUD 
and The Brookings Institution found that citi- 
zens influenced the selection of CDBG activities 
and the level of social service expenditures, yet 
a good deal of dissatisfaction was voiced on 
this score at Congressional hearings. Cities and 
counties were charged with not being responsive 
enough to citizen participants' input^. A substan- 
tial portion of respondents to the ACIR-ICMA 
survey thought that citizens involvement in GRS 
budget process affected the setting of budget 
priorities. In the CZty program in California and 
Oregon, citizens clearly had an impaction coastal 
zone environmental decisions, but that had to be 
ascribed to activities set in motion earli& by 

. citizen and other groups and the state govern- 
ments, rather than to the requirements of federal 
legislation. 

• The Rand study jof HEW committees con- 
cluded that those mechanisms exerted influence 
on program decisions, but the amount depended 
on certain vital traits such 'as staff at the 
committee's disposal, the power to investigate 
grievances, and the election of citizen members. 
A similar finding regarding those traits was 
<nade in the Rand study of urban decentraliza- 
tion. In its study of municipal services, the 
TARP-Michigan group concluded that ordinary 
citizens exerted influence only in the 
neighborhocra health centers. Usually citizen 
participants were middle class or upwardly 
mobile members of lower income groups who 
tended to be active in more than one municipal 
system. City and county officials, according to 
the ACIR-ICMA survey, saw citizen influence 
exerted in a variety of ways: by stimulating the 



locality's participation in grant programs; by 
supporting the transfer of funds from the general 
budget to a grant program; and by exerting 
pressure on the local government to retain a 
program even after federal grant funds had 
ceased. 

• On thedosely related question of the effect 
on program performance, some positive results 
were reported by the TARP-Michigan group in 
four of the eight services exa'mined: Community 
Action/Model Cities, health, welfare, and legal 
systems. Yet, the overall conclusipn was that 
citizen participation plays a limited role in 
determining municipal service performance. The 
Rand-HEW study was even more negative: it 
would say only that citizen participation does not 

. adversely affect program effectiveness. General- 
ly, it felt that the impact on HEW programs could 
not be judged because of the laqk of systematic 
monitoring. 

• Citizens* feelings of alienation from govern- 
ment—another element to be considered in 
judging the impact of citizen participation— are 
unlikely to be reduced by greater participation, 
according^ the Rand-HEW study. Citizens may 
feel a heightened sense of efficacy toward a 
particular program but not toward government 

x generally. The TARP-Michigan findings were 
somewhat more sanguine. In legal systems, 
health centers, urban renewal and Community 
Action, they perceived that attitudes became less 
negative. Insofar as these were attitudes toward 
specific programs they did not conflict with the 
general finding of the Rand-HEW study. 
'However, TARP-Michigan pointedly noted that 
the impact of citizen participatioft on citizen\ 
attitudes was its weakest area of findings. 
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Citizen Organizations: Increasing Client Controi Over 
Services, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, 1973- 
Falkson, op. cit.. and the eigfit studies of individual 
municipal services that it synthesizes and summarizes; and 
Robert K. Yin and Douglas Yates, Street-Levef Govern- 



ments. Assessing Decentralization and Urban Services, 
Santa Monica, CA. The Rand Corporation, 1974. 

'♦'Yin, et. al„ op cit.. Chapters 1-4, 

,t2 /bid, Chapter 5. 

,M Falkson. op cit 

,M Jbid.. p. 19. 

lM /bid, p. 32, 
' M Yin and Yates, op. cit 
ir /bid. p. 29. 
1M Yin. et. al., op, oit 
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Appendix 4A 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS MANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION 
IN FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY, 
AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
(December 1978) 



T 



CFDA Title 



DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Area Development 
Assistance>Planning 



National School Lunch 
Program 



Special Supplemental 
Food Program for Women, 
Infants, Children 

Rural Development 
Research 

Cooperative Extension 
Service 

Resource Conservation 
and Development 



Boards or 
Committees 



H 

•a * 



i 

E* 



to 

c 



Other 



Requires systematic involvement of federal, 
state, and local government agencies, > 
public and consumer interest groups, and 
* the private sector in rural development 
policymaking process. 

School food authorities must involve students 
through activities such as menu planning, 
enhancement of the eating environment. 

State agency'^annuafevaluation must in- 
clude participants' views. State agency must 
publicize availability of benefits. 

f 



\ 



Resource conservation and development 
council's planning process must provide for 
community leadership participation and 
citizen involvement, including informational 
meetings and use of citizen resource com- 
mittees and technical advisory teams. 



Statute (USC) and/or 
Regulation (CFR) 



7 CFR 1948.5, 194832 



7 CFR 210.19rj(qp 



7 USC 613c note, 
42 USC 1758 



7 CFR 6416(a), 642.8 




r . 



X 



7 


10.904 


Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention 






X 


Planning process must provide for public 
participating based on informational and , 
etfu<atfon«u*|program. 


2 


7 CFR 622.30, 622.32 


2 


•< 






DEPARTMENT OF. 
COMMERCE * 








• 




• 






. 1 


11.300 


Economic Development- 
Grants and Loans for 
Public, Works and 
Development Facilities 


X 


X 




Secretary must assure local governments an 
opportunity to review and comment on 
proposed projects. 


4 


42 USC 3131(f) 
13 CFR 303.4, 304.3 


■ 


« 


2 


11.302 


\ 

Economic Development- 
Support for Planning 
Organizations 


X 






Planning must involve public officials and 
private citizens. 


4 


42 USC 3151a 
i 


2 


* 

♦ 


4 

3 

i 


11.305 , 


Economic Development— 
State and Local Economic 
Development Planning 


; 


X 1 




Planning must involve public officials and 
private citizens, If no procedure exists for 
this involvement, a special planning com- 
mittee' of public and private citizens must 
be established in office of Mayor or county 
"executive. 


2 


42 USC 3151a 
13 CFR 307 52faW2Wh 
307.55(c) 


2 


* 

f 


4 


11.306 


Economic Development- 
District Operational 
Assistance 


X ' 


4 




Local governments must have opportunity 
to review and comment on proposed projects. 
Planning must involve public officials, private 
citizens. • - 


4 
# 


42 USC 3151a 
13 CFR 303.4(c), 
307.52(b) 




in 


5 


11.308 


Public Works and 
Economic Development: 
Supplemental and Basic 
Grants , 


X 






Local governments must have opportunity 
to review and comment on proposed 
projects. 


4 


42 USC 3131(f) 
13 CFR 303.4, 304.3 






6 


11.418 


Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment— Program Develop- 
ment 

/ 






X 

> 


State must develop management program 
with lull participation of federal, state, local 
governments, regional organizations, port 
authorities, other interested parties; must 
have continuing full consultation. "Full 
participation" incjudes public meetings, 
wbrkshops with reasonable notice. 


1 


16 USC 1455 

15 CFR 923.50, 923.55 


2 

* 


• 



# f * • 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS MANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION 
IN FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY, 
AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
(December 1978) 



CFDA Title 



DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE (cont) 

Coastal Zone Manage* 
men t— Program Ad minis- 
stratfon 



Coastal Energy Impact 
Program— Formula Grants 



HEW — PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Comprehensive Public 
Health Services 

Crippled Children's 
Services 



Boards or 
Committees 



" e 

E 2 

,9 E 



X' 



X* 



Other 



State must develop management program 
with full participation of federal, state, local 
governments, regional organizations, port 
authorities, other interested parties; must 
have continuing full consultation, "Full 
participation" includes public meetings, 
workshops with reasonabte'notice. 

State must develop management program 
with full participation of federal, state, lo^al 
governments, regional organizations, port * 
authorities, other interested parties/must 
have pontmuing full consultatibn. "Full 
participation" includes, public meetings, 
workshops with reasonable notice. 



Must use nonpaid or partially paid volunteers. 



c 

i 



Statute (USQ 
Refutation 



and/or 
(CFR) 



16 USC 1455 

15 CFR 923.50, 923.55 



16 USC 1455 

15 CFR 923.50, 923.55 



42 USC 246(d) 
42 USC 705(a) 



e: 



" 215 



ERIC 



13,220 



7 * 

8 
9 

10 



12 



13 



13.224 
13.246 
13.252 

13.256 

13.257 

13.269 
• 

13.284 



13.292 



13.293 



13.294 



ERIC 



216 



Medical Facilities 
Construction— 
Formula Grants 



Community Health 
Centers 

Migrant Health 
Centers 

Alcoholism Treatment 
and Rehabilitation/ 
Occupational Alcoholism 
Services Program 

Health Maintenance , 
Organization Development 

Akohol^Formula Grants 

Drug Abuse Prevention 
Formula Grants 

Emergency Medical 
Service 



Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome Information 
and Counseling Program 

State Health Planning 
and Development Agen- 
cies 



Health Planning- 
Health Systems 
. Agencies 



t 



Health systems agencies and state health 
coordinating council must conduct meetings 
in public, give adequate public notice, give 
access to records. Grant applicant must 
describe how residents are served by applica- 
tion. 



Must initiate continuing community involve- 
ment in development and operation of project. 

Project must involve active participation of 
wide range of pufclic and nongovernmental 
agencies and in dtviduah, including indi- • 
viduals representative of population served. 



Must assure adequate opportunity to par- 
ticipate for persons who reside in the systems 
service area and have no professional train- 
ing or financial' interest in provision of health 
care. ^ I 

Must provide for community representation 
in development and operation of each project. 

State health coordinating council must 
conduct all business meetings in public. 
Governor must give general public oppor- 
tunity to express views on state health 
planning and development agency. 
Agencies must conduct meetings in public, 
give adequate public notice, give access to 
records. Grant applicant must describe how 
residents are involved in developing appli- 
cation. 



42 USC 3001-1, 
300n-1 
42 CFR 122.104, 122.07 



42 USdl396 
42 CFR Slc.304 

42 USC 247d 
42 CFR 5^.203 

45 CFR 54a .404 



42 USC 300e 

42 USC 4573 
21 USC 1176(e) 

42 USC 300d-5 



42 USC300C-11 
42 CFR 51a.506 

42 U k SC 300m-3 
42 CFR 123.104, 
123.305,123.306 



42 USC 242d, 3001-1, 
300n-1 

42 CFR 122.104, 122.07 



CO 

CO 



2r; 



CO 



CFDA 
Number 1 



14 



13.295 



13.400 



13.403 



13.413 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS MANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION 
IN FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY, 
AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
(December 1978) * 



CFDA Tiue 



216 



o 

ERIC 



HEW PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE (con t) 

Community Mental 
Health Centers— Com- 
prehensive Services 
Support 

i - / 

HEW— OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 

Adult Education- 
Grants to States 



Bilingual Education 



Educational Broadcast- 
ing Facilities (public 
« broadcasting) 



'J}L 



Boards or 
Committees 



Aw 
.8 E 




Other 



State must involve representatives of 
various prescribed groups concerned with 
adult education in development and 
carrying out of state plan. 

Application must be developed in cotv 
sultation with parents of children of 
limited English-speaking ability, teachers, 
secondary school students. 

Nonprofit applicant must be organised to 
be representative of educational, cultural, 
and civic groups In the community to be 
serveij^nd free from such control by a 
single.pnvSne entity as would prevent it 
from serving overall comrhunity Seeds or 
interests. \ * 



4— 



Statute (USQ and/o 
Regulation (CFR) 



42 USC 2689(c) 



PL 91-230, sec. 
306(b)(8) 



*rUSO880r>1(a> 



45 CFR 153.5 



v 13.416 


Teacher Centers 


X 






» 


3 


20 USC 1119a 


13.427 


Educationally Deprived 
Children— Handicapped 




X* 




Applicant (local educational agency) must 
make application and pertinent documents 

available tn n^rpntc m A oononl r.-.U!;- 

■Tau«wic \u puiciiu anu general puoiic. 


1 


20 USC 241c-1, 241e 
45CFRl16a 


13.428 


j 

Educationally Deprived 
• Children— Local 
Educational Agencies 


♦ 


V 




Applicant (local educational agency) must 
make application and pertinent documents 
available to parents and general public. 


3 


20 USC 241c-1,241e 
45 CFR 116a 


13.429 


Educationally Deprived 

Children— Migrants 

* 




X* 




ADDliCdnt Estate pHnratinnal aoanrvl -*~A 

subgrantees (local educational agencies or 
other public or private nonprofit agencies) 

mUSt make aDDlication anrl nprtinpnt'rlnrii. 

ments available to parents and general public. 


i 


20 USC 2761-3 
45 CFR 116, 116d 


13.433 


Follow Through 




X 




Project must include a parent and com- 
munity involvement component. 

<& 


4 


45 CFR 158.19, 
158.26(b) 


13.444 


Handicapped Early. 
Childhood Assistance 




X 




Program must include activities and 
, . reviews designed to encourage participa- 
tion of parents in development and opera- 
tion of program. 


4 


20 USC 1423(a) , 
45 CFR 121d.29 

V 


13.445 
13.449 


Handicapped Innovative 
Programs— Deaf-Blind 
Centers 
♦ 

Handicapped Preschool 
. and School Programs 




X 


X 


Applicants must ensure that programs 
assisted have been planned and devel- 
oped, and will be operated, in consulta- 
tion and with involvement of parents of 
children served. 

« 


4- 
2 


20 USC 1231d 

20 CFR121C.40 * 

20 USC 1412(7)(A), 

1413(a)(12) 

45CFRT21a.651 


13.451 


Handicapped Personnel 
Preparation ' 

* 








Applications are evaluated on basis of 
prescribed factors, including the extent * 
lo wnicn present and former students, 
, employing agencies, and individuals 
(parents, practicing teachers, etc) are in- 
volved in program planning, implementa- 
tion and evaluation; 


1 

• 


45 CFR 121f.20 


13 AHA 


Library Services- 
Grants for Public 
Libraries 




X 




* 


1 
t 


20 USG 351a 


22u 


■ j . 




M 

CO 
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14 



15 



16 



17 



13.465 



13.489 



13.491 



13.493 



18 



13.494 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS MANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION 
IN FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY, 
AND MAJOR TYPE Of REQUIREMENT 

— 1— 



CFDA Title 



HEW-OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION (cont) 

Library Services— 
InterDbrary Cooperation 

Teachers Corps- 
Operations and Training 

University Community 
Service— Grants 
to States 

Vocational Educa- 
tion—Basic Grants 
to States 



Vocational Education— 
Consumer and Home- 
making Program 



Boards or 
Committees 






• ii 


Advisory Only 


Public Hearing 


Other . 




O 








X 




' 9 X 


X 


X 






i 


X 

x< 


X 


Formulation of state's five-year vocational 
education plan must involve active parti- « 
cipation of representatives of a list of 
prescribed state agencies responsible for 
aspects of vocational education, including 
the state advisory council on vocational 
education. 




X 4 




> 

Formulation of state's five-year vocational 
education plan must involve active par- 
ticipation of representatives of a list of 
prescribed state agencies responsible for 
aspects of vocational education, including 
the state advisory council on vocational * 

education. 
* 


V 






» * 



Statute (USC) and/or 
Regulation (CFR) 



20 USC 351a 



20 USC 110%) 

45 Q* 172.14,172.15 

20 USC 1005(a) 
45 <JFR 173.12, 173.13 



20 USC 2305, 2307(a) 



20 USC 2305, 2307(a) 



e: 

n 

If 



2>3 




19 


13.498 


Vocational Education- 
Program Improvement 
Project 


*' y 
I 


X< 


20 


13.499 


Vocational Education— 
Specjal Needs 


*• 


X 


21 


13.S00 


Vocational Education- 
State Advisory Councils 




X< 


22 


13.525 


Emergency School Aid 
Act— Basic Grants to 
Local Educational • 
Agencies 




X* 


23 


13.526 


Emergency School Aid 
Ad— Pilot Programs . 
(Special Programs and 
Projects) 




X* 


24 


13.528 


Emergency School Aid 
Act— Bilingual Educa- 
tion Projects ' 


• 


X* 


25 


13,529 


Emergency School Aid 
Act— Special Programs 
and Project* (nonprofit 
organizatibns) 


> 


X 


26 


13.530 


Emergency School Aid 
Act— Educational TV 




X* 


27 


13.532 


Emergency School Aid 
Act— Special Programs* 







a 2/4 
ERIC . . - 



1 



Formulation of stale's five-year vocational 
education plan must involve active par- 
ticipation of representatives of a list of 
prescribed state agencies responsible for 
aspects of vocational education, including 
the state advisory council on vocational 
education. 

Formulation of state's five-year vocational 
education plan must involve active par- 
ticipation of representatives of a list of 
prescribed state agencies responsible for 
aspects of vocational education, including 
the state advisory council on vocational 
education. 



\ 



20 USC 2305, 2401 



20 USC 2305, 2307(a) 



20 USC 2305 



20 USC 1609(a)(2) 
45 CFR 185.41, 185.42 



20 USC 1609(a)(2) 
45 CFR 185.41, 185.42 



20 USC 1609(a)(2) 
45 CFR 185.41, 185.42 

20 USC 1609(a)(2) 
45 CFR 185.65 



20 USC 1609(a)(2) 
45 CFR 185.75 

20 USC 1609(a)(2) 
45 CFR 185.41,185.42 



00 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS MANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION 
IN FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY 
AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
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Boards or 
Committees 




Other 






* 

> 

* 

— I — 


* CFDA 
Number 


s * 

1 

, CFDA Title 


Some Decision- 
making Power 


Advisory Only 


Public Hearing 


Grant Recipient* 


Statute (USQ and/or 
Regulation (CFR) 


* 




HEW-^OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION (cont) 














• 28 


13.533 


* 

Right ta Read-Elimina- 
tion of Illiteracy 

* * 




X 




Applicant must have reading program 
which provides For: participation of school 
faculty, school board members, administra- 
tion, parents, and students in reading 
related activities which stimulate an 
interest in reading; parent participation in 
program development and implementation; 
involvement of cultural and educational 
leaders of area to be served, 


4 


20 USC 1921, 1944 


29 

<• 


1i534 

< 


Indian Education: 
Grants to Local Educa- 
tional Agencies 


X 




X 


Must ensure that program will be operated 
and evaluated in consultation with, and 
involvement of, parents of children and 
representatives of area to be served, in- 
cluding the advisory committee. 


3 


20USC241dd(b) 




13.535 

i 


Indian Education— 
Special Programs and 
Projects % 






X 


* 

Must be adequate participation by parents 
of children to be served in planning and 
development of project and in operation 
and evaluation. 

V* 


4 


20 USC 887c 
45 CFR 100d 


31 


. 13-546 #i 


Indian Education—Adult 
Indian Education 






» 


Must be adequate participation by parents 
of children to be served in planning and 
development of project and in operation 
and evaluation. 


4 


20 USC 1211a(c) 
45 CFR 188.8 



if 



ERJC 



2/ 



it 



32 13.543 Educational Oppor- 
tunity Centers 



33 



13.549 



Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Program 



34 13.551 Indian Education- 
Grants to Non-local 
Educational Agencies 

35 13.558 Bilingual Vocational 
Training 



36 13.562 Education for Gifted 
and Talented 
Children and Youth 



37 13.563 Community Education 
Program 



38 



13.564 



Consumer's Education 



39 13.566 Elementary and 
Secpndary School Edu- 
cation In the Arts 

40 13.570 Libraries and Learning 
Resources 



2/'3 



Representatives of community a&d local 
educational agencies and institutiqns of 
higher education in area to be served must 
participate in formulation x>f applications 
and give advice on operations. t 

Publiq must be given opportunity to testify 
or otherwise comment on grant application. 



Public must Jbe given opportunity to 
testify or otherwise comment on grant 
application. 

Formulation of state's five-year vocational 
* education plan must involve active par- 
ticipation of representatives of a list of 
prescribed state agencies responsible for 
aspects' of vocational education, including 
the state advisory council on vocatiohal 
education. < 

" Needs assessment must involve public to be 
served, educatprs, parents and community 
groups or institutions. Evaluation must 
involve persons directly and indirectly 
affected. Model project must include 
demonstration of contributions from 
parents of target groups, students, com- 

jnunity organizations. 

Local community college, social, recrea- 
tional, and health groups must be con- 
sulted on programs to be offered and 
m facilities to be used. 

Public must be given opportunity to testify 
or otherwise comment on grar\t application. 



45 CFR 154.10 



20 USC 900a-2 
20 USC 887e 
45 CFR 184.12 

20 USC 241dd(b)(2) 
(B), and (C) 



20 USC 2305, 2411 



45 CFR 160b.6(b), 
160b.23, 160b.24, 
160b.53 



20 JJSC 1864(d)(4) 



20 USC 887e 



45 CFR 160g.14, 
160g.24 



20 USC 1803 




CO 

o 
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CFDA 
Number 



CFDA Title 



Boards or 
Committees 



3 J 



Other 



i 

§ 



SUtute (USQ and/or 
Regulation (CFR) 



E 

j 



41 



42 



43 



44 



45 



13.571 

13.572 
13.582 

13.585 

13.586 



HEW— OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION (cont) 

Educational Innovation 
and Support 



Assistance to States for 
State Equalization Man 

State Student Financial 
Assistance Training * 
Program 

Educational Informa- 
tion Centers • 



Bilingual Vocational 
Instructor Training 



Must involve in planning and carrying out 
programs or project the participation of 
persons broadly representative of cultural 
and educationaj/resources of area served. 

Must give jpublic an opportunity to present 
views other than, through public hearing. 

State agency must consult with statewide 
financial and administrate organizations 
*qn regular basis. / 

Must involve individuals, public and 
private agencies, organizations in plan 
development. 

Formulation of state's five-year vocational 
education plan must involveactive par- 
ticipation of representatives of a list of 
prescribed state agencies responsible for 
aspects of vocational education, including 
the state advisory council on vocational 
education. 



20 USC 1832 

45 CFR 156.4 
45 CFR 178a.4(b) 

45,CFR'137.5 

20 USC 2305 



230 



i 

46 

i 


13387 

• 


Bilnguaf Vocational 
Instructional Materials, 
Methods, and 
Techniques' - 




X« 


Or 


13389 


Emergency School Aid- 
Magnet Schools, UnK 
venfty/Bujine* 

Cooperation^ 
• 




X* 


48 


13.590 


Emergency School Aid— 
Neutral SHe Planning 




X* 


? * 49 


*** * 


Pre-School Incentive 
Grants 

*~ * 




X 


50 

( 


« 

13.600 


Administration for 
Children, Youth arid 
Families— Head Start 

HEW-OFFICE OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES % 


• 




1 

If 


13.624 


Rehabilitation Services 
and Facilities— 
iasic Support 






2 


13.^25 v 


Vocational RehabHi- 
tatton Services for 
Social Security Disability 
Beneficiaries 


- 





ERIC 



S 



Formulation of state's five-year vocat_ 
education plan jnust involve active par- 
ticipation of representatives of a list of 
prescribed state agencies responsible for 
aspects of vocational education, including 
the state advisory council on vocational 
education. * 








Plan amendments must be made available to 
parents, guardians, other'members of gen- 
eral public prior to submission to Office of 
Education. Must consult with individuals 
concerned with education of handicapped 
children. 

Must provide for direct participation of 
parents of Head Start children in develop- 
ment and overall direction of program at 
local level. 



Recipient agencies must take into^account 
views of individuals and groups who re- 
ceive vocational rehabilitation services, 
workers in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation, and providers of vocational 
rehabilitation services. 

Recipient agencies' must take into account 
views of individuals and groups who re- 
ceive vocational rehabilitation services, 
workers in the fle^d of vocational rehabili- 
tation,>and providers of vpcationa^reha- 
bilitation services. H. 



20 USC 2305 



20 USC 1609(a)(2) 
45 CFR 185.41, 185.42 



PL 92-318, sec. 710(a 

Oh (2) 
45 CFR 185.41, 185.42 

20 USC 1412, 1413 



42 USC 2928 



29 USC 721(a)(18) 



2$flSC721(a)(18) 

V 



CD 



CO 

to 
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13.630 



13.633 



13.635 



Developmental Disabili- 
ties— Basic Support 



Special Programs for the 
Aging— State Agency 
Activities and Area 
fiannlng.and SodaJ 
Service Programs 

Special Programs for 
the Aging- 
Nutrition Program 
for the Elderly 



X« 



Recipient agencies must take into account 
views of individuals^nd groups who re- •* 
ceive vocational rehabilitation services, 
workers in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation, and providers of vocational rehabili- 
tation services. , 

Must make maximum use of available com- 
munity resources including volunteers 
serving under Domestic Volunteer Service 
Act of 1973 and other appropriate voluntary 
organizations. 

Must take account of views of social 
service recipients in developing and ad- 
ministering state plan. 



Must administer project with advice of' 
persons competent in field.of service in 
which nutrition program is provided, of 
elderly program participants, and of per- 
sons knowledgeable about needs of the 
elderly. 



231 
ERIC 



29 USC 721(a)(18) 



42 USC 6063 



42 USG3024(a)(2)(B), 
3024(c)(4)(C) 
45 CFR 1321.15, 
1321.36,1321.50, 
1321.65, 1321.66 

42 USC 3045e 
45 CFR 1324.20, 
1324.35, 1324.37 
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V 



11639 



13.642 



i 



13.645 



13.714 



13766 



13.810 



13.812 



13.814 



al Programs for the 
Aging— Title V Multiple 
Purpose Senior Centers 

Sodal Services 
Block Grant 



Child Welfare Services- 
State Grants 



HEW— HEALTH CARE 
FINANCING AD* 
MINISTRATION 

Medical Assistance 
Program 



, Health Hnandng 
Research, Demonstra- 
tions and Experiments 



HEW-SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION - 



Assistance Payments— 
State and Local Training 



Assistance Payments- 
Research 



Refugee Assistance— 
Indochinese Refugees 
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•Proposed comprehensive annual services 
program plan must be made available to 
public 90 days prior to start of year. Fiscal 
plan, together with explanation of changes 
from proposed plan, must be published 
45 days after publication of proposed plan. 

Must provide for training and using non- 
paid or partially* paid volunteers rep- 
resenting various age groups, including 
senior citizens and youth. 



Must train and use pafd subprofessional 
staff, emphasizing recipients and other 
low income persons, and'must use nonpaid 
or partially paid volunteers in the social 
service volunteer program. 

Must train and use paid subprofessional 
staff, emphasizing recipients and other 
low income persons, and must use nonpaid 
or partially paid volunteers in the social 
service volunteer program. 



t 

r 



\ 



Must provide for training and using non- 
paid or partially paid volunteers represent- 
ing various age groups, including senior 
citizens and youth. 

Must provide opportunity for public com- 
ment on proposed demonstration projects. 
Copies of proposed projects must be avail- 
able for public inspection. 



45 CFR 1326.5 



42 USC 1397c 



42 USC &22(a)(I)(iI) 
45 CFR 220.4, 220.6(a) 
200.7(a) 



42 USC 1396a(4) 
42 CFR 431.12 



42 USC 1396a(a)(4) 
42 CFR 431.12 



45 CFR 222.2, 222.3, 
222.4 



42 USC 602 



1978 CFR 30127-30130 
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13.887 



13.890 



13.898 



13.899 



Appendix 4A (conl) 

Cm S^JL T l? ,PATION REQUIREMENTS A1ANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION 
~ IN FEDERAL ^^^^^^^ PR^^R^ f DEPARTMENT OR A^NCY, 

AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
(December 1978) 




Medical Facilities Con- 
struction—Project Grants 



Genetic Diseases 
Testing and Counseling 
Services 



Alcoholism Demonstra- 
tion 



Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention 
Demonstration 



Health systems agencies and state health 
coordinating council must conduct meetings 
in public, give adequate public notice, give 
access to records. Grant applicant must 
describe how residents are served by appli- 
cation. 

* 

Must provide for community representa- 
tion vyhere appropriate in development 
and operation of voluntary genetic testing 
or counseling program. 

Must involve active participation of wide ' 
range of public and nongovernmental 
agencies, organizations, individuals, includ- 
ing individuals representative of popula- 
tion served. 

Must, whenever possible, be community 
based and provide for active participation 
of a wide range of public and nongovern- 
mental agencies, organizations, individuals. 



42 USC 242d, 3001-1, 
300n-1 



42 USC 300b-3(a) 



42 CFR 54a.404 



% ■ 



42 USC 4577(b) 
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I 



14.203 



14.218 



14.221 



9 



15-400 



15.951 



DEPARTMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

.Comprehensive Planning 
Assistance 



Community Development 
Block Grant 



Urban Development 
Action Grants 



DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERIOR I 

Outdoor Recreation- 
Acquisition, Development 
and Planning 



Water Resources ' 
Research— Assistance to 
SUte Institutes 



t 



Must carry on comprehensive planning 
process which provides for citizen partici- 
pation. 

Must give citizens opportunity to partici- 
pate in development of application, en- 
courage public views and proposals espe- 
cially from residents of blighted neighbor- 
hoods and citizens of low and moderate 
income. Must provide citizens information 
on funds available for prdposeiTcommunity 
development and housing activities. Must 
provide citizens opportunity to comment on 
community development performance. 

Must provide opportunity for citizen par- 
ticipation in development of application, 
especially from low and moderate income 
people and residents of blighted neighbor- 
hoods, and must give citizens adequate 
information on funds available, range of 
activities that may be undertaken, other 
important program requirements. 



Must provide ample opportunity for 
public participation in plan development 
and revision. Must have active participa- 
tion by program administrators, legislators, 
special interest groups, and general 
public including minority* groups. 

„ Institutes must develop programs in con- 
sultation with leading water resources 
officials within the state and region. 



42 USC 461(c) 
24 CFR 600.80(b) 



42 USC 5304(a)(6) 



42 USC 5318(c)(5) 



16 USC 4601-8(d) 



42 USC 7811 




CO 
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16.500 



16.502 



16.516 



17.207 
17.230 

17.232 



CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS MANDATED BY STATUTE OR wrm Annw 

(December 1978) 




Uw Enforcement 
Assistance— Comprehen- 
sive Planning Grants 

Uw Enforcement 
Assistance— Improving 
and Strengthening Uw 
Enforcement and Crimi- 
nal Justice 

Uw Enforcement 
Assistance—Juvenile 
Delinquency Preven- 
tion—Allocation in States 

PgjjWjMENT OF LABOR 



Employment Service 

Migrant and Seasonal 
F^rrn Workers 

Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training 
Program 



Must hold open meetings, provide public 
access to all records. 



Must hold open meetings, provide public 
access to all records 



42 USC 3723 



42 USC 3723 



42 USC 5633(a)(3) 



29 USC 49j(a) 
29 CFft 95.13 * 



29 USC 814, 817 



24 



3 



17.239 



17.240 



20.102 



20.205 



20.308 



20.500 



20.505 



23.002 



23.003 



Youth Community Con- 
servation Improvement 
Program 

Youth Employment and 
Training 

Public Service Employ^ 
ment Program 

DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Airport Development 
Aid Program 

Highway Research, 
Planning and Construe* 
tion 

Local Rail Services ' 
Systems— National 
Program 



Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Capital Improvement 
Grants 

Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Technical Studies 
Grants 

APPALACHIAN 
REGIONALCOMMISSION 

Appalachian Supple- 
ments to Federal 
Grants-in-Ald (Com- 
munity Development) 11 

Appalachian Develop- 
ment Highway System 14 



9 
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Must involve cooimunity-based organiza- 
tions inldevelopig youth plan. 



Urban transportation planning process 
must involve the public. 



State rail plans must be based on compre- 
hensive, continuous planning process 
and be developed with participation of 
interested private and public agencies. 

Urban transportation planning process 
must involve the public. 



Urban transportation planning process 
must involve the public * 



States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning 
process. Apart from hearings, states must 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. 



29 USC 814, 817 



29 USC 814, 894 
29 CFR 97.705 

29 USC 814, 817 

4 



49 USC 1760(d) 
14 CFR 152.73 

23 USC 128(a) 
23 CFR 450.120, 
771, 790 

49 CFR 266.15 



23 USC 128(a) 
23 CFR 450.120, 
771, 790 

23 USC 128(a) 
23 CFR 450.120, 
771,790 



40App USC 107(a), 
(b),and 225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec. 
200A-24 

40App USC 107(a), 
(b),and 225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec. 

200 A-2.4 and 

201 A-7 
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23.005 
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C ^N N FEDE R fS? BY OTATUTE OR REGULATION 

IN FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAM^ *Y 'PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY, 

AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
{December 1978) 




Appalachian Health 
Program 



Appalachian Homing 
Project: Site Develop- 
ment and f Off-SHe 
Improvement Grant 



Appalachian Homing' 
Project: Planning and - 
Obtaining Financing 



States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning 
process. Apart from hearings, states must 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. 

States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to' 
participate in state and regional planning, 
process. Apart from hearings, states must 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. * 

' States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to : 
participate In stateand regional planning , 
process* Apart from hearings, states must 
assure early public notld, availability of ' 
draft plans and programs: ^ 



4' 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b), 202, and 
225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec 
200A-2.4 



40App USC 107(a), 
Jb),and 225(a), (b) 

ARC Code sec 
200A-Z4 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b),>and 225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec 
200A-Z4 



2*008 Appalachian Local 
Access Roads 14 



23.009 Appalachian Local 

Development District 
Assistance ' 



23.010 Appalachian Mine Area 
Restoration 



10 23.011 Appalachian State 
Research, Technical 
Assistance and 
Demonstration Projects 



11 23.012 Appalachian Vocational 
and Other Education 
Facilities and Operations 
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States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning 
process. Apart from hearings, states must 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. 

States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning 
process. Apart from hearings, states must 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. 

States *nd local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning 
process. Apart from hearings, sUtes must 
assur^early publienotice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. 

States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning 
process. Apart from hearings, states must 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. 

States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning " 
process. Apart from hearings, states must . 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. Projects must be 
selected with involvement of all sectors of 
the community. Regional education service 
agencies must encourage community 
involvement. 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b),and 225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec. • 
201A-7 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b),and 225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec. 
200A-2.4and 
302A-6.3(i)(ii) 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b), and 225(a), (b) 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b),and 225(a), (b) 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b), and 225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec 
200A-2.4,211-13.2(2) 
and 211B-3.1(4) 
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to 



CFDA 
Number 



12 



23.012 



13 



23.013 



14 



23.017 



9 
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^ffiiSfiSJSBW MANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION, 
IN FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY, 
AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
(December 1978) 



CFDA Titfe 



*4 



APPALACHIAN REGIONAL 
COMMISSION (Cont) 



Appalachian Vocational 
and Technical Educa- 
tion Demonstration 
Projects: Planning, 
Construction, and 
Operation 



Appalachian Child 
Development 



Boards or 

Committees 



2 | 

"a. 



Appalachian Highway 
System: Special Trans- 
portation Related 
Planning Research and 
Development 14 



Other 



States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning 
process. Apart from hearings, states must 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. Projects must be 
selected with involvement of all sectors of 
the community. Regional education service 
agencies must encourage community 
involvement/ 

States and local development districts must 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning 
process. Apart from hearings, states must 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. Process for 
developing state child development plan 
must involve participation by area, county, 
and community officials, agencies and 
citizen groups. 

States and local development districts mdst 
assure opportunity for affected public to 
participate in state and regional planning 
process. Apart from hearings, stafes must 
assure early public notice, availability of 
draft plans and programs. 



Statute (USQ and/or 
Regulation (CFR) 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b),and 225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec, 
200A-2.4, 211-13.2(2) 
and 211B-3.1(4) 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b),and 225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec. 
200A-2.4,202B-5.2 



40 App USC 107(a), 
(b),and 225(a), (b) 
ARC Code sec. 
200A-2.4and 201A-7 



II 

it 



25i 



GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 



39.006 



49.002 



National Historical 
Pubfications and 
Records Grants 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Community Action 



49,005 Community Food and 
Nutrition 



49.010 Community Action: 
Senior Opportunities 
and Services 



49.011 Community Economic 
Development 



49.013 State Economic 

Opportunity Offices 



49.014 Emergency Conserva- 
tion Services 



49.015 



Summer Youth 
Recreation 



9 
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All programs for poor or low income areas 
must be developed and implemented with 
maximum feasible participation of resi- 
dents, of areas and members of the groups 
served. 

All programs for poor or low income areas 
must be developed and implemented with 
maximum feasible participation of resi- 
dents of areas and members of the groups 
served. » & , 

All programs for poor or 1pw income areas 
.must be developed and implemented with 
maximum feasible participation of resi- 
dents of areas and members of the groups 
served. 

Projects must be planned and carried out 
with fullest participation oHocal business- 
men and representatives oTfinancial 
institutions. • 

AIL programs for pooc orlow-income areas 
must be developed andJmplemented with 
maximum feasible participation of resi- 
dents of areas and members of groups served. 



All-programs for poor or low income areas 
must be developed and implemented with 
maximum feasible participation of residents 
of areas and members of the groups 
served. 



41 CFR 105-65.203-2 



42 USC 2781(a)(4) 
45 CFR 1060.1-2 



42 USC 2781(a)(4) 
5nd 2809(a)(5) 
45 CFR 10^0.1-2 



42 USC 2781(a)(4) 
and 2809(a)(7) 
45 CFR 1060.1-2 



42 USC 2982 



42 USC 2781(a)(4), 
2824 

/ 



42 USC 2809(a)(12) 



42 USC 2781(a)(4) and 
»09(a)(13) 
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CITIHN PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS MANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION. 
IN FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OR AC&ic! 
AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
(December 1978) • 



CFDA 
Number 



CFDA Tide 



loardsor 

Committees 



J* o 

J! e 



Other 



c 
a 

TL 

a 
oc 

c 



SUtute (USQ and/or 
Regulation (CHt) 



e: 



65.001 



66.001 



66.418 



6M19 



WATER RESOURCES 
COUNCIL 

Water Resources 
Planning 



ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY 

Air Pollution Control 
Program Grants 



Construction Grants for 
Waste Water Treatment 
Works 



Water Pollution Con- 
trol— State and Inter- 
state Program Grants 



if* 



States must provide for participation by 
all public or private agencies or interests 
that may affect or be affected by resource 
management. 



State implementation plan must provide 
for enhancing public's awareness of, and 
ways to participate in, efforts to improve 
air quality. 

States must provide for public participa- 
tion in development, review, arid enforce- 
ment of regulations, standards, effluent 
limitation plan or program. Mechanisms 
include informational materials, technical 
and informational assistance, consultation, 
notification, information access, comment 
on proposed rules. 

States must provide for public participa- 
tion in development, review, and enforce- 
ment eff regulations, standards, effluent 
limitation plan or program. Mechanisms 
include informational materials, technical 
and informational assistance/consultation, 



18 CFR 703.2(c) 



42 USC1857c-5(a)(1) 

7427, 7428 

40 CFR 35.520(f) 



33 USC 1251(e) 

40 CFR 35.917-5 and 

105 



33 USC 1251(e) 
40 CFR 105, 130.10, 
131.20 



• 255 



Water Pollution Ton- 
trol^State and Areawide 
Water Quality Manage- 
ment Planning Agency 



State Public Water 
System Supervision 
Program Crants 

State Underground 
Water Source Protection 
ProgramXrants 



Solid and Hazardous^ 
Waste Management 
Program Support 



Solid Waste Manage- 
ment Demonstration 
Crants 



Solid Waste Manage- 
ment Training 
Crants 



notification, information access, comment 
on proposed rules. State and areawide 
planning processes must include public 
participation. 

b 

* States must provide for public participa- 
tion in development, review, and enforce- 
ment of "regulations, standards, effluent 
limitation plan, or program. Mechanisms 
include informational materials, technical 
and informational assistance, consultation, 
notification, information access, comment 
on proposed rules. State jmd areawide 
planning processes must include public 
participation. 



State program plan must have a public 
participation element to encourage public 
involvement in planning and operation of 
prograrn^Must include' consultation and 
system for handling citizen Complaints. 

States must provide for public participa- 
tion in the development, revision, imple- 
mentation, and enforcement of any regula- 
tion or program. Public participation in- 
cludes public meetings,, conferences, and 
workshops; development and distribution 
of materials; and opportunity for public 
review and comment on proposed regula- 
tions. * 

4 

States must provide for public participa- 
tion in the development, revision, imple- 
mentation, fcnd enforcement of any. regu* 
lation or program. 



States must provide for public participa- 
tion in the development, revision, imple- 
mentation, and enforcement of any regu* 
lation or program. 



to 
o 
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33 USC 1251(e) 
40 CFR 105,130.10, 
131.20 



42 USC 300g-4, 300g-5 
40 CFR 142.20 



40 CFR 35.670-4(b) 



42 USC 6974(b) 
40 CFR 249.1(b), 249.2 



42 USC 6974(b) 2 
40 CFR 249.1(b), 249.2 



42 USC 6974(b) 
40 CFR 249.1(b), 249.2 
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Appendix 4A (cont) 

Cm ffi5fflF »^TION REQUIREMENTS MANDATED BY STATUTE OR REGULATION 
IN FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS, BY PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY, 
AND MAJOR TYPE OF REQUIREMENT 
(December 1978) 



CFDA 
Number 



CFDA Title 



Boards or 

Committees 



•a * 



: * 

I E 



Other 



c 

•a. 

o 

C 



Statute (USQ and/or 
Regulation (CHt) 



e: 



ii 



72.001 



72.002 



72.008 



81.040 



81.042 



81.050 



ERIC 



ACTION 

Foster Grandparent 
Program 

Retired Senior Volun- 
teer Program 

Senior Companion 
Program 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY 

Grants for Offices of 
Consumer Services 



Weatherization 
Assistance Program for 
Low Income Persons 

Energy Extension 
Service 



State offices of consumer affairs must 
consider views and data obtained from 
broad spectrum of consumers. 



Stated energy outreach plan must be prev , 
pared with opportunity for input from state, 
county, and local officials, state universi- 
ties, colleges, cooperative extension services, 
community service action agenties, and' 
other public or privatefbrganizations in- 
volved in active energjroutreach programs. 



258 



45 CFR 1208.3-6 
45 CFR 1209.3-2 
45 CFR 1207.3-5 



10 GV460.12(b)t4)(i) 



42 U5C 6863 
10 CFR 440.14 



42 USC 7004 

10 CFR 465.7(c)(5) 



DEPARTMENT OF 
TREASURY 

General Revenue 
Sharing 



* Prior to second of two required publjc 
hearings, recipient jurisdiction must pub- 
lish proposed uses and summary of pro- 
posed budget and make publications avail- 
able for public inspection. After budget 
addption, must make budget summary and 
statement of proposed use available for 
public inspection. 



31 USC 1241(b) 



* Grant recipient which must comply with CP requirement: 1 , state governments- 
2, state and local governments, 3, local governments; and 4, governmental and 
others. 

** ACIR staff designation of type of citizen participation involved, based on Nelson 
text) Um ' S c,assiflcat,on: (1) chente, 9 control, (2) community consensus (see 
*** Interim regulations. 

•*** Not listed in Catafog of Federal Domestic Ass/stance. 

1 P l? nnj 1 ng committee required if no other procedure exists for involving public 

• officials and private citizens in the planning-process. 

2 Requires either a statewide health coordinating council, which has some decision 
authority, or a state health planning council, which is purely advisory. 

For entire school district and for each school served by a project assisted. 
State advisory council and local advisory council. 

* Districtwide advisory council and student advisory council. 

Separate advisory committees required for recipients that are nonprofit organi- 
zations other than local educational agencies, and those that are local educational 
agencies* 



'Advisory council for both local educational agency and state educational agency. 

State advisory committee and area advisory council, 
•State advisory committee on AFDC and child welfare service programs and ad- 
visory committee on day care services when the advjsory committee on AFDC 
and CWS does not perform the function. 
" May be combined with advisory committee required under CFDA #13.645. 
1 Prime sponsor planning council and state manpower services council. 
Prime sponsor planning council and youth council. 

13 Projects must al o meet citizen participation requirements, if any, applicable to 
the federal grant programs that are supplemepted. Such programs may be for the 
acquistion or development of land, the construction or equipment of facilities, or 
other community or economic development or economic adjustment activities 
40 App USC 214(a), (c). ^ 

14 Also governed by citizen participation requirements applicable to construction 
and maintenance of federal aid primary and secondary highways- See CFDA 
#20,205 above, 



SOURCE: ACIR staff analysis. 
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• Appendix 4B 

MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVITIES O^ARDS AND COMMITTEES 
REQUIRED &Y FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS TO 
HAVE CITIZEN REPRESENTATION IN THEIR MEMBERSHIP 



Department of Agriculture 



CFD A* #10.879 Rural Development Research 
State Rural Development Advisory Council 

Members; Hejdji school of agriculture in 
university respwjjpfe for administering Rural 
Development Rese^qh program, head of a school 
of engineering, and -at least ten more members 
representing farmer!/ business, labor, banjcing, 
local government, multicounty ^planning and 
development districts, public '.and privite 
colleges; and federal «and state agencies in- 
volved in rural development. 

Ac)ivi]Lie8: Advisee chief administrative of- - 
ficer of the university. 

CFDA #10.88\ Cooperative Extension Service 
State Rural Development Advisory Council 

Members and * Activities. Sa^ne as CFDA* 
#10.879. * * 

GFDA #10.901 , Resource Conservation and , 
Development 

Citizen Resource Committer 

-Members; Interested groups, 
feaders, and individuals. , 

Activities;" Adviqes Resource 
and Development Council. 



local citizeji 
Conservation 



'Executive Office* of the Preaident, Office of Management 
andBudget, Catalog 6f Federal Domestic ^wiatance, Waah- 
ingjon, DC, .U.S. Government Printing 0$ce, annual. 



Department of Cgromerce 

CFDA #11.300 Economic Development— 
Grants and LoanVf or Public Works and Develop* 
ment Facilities • * 

1. Economic Development District Governing 
froard * 

Members; Broadly representative of the prin- 
cipal economic interests of the district, including 
% business, labor, agriculture, minority groups and 
representatives |of fhe Unemployed and un- 
deremployed. Shall include >lai least a simple 
majority of elected public officials. One-third of 
members shall be private citizens who are neither 
elected officials nor employees of local general 
purpose governments. 

Activities: Establishes and implements averall 
economic development program; Coordinates 
federal, 'state, <$hA' Jocal develojp^nVactivities 
within^He district. . ' % 4 

2. Overall Econpmic Development Program 
(OEDPJ Committee * 

Members; Representative of the community; 
shall* include representative* 6$ local govern- 
ment, business, industry* finance, agriculture* 
the professions, organized labor, utilities, educa- 
tion, racial or ^cultural minorities, and Jthe 
ifnemployed'or underemployed, %* 

ActivitieB: Preparation of OEDP;.jmbinission 
to OEDP gqverning board in areas included in 
economic development .district. • 



9f 



CFDA U11.302 Economic Development- 
Support /or Planning Organizations 

Economic Development District Governing 
Board 

Members and. Activities. Same as CFDA 
v *'*11.300 (1). 

CFDA U11.305 .Economic Development— State 
and Local Economic Development Planning 

Special Planning Committee 

Members: Public and private citizens broadly 
representative of thet community. 

Activities: Assists public officials in planning 
for economic development. 

CFDA #11.306 Economic Developments- 
District Operational Assistance 

Economic Development District Governing 
Board 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
t 208 #11.300 (1). 

CFDA #11.308 Public Works and Economic 
Development: Supplementdl and Basic Grants 

Economic Development District Governing 
Board 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#11.300 (1). 

HEW— Public Health Service 

CFDA U13.210 Comprehensive Public Health 
Services (314] (dj - 

1. Statewide Health Coordinating Council 

Members: [A] No less than 16 representatives 
appointed by Governor from lists submitted by 
health service^agencies, not Iqss than one-half of 
which shall be consumers, not providers, of 
health care; (B) Governor ipay also appoint such 
. others as he deems appropriate, but these may 
•not exceed 40% of total membership and the 
majority must be consumers who are not also 
providers of health care, (C) not less than one- 
third of the providers who are members of the 
SHC(j shall be direct providers of health care. 

Activities. Advises state health planning and 
development agency. To this end: (1] reviews 
annually and coordinates health' services plan 
(HSP) and annual implementation plan (AIP) of 
each health service agency (HSA) in the state and 
reports to Secretary its comments on HSP and 
AIP; [2] prepares a state health plan made up of 
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HSPs.of HSAs; (3] conducts public hearing on 
proposed state health plan, [4] annually reviews 
the budget of each HSA", [5] reviews applications 
for grants submitted by HSAs and submits the 
comments to Secretary; (6] gives general advice 
on the operation of the state health agency; and 
(7) reviews annually and approves or disap- 
proves any state plan and any application 
submitted to the Secretary as a condition to the 
receipt of funds under the Public Health Service 
Act, the Community Mental Health Centers Act, 
or the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and 
Rehabilitation Act of 1970. 

2. State Health Planning Council 

Members: Includes representatives of federal; 
state, and local agencies and nongovernmental 
organizations and groups concerned with health, , 
and consumers of health services. 

Activities: Advises state health agency. 

CFDA #13.220 Medical Facilities Construe- ' 
tion— Formula Grant 

1. Governing Body, Health System^ Agency 
(HSA) 

* . Members. 50-60% are residents of the health 
service area who are consumers of health care 
and not providers and a?e broadly representative 
of social, economic, linguistic, and racial pop- 
' ulations, geographic areas, and major purchasers 
of health care. Remainder are residents and 
providers and represent health care 
professionals, health care institutions, health 
care insurers, health professional schools and 
allied health professions. Members ipust include 
elected officials and oth^r representatives of gov- 
eminent^ and representatives of public and 
private agencies; proportionate percentage of 
individuals who reside in nonmetropolitan area; 
and one representative of health maintenance 
organizations in the area. 

Activities: Responsible for internal affairs of 
HSA; establishes health systems plan and annual 
implementation plan; approves of grants and 
contracts to achieve health'systems described in 
. the health - systems plan; and approves or 
disapproves proposed, use of 'federal aid funds 
authorized 'under Public Health Service Act, 
including funds for medical facilities construc- 
tion.' 

2. Statewide Health Coordinating Council 

Members and Activities. Same as CFDA 
#13.210 (1). 



CFDA #13.224 immunity Health Centers 
Governing Board * 

Members: Individuals, a majority of whom are 
being served by the center and who, as a group, 
r represent individuals served by the center in 
terms of demographic factors, such as race, 
ethnicity, and sex. No more than one-half of the 
rema in i n g members may be individuals who 
derived more than 10% of their annual income 
from the health care industry. Remaining 
members shall be representative of the communi- 
ty in which center's catchment area is located 
and shall be selected for their expertise in 
community affairs, local government, finance 
and banking, legal affairs, trade unions, and 
other commercial and industrial concerns, or 
social service agencies. 

Activities: Establishes general policies (in- 
cluding services to be provided and ,hours of 
service), approves annual budget, and approves 
selection of director. Specific responsibility for 
establishing personnel^policies and procedures, 
adopting policy for financial management prac- 
tices, evaluating center activities, assuring 
operation and compliance with applicable 
federal, state, and local laws and regulations, and 
adopting health care policies. 

CFDA #13.246 Migrant Health Centers' 
Governing Board 

Members/lndividuals, a majo'rity of whom are 
being served by the center and whcf as a group,, 
represent individuals*being served by the center. 
Further provisions same .as CFDA #13.224. 

Activities: Establishes services, including 
selection of services and hours of service, 
approves annual budget, approves selection of 
director. Further provisions same as CFDA 
#13.224. 

CFDA #13.256 Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tion Development 

Policymaking Body 

Members: At least one-third of members of 
policymaking body must be members of the 
organization,^ and members from medically 
underserved 'af easier ved by organization must 
have equitable representation.^ 

Activities: As determined by each HMO. 

CFDA 413.257 Alcohol Formula Grants 
• State Advisory Council 

Members: Includes representatives of nongov- 




ernmental organizations, of groups to be served 
with attention to assuring representation of 
minority and poverty groups, and of public 
agencies concerned with prevention and treat- 
ment of alcohol abuse arid alcoholism, and at 
least one representative of statewide health 
coordinating council. 
c Activities: Consults with state agency in 
carrying out the statue j)lan. 

CFDA #13 269 Drug Abuse Prevention Formula . 
Grants 

State Advisory Council 

Members. Includes representatives of non- 
governmental organizations or groups and of 
public agencies concerned with prevention and 
treatment of drug abuse and dependence from 
different geographical areas of the state. 

Activities: Consults with state agency in 
carrying out the state plan. 

2C 

CFDA #13 292 Sudden Infant Death Syndrome 
Information and Counseling Program 
Project Community Council 

Members: At least one-third are represen- 
tatives of community being served, including 
representatives of parents 1 groups or other '* 
voluntary civic or community organizations. 
Shall also include representatives of health care, 
social services, or public safety professions. 

Activities; Consultation and advice. 

CFDA #13.293 State Health Planning and 

Development Agencies 

Statewide Health Coordinating Council 

Members arid Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.210 (1). 

CFDA #13.294 Health Planning- Health Systems 
Agencies 

Governing Body, Health Systems Agency 

Members- and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.220^(1). 

CFDA #13.295 Community Mental Health 
Centers— Comprehensive Services Support 
Governing Body, Community Mental Health 
Center (CMHC) 

Members: Persons whateside in the catchment 
area and who represent residents, taking into 
consideration employment, age, sex, place of 
residence and other demographic characteristics. 
At Jeast one-half of the members shall not be 
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providers of health care. Agencies operated by a 
government agency before July 29, 1975/ and 
receiving a< grant under 42 USC 2688, shall 
appoig^a committee to advise them on 
operations. Such committees must have the same 
Membership as above. 

Activities. Establishes general policies, ap- 
proves annual budget, and approv.es selection of 
a director. 

HEW— Office of Education 

CFDA #13.416 Teacher Centers 1 

Teacher Center Policy Board 

Members: Majority are representative of the 
elementary and secondary classroom teachers to 
be served by such center, fairly representing the 
makeup of all school teachers including special 
education and vocational education. They also 
include individuals representative of, or 
210 designated by, the school board of, the local 
educational agency and at least one represen- 
tative designated by institutions of higher 
education in the area. 

Activities: Supervises the operation of the 
teacher center. 

CFDA #13.427 Educationally Deprived 
Children— Handicapped 

1. Advisory Council (entire school district). 
Members: A majority are parents of the chil- 
dren eligible to be served. All members are 
selected by the parents of the school attendance 
area. 

Activities. Advises local educational agency in 
the planning for, implementation and evaluation 
of educational program for handicapped 
children. 

2. Advisory Council (For Each School Served by 
a Project Assisted) 

Members: A Majority are parents of the chil- 
dren eligible to be served. All members are 
selected by {he parents of the school attendance 
area. 

Activities: Advises the local educational 
agency in planning for and implementing and 
evaluating handicapped programs and projects 
of the affected school. 

CFDA #13.428 Educationally Deprive^ 
Children— Local Educational .Agencies 

1. Advisory Council (entire school district) 

2. Advisory Council (for each school served by a 
project assisted) 



Members and Activities. Same as CFDA 
&13.427 (l)'and (2). 

CFDA #13.429 Educationally Deprived 
Children— Migrants 

1. State Advisory Gouncil 

Members. Parents of children to be served or 
who are being served and of other persons 
knowledgeable about the needs of migratory . 
children. 

Activities: Advises state educational agency 
concerning the operation and evaluation of the 
present state program and local projects and 
planning of future programs and projects. 

2. Advisory Council— Operating Agency (local 
education agency or other public or nonprofit 
private agency) 

Members and Activities: Same as for state 
advisory council. 

CFDA #13.433 Follow. Through Programs 

Policy Advisory Committee 

Members: More than one-half shall be low 
income follow-through parents elected by all 
such parents annually. The remaining members 
shalj be chosen by the parent members from 
among the various persons and representatives 
of agencies and organizations in the community 
and who have shown concern in the interests of 
low income persons. 

Activities. (1) Helps develop components of the 
project proposal and approve them in their final 
form; (2) assists in developing criteria for 
selecting professional staff and recommends 
selection of staff, (3) same responsibility with 
respect to nonprofessional and paraprofessional 
staff; (4) exercises primary role in developing 
criteria for selection and recruiting of eligible 
children; and (5) establishes and operates a 
procedure for promptly and fairly considering 
complaints. 

CFDA \l3.444 Handicapped Early Childhood 
Assistance 

Advisory Council 

Members: At least one-fourth shall be parents 
from area served and at least two such parents 
shall be parents of children served. 

Activities: Assists actively in (1) planning, 
development, and operation of the program; (2) 
acquainting community with the program; (3) 
dissemination of information, and (4) evaluat- 
ing success. 



CFDA #13.449 Handicapped Pre-School and 
School Programs 

State Advisory Panel 

Members: Individuals involved and concerned 
with education of handicapped children. Must 
include at least one person representative of 
handicapped individuals, teachers of han- 
dicapped children, parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, state and local educational officials, and 
special education program administrators. 

Activities: Advises state educational agency of 
unmet needs within the state, comments publicly 
on proposed regulations, and assists state in 
developing and reporting such data and 
evaluations as may assist the commissioner of 
education. 

CFDA U13A64 Library Services— Grants for 
Public Libraries 

State Advisory Council on Libraries - 

Members: Broadly representative of public, 
school, academic, special, and institutional 
libraries, and libraries serving the handicapped. 

Activities: Advises state library ad- 
ministrative agency of the development of, and 
policy matters arising in administration of, the 
state plan, and assists in evaluation of activities. 

CFDA U13A65 Library Services—Interlibrary 
Cooperation 

State Advisory Council on Libraries 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.464. 

CFDA #13.489 Teacher Corps-Operations and 
^Training 

1. Community Council 

Members: Representative of the community in 
which projects are located and of parents of 
students of elementary or secondary schools to be 
served by projects. 

Activities: Participates with local educational 
agency or institutions of higher education in 
planning, carrying out, and evaluating projects. 

2. Policy Board 

Members: Dean of school oTeducation or other 
component that offers graduate training in the 
institution of higher education; superintendent of 
local educational agency; and chairperson of 
community council. 

Activities: Supervises planning and operation 
of each project. 



CFDA M3A91 University Community * 
Service— Grants to States 
State Advisory Council 

Required only where the designated state 
agency does not have special qualifications for 
solving community problems and/or is not 
broadly representative of institutions of higher 
education in the state which are competent to 
offer community service and continuing educa- 
tion programs. 

Members: Must have special qualifications for 
solving community problems and be broadly 
representative of institutions of higher education 
in the state competent to offer community service 
and continuing education programs. 

Activiti^: Consults with the designated state 
agency in the preparation of the state plan. 

CFDA X13A93 Vocational Education-Basic 
Gftmis to States 

1. State Advisory Council 211 

Members: A majority are persons who are not * 
educators or administrators in education and 
include one or more individuals who: represent 
vocational needs and problems of management in 
the state, of labor, of agriculture, state industrial 
and economic development agencies, community 
and junior colleges, other institutions of higher 
education, area vocational schools, technical 
institutes, and post-secondary agencies; have 
special knowledge, experience or qualifications 
regarding vocational education but are not 
involved in administration of state or local 
vocational education programs; represent public 
prdgrams of vocational education in comprehen- 
sive secondary schools, nonprofit private 
schools, vocational guidance and counseling 
services, state correctional institutions, 
vocational education teachers presently teaching » 
in local education agencies, superintendents or 
other administrators oHocal educational agen- 
cies, local^school boards, the state manpower 
serviqes council, school systems with large 
concentrations of -persons who have special 
academic, social, economic, and cultural needs 
and- have limited English-speaking ability; are 
\yomen familiar with sex discrimination in 
employment; have special knowledge regarding 
special educational needs of physically or 
mentally handicapped persons; represent the 
general public, including a person or persons 
representing and knowledgeable about the poor 
and disadvantaged; and are vocational education 
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students who are not qualified under any of the 
above categories. 

Activities: Advises state board in development 
of five-year state plan and annual program plan 
and accountability report; evaluates vocational 
education programs; identifies vocational educa- 
tion and employment and training needs; ^and 
assesses extent to which vocational education, 
employment training, vocational rehabilitation, 
and other programs represent a consistent, inte- 
grated and coordinated approach to meeting such 
needs. 

2. Local Advisory Council 

Members. Representatives of the general 
public including at least a representative of 
business, industry, and labor. "Must have an 
appropriate representation of both sexes and of 
the racial and ethnic minorities found in the 
program areas, .schools, community, or region 
which the local advisory council serves. 

Activities: Advises the local eligible edu- 
cational agency or post-secondary educa- 
tional institution which receives federal assis- 
tance under the act on current job needs and 
the relevance of programs being offered by the 
local educational agency or post-secondary 
educational agency in meeting current job needs. 

CFDA #13.494 Vocational Education- 
Consumer and Homemaking Program 

1. State Advisory Council 

2. Local Advisory Council 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.493 (1) and (2). 

CFDA #13.498 Vocational Education— Program 
Improvement Project 

1. State Advisory Council 

2. Local Advisory Council 

Members and Activities; Same as CFDA 
#13.493 (1) and (2). 

CFDA #13.499 Vocational Education— Special 
Needs 

State Advisory Council 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.493 (1). 

CFDA #13.500 Vocational Education— State 
Advisory Councils 

State Advisory Council 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.493 (1). 



CFDA #1^.525 Emergency School Aid Act- 
Basic Grants to Local Educational Agencies 

1. Districtwide Advisory Committee 
Members: Selected by at least five civic or 

community organizations, broadly represen- 
tative of minority and nonminority groups to be 
served. After consulting with teacher 
organizations, the local educational agency shall 
either designate nonminority group classroom 
teacher and one such teacher from each minority 
group, or delegate designation of such teachers to 
such organization. Committee must be composed 
of equal numbers of nonminority group members 
and members from each minority group substan- 
tially represented in the community. At least 50% 
shall be parents of children directly affected by 
the program. The aboVfe committee members 
select at least one nonminority secondary school 
student and an equal number from each minority 
group. 

Activities: The committee comments on the 
application by the local education agency for 
basic grants. The local education agency consults 
with the committee at least once a month on 
policy matters arising in the administration and 
operation of the program. Committee must have 
opportunity to observe and comment on all 
project-related activities. 

2. Student Advisory Committee (created by the 
local educational agency at each school affected 
by the program] 

Members: Equal numbers of nonminority 
group students and of students for each minority 
group substantially represented in the school. 
Must be at least six members and all must be 
selected by the student body or the student gov- 
ernment of each school. 

Activities: Advises the local educational agen- 
cy. 

CFDA #13.526 Emergency School Aid Act- 
Pilot Programs (special programs and projects] 

1. Districtwide Advisory Committee - 

2. Student Advisory Committee 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.5^5 (1) and (2). 

CFDA #13.528 Emerg&ncy School Aid- 
Bilingual Education Project 

1. Districtwide Advisory Committee 

2. Student Advisory Committee 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.525 (1) and (2). * 
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- CFDA #13.529 Emergency School Aid Act- 
Special Programs and Projects (nonprofit 
organizations) 

Districtwide Advisory Committee 

Members: At least five civic or community 
organizations each selects a member of the 
committee. When taken together these 
organizations are broadly representative of the 
minority and nonminority communities to be 
served. The applicant shall invite the' ap- 
propriate local educational agency to designate 
as a member of the committee at least one person 
who is the administrator, principal, or teacher 
employed by such agency or a member of the 
school board of such agency. In addition, if the 
local educational agency has applied for, or re- 
ceived, assistance, the applicant shall invite the 
advisory committee formed by such agency to 
designate at least one of its membersas a member 
of the committee. The committee must be 
composed of equal numbers of nonminority 
group members and members from each minority 
group substantially represented in the communi- 
ty or in the student body of the appropriate local 
educational agency. At least 50% of the nonstu- 
dent members shall be parents of children 
directly affected by a plan or project. In addition 
to members appointed to the committee by civic 
or community organizations and those selected 
from persons designated by a local educational 
agency, the applicant shall select the minimum 
number of additional persons as may be 
necessary to meet the specified requirements. In 
addition to all the above, the applicant shall 
select from the schools of the appropriate local 
educational agency equal numbers of nonminori- 
% ty groups secondary students and of such 
students from each minority group substantially 
represented in the community so that the number 
of such students so selected will constitute 50% of 
the total membership of such committee. 

Activities: Advises the agency, institution, or 
organizafkm applying for assistance in iden- 
tifying problems and assessing the needs to be 
addressed by the application for assistance. 

CFDA U13.530 Emergency Scijooi^Aid Act- 
Educational TV , 

1. Areawide Advisory Cbmmittee (for public or 
private nonprofit agencies, institutions, or 
organizations other than local educational agen- 
cies) 

Members; At least five civic or community 
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organizations shall each select a member of the 
advisory committee. These organizations when 
taken together shall be broadly representative of 
the minority and nonminority communities to be - 
served. The committee must be composed of an 
equal number of nonminorit> group members 
and of members from each , minority group 
substantially represented in the area to be served 
by the proposed television programming. At least 
50% of the nqnstudent members of the committee 
shall be parents of children at whom the 
proposed TV programming will be directed. 
Where the proposed TV programming will be 
directed at secondary -school age students, at 
least 50% of the total membership of the com- 
mittee must be secondary school students 
enrolled in the secondary school or schools 
located within the area to be served by the 
proposed TV programming. Among such student , 
members there must be equal numbers of 
nonminority group persons and persons from 213 
tiach minority group substantially represented in 
the area to be served by the proposed television 
programming. 

Activities; Advises the applicant in identifying 
problems and assessing the needs to be ad- 
dressed by the application. 

2. Districtwide Area Advisory Committee (local 
educational agencies) 

Members: Same as in CFDA #13,525 (1) except 
that the area of reference is the entire area to be 
served by the proposed TV programming, and the 
designations of teachers and students shall be 
with reference to the entire area to be served by 
the proposed television programming. 

Activities: Same as CFDA #13.525. 

CFDA U13.532 Emergency School Aid Act- 
Speciai Programs 

1. Districtwide Advisory Committee 

2. Student Advisory Committee 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13,525. _ 

CFDA U13.533 Right to Read-Elimination of 
lllitetacy 

State Advisory Council on Reading 

Members: Broadly representative of 
educationalffresources of the state and of the 
general public, including persons representative 
of (A) public and private nonprofit elementary 
school children, (B) institutions of higher educa- 
tion, (C) parents of elementary school children, 
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and (D) areas of professional competenc^elating 
to instruction in reading. 

Activities; Advise^ state educational agency 
on formulation of the standard of excellence for 
reading programs in the elementary schools and' 
on the evaluation of results of the program. " 

v CFDA #13.534 Indian Education— Grants to 
Local Educational Agencies 

Advisory Committee ' - 

Members; Composed of, ahd selected by, 
parents of children participating in the program 
for which' assistance is sought, teachers, and, 
where applicable, secondary school students. At 
least half the members shall be parents. 

Activities; Participates in the development of,, 
and approves of, the application foy a grant under 
this program. Participates in the operation and 
evaluation of the program. 

CFDA #13.549 Ethnic Heritage Studies 
214 Program 

Advisory Council 

Members; Each ethnic group concerned is 
represented on the Council. More than one-half 
the membership shall consist of community 
representatives of the ethnic group or groups. 
Membership is broadly representative of 
educational and professional backgrounds rele- 
vant^ the program and at least one member is 
affiliated with an educational organization and 
has expertise ^and experience in curriculum 
development, training of personnel,, and/or 
dissemination of curriculum materials. 

Activities; Advises applicant regarding plan- 
ning of the program and preparation of the 
application and conduct semi-annual assessment 
of the program. 

CFDA #13.551 Indian Education— Grants to 
Nonlocal Educational Agencies 

Parent Committee 

Members: Selected by parents of Indian chil- 
dren to be served, teachers, and, where 
applicable, Indian secondary school students. 
Membership proportionate to total number of 
Indian children to be served, but no more than 40. 

Activities; Participates in needs assessments 
and priority determinations. Must approve the 
application and projects/and activities to be 
implemented by the applicant which affect the 
community to be served. 
CFDA #13.558 Bilingual Vocational Training 
1. State Advisory Council 



2. Local Advisory Council 

Members anci Activities; Same as CFDA 
#13.493 (1) and (2]. 

CFDA #13.562 Education for Gifted and 
Talented Children and Youth 

Advisory Committee 

Members; Persons broadly representative of 
the community and the school district to "be 
served by the program or prefect, including 
persons representing agencies or other entities 
serving the needs of the gifted and talented, 
teachers, admimstrators, gifted students, non- 
public 4 school representatives, and parents of 
gifted and talented children. 

Activities; Advice. 

CFDA #13*566 Elementary and Secondary 
School Education in the Arts 

1. Advisory Committee, Local Educational 
Agency 

Members; Persons broadly representative of 
arts resources in the area. 
Activities; Advice. 

2. Advisory Committee, State Educational 
Agency 

Members. Persons broadly representative of 
arts resources throughout the state. 

Activities. Advice in developing and carrying 
out the project. 

CFDA M3.570 Libraries and Learning 
Resources 

State Advisory Council 

Members; Broadly~representative of cultural 
and educational resources of state and of the 
public, including representatives of public and 
private elementary schools, institutions of. 
higher education, and the field of professional ' 
competence in dealing with children needing 
special education. 

Activities; Advises state educational agency 
on preparation of, and policy matters arising in 
administration of, state plan; evaluate all 
programs and projects and prepare annual 
report. * * 

CFDA U13.586 Bilingual Vocational Instructor 
Training 

« 

1. State Advisory Council 

2. Local Advisory Council 

Members and .Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.493 (1) and (2]. 
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CFDA #13.567 Bilingual Vocational Instruc- 
tional Materials, Methods and Techniques 

1. State Advisory Council 

2. Local Advisory Council 

Members and Activities; Same as CFDA 
#13.493 (1) and (2). 

CFDA #13.589 Emergency SchooJ'Aid-Magnet 
Schools, University/Business Cooperation 

1. Districtwide Advisory Committee 

2, Student Advisory Committee 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.525 (1) and (2). 

CFDA #13.590 Emergency School Aid-Neutral 
Site Planning 

1. Districtwide Advisory Commitee 

2. Student Advisory Committee 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.525 (1) and (2). 

Pre-School Incentive Grants (Not in 1978 CFDA) 
Advisory Panel (state) 

Members: Individuals involved in, or concern- 
ed with, education of handicapped children. 

Activities: Advises state educajion agency of 
unmet needs within the state and education of 
handicapped children; comments on pertinent 
rules and regulations issued by the state; assists 
.state in developing and reporting data and 
evaluations. 

HEW — Office of Human Development 
Services 

CFDA #13.630 Developmental Disabilities- 
Basic Support ^ 

State Planning Council 

Members: Representatives of the principal 
state agencies, higher 4 education training 
facilities, local agencies, and nongovernmental 
agencies and groups concerned with services to 
persons wi.th developmental disabilities. At le&st 
one-half of the membership shall consist of 
persons who are developmentally disabled or 
parents or guardians of such persons, or are 
immediate relatives or guardians of persons with 
mentally impairing developmental disabilities, 
who are not employees of a state agency which 
receives funds or provides services, who are not 
managing employees of any other entity which 
receives funds or provides services, and who are 
not persons with an ownership or control interest 



with respect to such an entity. Of this one-half of 
membership, at least one-third shall be persons 
with developmental disabilities, at least one- 
third shall be individuals with immediate 
relatives or guardians of persons with mentally 
impairing developmental disabilities, and at 
least one of such individual shall be an 
immediate relative or guardian of an 
institutionalized person with a developmental 
disability. 

Activities: Develops a state plan jointly with 
the designated state agency(ies). Monitors, 
reviews, and evaluates implementation of the 
plan; reviews and comments on all state plans 
which relate to programs affecting persons with 
developmental disabilities. 

CFDA #13.633 Special Programs for the . 
Aging— State Agency Activities and Area 
Planning in Social Services Programs 

1. State Advisory Committee 215 
Meriwers: At least one-half the members are 

actual consumers of services including low 
income and minority older persons, at least in 
proportion to the number of minority older 
persons in the state, with the rest broadly 
representative of major public and private 
agencies and organizations. 

Activities: Advises the Governor and state 
agency in the implementation of the state plan. 

2. Area Advisory Council 

Members: Representatives of ' program 
participants and the general public, including 
low income and older minority persons at least in 
proportion to the number of minority older 
persons in the area. At least one-half of the 
members shall be actual consumers of services. 

Activities; Advises the area agency on all 
matters regarding development and 
administration of the area plan and operations. 

CFDA #13.635 Special Programs for the 
Aging-Nutrftion Program for the Elderly 
Project Council 

. Members: More than one-half shall be actual 
consumers of nutrition services. Consumer 
members shall be representative of congregate 
meal sites and be elected by participants at such 
sites. Other members shall include persons 
competent in field of service in wtjjch nutrition is 
being provided and knowledgeable with respect 
to the needs of the elderly persons. 
Activities: Advises recipient on all matters 
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regarding delivery of nutrition services and ap- 
proves all policy decisions on (1) determination 
of general menus, (2) establishment of suggested 
fee guidelines, (3] days and hours of project 
operation, and, (4) decorating and furnishing of 
meal sites. 

CFDA #13.639 Special Programs * for the 
Aging— Title V Multiple Purpose Senior Centers 
Area Advisory Council 

Members/ and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.633 (2). 

CFDA #13.645 Child Welfare Services— State 
Grants 

1. Advisory Committee on AFDC and CWS 
Programs (must be established at the state level 
and local levels where the programs are locally 
administered, except that in local jurisdictions 
with small caseloads alternate procedures for 
securing similar participation may be 
established) 

Members: Representatives of other state 
agencies concerned with services, repre- 
sentatives of professional, civic or other public 
* or private organizations, private qitizens in- 
terested and experienced in service programs, 
and recipients of assistance or services or their 
representatives who'shall constitute at least one- 
third of the membership. 

Activities: Advises the principal policy setting 
administrative officials of the agency and 
participates in policy development and program ' 
administration. ' I 

e 2. ^Advisory Committee on Day Care Services i 
(must be established at the state level, either as at* j. 
separate committee, or all or part of the advi-i 
sory committee on AFDC and CWS programs ! 
may be assigned this function) l 
Members: Must have at least one-third 1 
members dra\vn from recipients or their 
representatives and include representatives, 
similar to those prpvided in : the state and local 
AFDC and CWS advisory committers. 

Activities: See Advisory Cotnmittee On AFDC 
and CWS. 

HEW— Health Care Financing 
Administration 

, CFDA #13.714 Medical Assistance Program 

State Medical Care Advisory Committee * 
Members; Board certified physicians and other 
representatives of the health professions who are 



familiar with the medical needs of low income 
groups and with the resources available and 
required for their care, members of consumer ^ 
groups, including Title XIX recipients, and 
consumer organizations, and director of the 
public welfare department c or of the public health 
department, whichever does not have the single 
state agency for the Title XIX plan. 
• Activities: Advises on policy development and 
program administration, including furtherance 
of recipient participation in the agency's 
program. 

CFDA #13.766 Health Financing Research, 
Demonstrations and ^Experiments 

State Medical Care Advisory Committee 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.714. £ 

HEW— -Social Security Administration 

CFDA #13.810 Assistance Payments— State 
and Lopal Training 

Advisory Committee on Aged, Blind, and 
Disabled (at the state level and at the local level 
wheraprograms areiocally administered, except 
that in local jurisdictions of small caseloads 
alternate procedures for securing similar x 
participation may be established. This'advisory 
committee may be combined with the AFDC- 
CWS^ advisory committee described in CFDA 
#13.645) 

Members: Representatives of other state agen- 
cies concerned with services, representatives of 
professional, civic, or other public or private 
organizations, private citizens interested Ind 
experienced in service programs, and recipients 
of assistance 'or services or their representa- 
tives, who shall constitute at least one-third the 
membership. 

Activities: Advises the principal policy setting 
and administrative officials in the agency. 

CFDA #13.814 Refugee Assistance— Indo- N> 
\„ Chinese Refugees 

Advisory Board u 

Members: Equal numbers of representatives 
, from among the refugee community, mental 

health clinicians, and social^ services agencies. 
| Activities: Advises grantee. 

\ HEW— Public Health Service— II 

CFDA #13.887 Medical Facilities 
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Construction— Project Grants 

1. Governing Body, Health Systems Agency 

2. Statewide Health Coordinating Council 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#13.220 (1) and (2). 

Department of Justice 

CFDA #16.500 Law Enforcement Assistance- 
Comprehensive Planning Grants 

State Planning Agency Supervisory Board 

Members. Representatives of law enforcement 
and criminal justice agencies, including agencies 
directly related to the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency, units of general local gov- 
ernment, public agencies maintaining programs 
to reduce and control crime, and representatives 
of citizens, professionals,, and community 
organizations, including organizations directly 
related to delinquency prevention. 

Activities: Views, approves, and maintains 
general oversight of the state plan and its 
implementation. 

CFDA #16.502 Law Enforcement Assistance- 
Improving and Strengthening Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice 

State Planning Agency Supervisory Board 

• Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#16.5b0. 

CFDA #16.516 Law Enforcement Assistance— 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention— Allocation to 
States 

Advisory Group 

Members. Not less than 21 and not more than 
33 shall have straining, experience, or special 
knowledge concerning prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency or the administration of 
juvenile justice agencies, and public agencies 
units of local government, law enforcement and 
juvenile^ justice agencies, and public agencies 
concerned with delinquency prevention or 
treatment such as welfare, social services, 
mental health, education, or youth services 
departments; shall include representatives of 
private organizations concerned with 
delinquency prevention or treatment, neglected 
or dependent children, quality of juvenile justipe, 
education or social services for children< / the 
majority of whose members ?hall not be ftffl-time 
employees of the federal, state, or local govern- 
ment; and at least one-third of whose members 



shall be under the age of 26. 

Activities: Advises state's planning agency 
and its supervisory board. 

Department of Labor 

CFDA #17.207 Employment Service 
State Advisory Council 

Members: Men and women representing 
employers and employees in equal numbers and 
the public. 

Activities: Formulates policies and discusses 
problems relating to employment and ensures 
impartiality, neutrality, and freedom from 
political influence in the solution of such 
problems. ^ 

CFDA #17.230 Migrant and Seasonal Farm 
Workers 

Prime Sponsor Manpower Planning Council 

Members: Representatives of the participant 2:17 
community and of co mm unity- based 
organizations, the state employment security 
agency* education and training agencies ^and 
institutions, business, organized labor, and 
where appropriate, agriculture. 

Activities: Advises the prime sponsor in the 
setting of basic goals, policies, and procedures. 

CFDA #17.232 Comprehensive Employment 
ancj Training Programs 

1. Prime Sponsor Planning Council 
Members: Representatives of the client com- 
munity and of community-based organizations, 
the employment services, education and training 
agencies and institutions, business, labor, and 
where appropriate, agriculture. 

Activities: Submits recommendations for 
program plans and basic goals, policies, and 
procedures; monitors and provides for objective 
evaluations of employment and training 
programs conducted in prime sponsorship area; 
and provides for continuing analyses of needs for 
employment, training, and related services in 
such areas. 

2. State Manpower Service^ Council 
Members: (i) Representatives of the unit " or 

combinations of units of general local govern-, 
ment, who shall comprise at least one-third of the 
membership of the council, which have com- 
prehensive manpower plans approved, (ii) oiie 
representative each of the state board of 
vocational. education in the public employment 
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service, (iii) one representative of the state 
advisory council on vocational education, (iv) 
one representative 'each of such other state 
agency ai^the Governor may determine to have 
a direct interest in overall manpower training 
and utilization within the state, (v) representa- 
tives of organized labor, (vi) representatives of 
business and industry, (vii) representatives of 
community-based organizations and of the client 
community to be served under this chapter, and 
(viii) representatives of the general public. 

Activities; (i) Reviews the plans of each prime 
sponsor and of state agencies for the provision of 
services to such prime sponsors and make 
recommendations to such prime sponsors and 
agencies, (ii) continuously monitors the opera- 
tion of programs conducted by each prime 
sponsor and the availability, responsiveness, 
and adequacy of state services, (iii) makes an 
annual report to the Governor, and (iv) identifies 
the employment jand training and vocational 
education needs 01 the state and assesses, the 
, extent to which employment training, vocational 
education, vocational rehabilitation and other 
programs are a consistent, integrated, and 
coordinated approach to meeting such needs. 

CFDA #47.239 Youth Community Conservation 
Improvement Program ' 

1, Prime Sponsor Planning Council 

2. State Manpower Services Council 

Members and Activities; Same as CFDA 
#17.232 (1) and (2). 

CFDA #17.240 Youth Employment and 
Training 

1. Prime Sponsor Planning Council 
Members and Activities; Same as CFDA 

#17.232 (1)* 

2, Youth Council 

Members; Representation from the local 
educational agency, local vocational education, 
advisory council, post-secondary educational 
institutionsrbusiness, unions, the state Employ- 
ment security agency, local government and non- 
government agencies and organizations which 
are involved in meeting the special needs of 
youth, the community served by the applicant, 
the prime sponsor, ahd youths themselves. . 

Activities. Make? recommendations to the 
prime sponsor planfting council with respect to 
planning and review t>f activities ponducted by 
this program. 
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Public Service Employment Program (Not in 
1978 CFDA) 

1« Prime Sponsor Manpower Planning Coiincil 
2, State Manpower Services Council 

Members and Activities; Same as CFDA 
#17.232 (1) and (2). 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

CFDA #23.009 Appalachian Local Development 
District Assistance 

Local Development District (LDD) Governing 
Board 

Members; Full and fair representation of all 
sectors of the population in the area sferyed 
assuring to the fullest extent practicable that the 
members reflect the compositionlKid interests of 
the population in the area; provided, however, 
that a governing board which is required by state , 
law to consist solely of members who are 
appointed from county or municipal posts to 
which they are elected by the entire county or 
municipal electorate shall be deemed to satisfy 
these requirements. • 
Activities; Governing body of the LDD. 

CFDA #23.013 Appalachian Child Development 

State-Level Interagency Committee 

Members; Representatives .from at least the ' 
state's departments of health, mental health, 
education, child -welfare, the state planning 
agency's human resource or social programs arm 
(or the functional equivalent of any of the above), 
and any state agency providing services to chil- 
dren. 

Activities; Carries out, or provides policy 
advice for carrying out, the development of the 
state child development plan. 

General Services Administration 

CFDA #39.006 National Historical Publications 
and Records Grants 

State Historical Records Advisory Board 

Members. At least seven members, including 
the state's historical records coordinator, who . 
chairs the board. The majority of the members 
shall have recognized professional experience in 
the a*dministration of historicatrecords or in the 
field of research that makes extensive use of such 
records. The board is broadly representative as 
possible' of the public and private archival and 
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research institutions and organizations in the 
state. 

Activities: Central advisory board for 
historical records planning and for projects 
developed and carried out within the state. - 

■4. 

Community Services Administration • 

CFDA U49.002 Community Action 

1. Community Action Agency (CAA) Board 
Members. At least one-third is representative 

of the poor and residents of the areas to be served 
by the CAA, chosen in a democratic way. 
^ Activities: Responsible for CAA policies and 
operations. 

2. State Economic Opportunity Office Advisory* 
Committee 

Members: Representatives elected by the 
. representatives of the poor of each CAA board in 
the state. 

Activities: Participates in development of 
policies and procedures for the statewide 
programs; reviews and comments on the * 
•programs; participates in evaluations: and 
presents findings to the SEOO for its considera- 
tion. 

CFDA U49.011 Community Economic 
Development */ 

Community Development Corporation Gover- 
ning Body 

Members. Not less than 50% must be residfents 
of the area served. 

Activities: Responsible for corporation's 
policies and operations* 

CFDA U4U.013 State Economic Opportunity 
Offices 

SEOO Advisory Committee » 

Members and Activities: Same as CFDA 
#4».002 (2). 

CFDA U49.014 Emergency Conservation Ser- 
vices ^ 

Project Advisory Committees 

Members: Made, up of at least 51% poor 
persons, including representatives of the local 
governments and other resource agencies within 
the community served as well as a representative 
or representatives of the local public utility and 
local fuel dealers. 

Activities: Advises the grantee board on 
policies for guiding development of the ap- 



propriate local responses to ^nergy problems of 
the poor and recommends to the board standards 
of program quality to.be met by each project. 



Environmental Protection Agency 




CFDA #66.001 Air Pollution Control Program 
Grants 

Permit Board * 

Members: At least a majority must represent 
the public interest and *nay not derive any 
significant portion of their incofne from persons 
subject to permits or enforcement orders under 
the Air Pollution Act. 

Activities. Approves permits or enforcement 
orders under the Air Pollution Act. 

Action 

CFDA U72.0Q1 Foster Grandparent Program 

Foster Grandparent Advisory Council 2ig 

Members: Representatives of the community, 
including major private and public community 
agencies, minority groups, civic and service 
organizations, and representation from volunteer 
agencies and organizations concerned with the 
interests of older persons and volunteerism. One- 
fourth of the members shattbe, or represent, low 
income persons, aged 60 or older, and may 
include foster grandparents. 

Activities. Advises and assists -the sponsor in , 
planning, community support, project operating ' 
problems, and provides an annual appraisal of 
project operations. 

CFDA #72.002 Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program 

Retired Senior Volunteer Program Advisory 
Council 

Members: Representation from volunteer 
agencies, specialists in the field of aging and 
volunteerism, major private organizations and 
public agencies concerned with the best interests 
of older persons and also volunteers, and other 
citizens of the community able to make a sub- ^ 
stantial contribution to the project. At least one- 
fourth shall be persons aged 60 and over and 
r vmust include retired senior volunteer program 
Volunteers. 

/ Activities. Prioj to filing of theproject applica- 
tion, gives advice on planning of the project and^% 
on drafting of the application and, after funding, 
gives the sponsors support, assistance, and 
advice on significant decisions and actions. 
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CFDA #72.008 The Senior Companion Program 
Advisory Council 

.Members: Representatives of major private 
and public community agencies, minority 
groups, civic and service organizations, and 
volunteer agencies and organizations concerned 
with the interests of older persons and 
vblunteerism. One-fourth shall be, or represent 
low income persons aged 60 or over and include 
at least one senior companion as a member. 

Activities. Advises and assists sponsor in 
planning, support, related project operations and 
an annual appraisal. 



Qepartment of Energy 

CFJDA #81.042 Weatherization Assistance Pro- 
gram for Low Income Persons 

Policy Advisory Council 

Members. Broadly representative of organiza- 
tions and agencies providing services to low 
income persons. k * 

Activities. Advises the responsible official or 
agency administering the allocation of financial 
assistance in such state or area with respect to 
the development and J implementation of 
weatherization assistance. 
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% * Chapters 

Citizen Participation in 
State and Local Government 



*%/ * INTRODUCTION j i 

Citizen, participation at the staj^Md local 
levels of gpvernmenjt is broad and pervasive, yet 
it - easily escapes description because of its 
^ complexity and the diversity of governments in 
the 50 states and the 80,12a local jurisdictions. 
State anil locral citizen participation also is 
paradoxical; while, these levels of government 

tn are viewed as being closer to the citizen ancT 
3 mur6 subject to popular control, many 
groups contendHthat their decisionmaking pro- 
cesses are' often closed^ and secretiye. Th§ 
V testimony on the^Teen^tment fff .General Re- 

• venue Sharing highlighted tfie^p divergent opin- 
' 1 ions. Thus, 'state and local participation is 
* » controversial. One side holds that citizentfartici- 

4 pation is effective in 'guiding. state and local' 
^actions, and tfre matter should be of no concern to 
' .'the federal^ovtrnment, while- others crte a Jong 

• , Aistertf 6f closecf meetings and tightly held 1 
*.C|pt*ol By loca^ejkes, using such examples as the 

ctfmmunijy pottefr literature which indicates* 
business oi; f old family domination. 1 ' h 
" The whole % topic is too complex arid broad to be 
dealt, with comprehensivefy in a part of this 
report, even if limited to.frscafl issues. However; it 
is possible to pay some attention to certain: types 
of citizen participation about vyhich information 

• exists. Citizen participation requirements exist 
Jf o some degree in evdry state, applying Jo .the 
'states- themselves And to local units of govern- 
^merif^ \ 



Therfe are generally provisions for* direct 
1 democracy, through initiative and referendum on * 
'state and/or local legislation, as well as election 
and recall of officials. Further forms or variants • 
of direct democracy include voter approval of 
- band issues, ta>£ limitations or exceptions to 
limitations, and # various constitutional change • 
mechanisms, some of which mqy-b.e initiated by, 
citizens. Local budgetary proc^ses are often 
^subject tp public hearings, as are ^any nonfiscal 
matters such as zoning changes or even routine 
ordinance passage. Other mechanisrps such &s. 
advisory, commissionaire common at both the 
stale and local levels.. Open meeting laws are 
"becoming more frequent, and groups are spring-* 
ing up to enforce their provisions. * . 

Ttys chapter reviews available information 

# about these participatory provisions. 

* » 

BUDGETARY PRACTICES 
AT TJiE STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS . 

State laws Calling for Public Meetings , 
and Public Participation in 
Local Budgetary Processes . 

A basic requirement fpr publioparticipation in 
the local budget processes that budget-discus- 
sions ehould be operi to the public so thatciOzens • 
;may v formally express thfeir opinions and be. 
informed abgut Financial decisions fo'r the 
j)ng yf ar. B^fin complete interaction through- 
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out the year, with legislative budget responsive- . 
ness to the views expressed, falls short of thd 
need to formally act' on fiscal matters "in the 
presence of citizens. 

Although not universal states generally pro- 
vide by statute that localities hold such hearings, 
and often formally announce the time and place 
in advance as well as prov ide for inspection of the . 
prpposed or adppted budget. A November 1975, 
study of state statutes by the Congressional 
Rese'arch Service indicated that: 

/ 1. In 35 states, citizens or taxpayers had 

some access-Tt> the municipal budget 
process, 

2. In 30 states^crtizens or taxpayers had 
some access to the county budget pro- 
Cess. ' - 

3. In 23 states, citizens or taxpayers had 
some access to both the city and the 

^2 < county budget process. 

4. In 38 states, publication was required 
giving notice of a proposed budget 
and/ or budget hearings before a final 
budget could be adopted for a city or 
county. In one other state, the proposed 
county budget was open for inspection 

* before .final adoption. , tt ~ 

»5; In 32 states, statutes expressly required 
i public hearings before cit^^r county 
* budgets could be finally adopted fc Where 
a state statute provided for a "public 

• hearing," it is "herein construed as 
contemplating some public participa- . 

• tion, although* most statutes expressly 
provided for public % opportunity to* 
express views for or against, budget 
items. One other state provided far an 

* election to enact the city budget/Two 
others provided for town meetings, v 
implying public participation thereat. . , 
Two others provided for written* pro- v 
tests or petitions to protest items in a 
proposed city or county budget. 2 

It is doubtful that significant Changes have 
. occurred since this survey was taken. Any ' 
changes that may have occurred frrobably result, 
from, the federal revenue sharing requirements 
foi^hearings. notice of hearings, and citizen 
f inspection of related documents preceding the 
appropriation of rfegenue sharing funds. Since 
njany jurisdictions mingle their* pwn general 




ftinds with revenue sharing funds, hearings on, 
- qnd ^publication of notice fop, at least this * 
federally funded part of the budgej now are 
required for almost all jurisdictions— excluding 
only 3 few very small ones eligible for waiver of 
this requirement if it would be unreasonably 
burdensome. . • ' 

Laws regarding hearings vary significantly 
among the states, however. Louisiana municipal- 
ities, for example, were required to publish the 
budget but not hold public hearings. Maryland 
cities must hold a public hearing after two weeks 
notice, but the type of notice is not spelled out in 
the 1973 law. Mississippi requires both munici- 
palities over 1,000 population and all counties to 
prepare and publish a budget, but no mention of a 
public hearing was found, Several states (includ- 
ing Minnesota, Georgia, Maine, Alabama, Ver- 
mont, New Mexico, Rhode Island, North Car&li- 
na, and West Virginia) do not require local units 
to either publish or hold hearings on the budget. 
Conversejy, at least 15 states (including Texas, 
Wisconsin, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
^Arizona, Montana, Nebraska, New'Jersey, New 
York, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Utah, Virginia, and 
Washington) require both publication and hear- 
ings. About a dozen other states require either 
municipalities or counties (but not both) to 
publish and hold hearings. 

Survey of Localities in the 50 States 

In early 1978, ACIR used the International City 
Management Association's survey facilities to 
ask a layge group of local governments several 
questions about their budgetary practices. Al 
municipalities (including townships) over 10,000 
population, and all counties over 50,000, were 
surveyed, ahd about 57% responded overall (60% 
of the municipalities and 45% of the counties), 

One question dealt with local official?' evalua- 
tions of 'citizen participation in the budget 

' * process. Table* 5-1 highlights the findings. In 
general' nearly 60% of local officials indicated 
that local participation lakes place through 
formal mechanisms such qs hearings and adviso- M 
ry cominitteesf, while the balance of those 

- reporting were incKned to report a more informal , 
form of participation through phone calls oj? 
personal contacts. There was a strong belief by 
local officials that most citizens attended the 

, budget hearings to seek specific goals or Xo 
represent special interests rather than because of 
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t4 genuine interest" in the budget process. Over 
84% of municipal and 90% of county official^ 
indicated this feeling (in a set of forced-choice 
paired questions). The allocation of funds 
through the budget process is not generally 
associated with citizen controversies, according 
to respondents. Apparently any community 
divisions that exist do not emerge at this point. 

In short, most participation is reported to be 
through formal channels, with most /citizens 
seeking specific goals for themselves or their 
interests. However, the budget process does not 
generally become fraught with controversy. 
Counties are slightly more likely than cities to see 
controversy as individuals' or groups seek 
additional funding. * 

DESIRED LEVELS OF • 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

4 

Local officials also were asked to assess both 
the actual and desired level of citizen participa- 
tion. Table 5-2 provides the detailed information. 
Slightly over half of both # county and municipal 



respondents indicated that there is "very little" 
citizen participation in the budget process', while 
less than 8% described it as a "great deal." Fifty- 
four percent of municipal and 65% of county 
officials x tKfsired more participation in the pro- 
cess than exists now, while only about 2% desired 
less participation. About a third of municipal and 
40% of county officials indicated that citizen 
participation has increased from previous years, 
with under 5% noting a decrease. However, 
nearly two-thirds of municipal and nearly 60% of 
county officials noted that very few changes in 
the budget occur because of citizen participation. 

More county than municipal officials reported 
.that participation had increased a great deal, that 
there was more citizen participation, that they 
desired more, and'that they had made changes in 
# the budget process due to citfeen activity. This 
may be because cities had developed higher 
levels of activity, in eailier yeacs, toward which 
counties are now moving. Counties appear to 
be seeking greater participation now than 
municipalities. 
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Table 5- J 

EVALUATIONS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE 
BUDGET PROCESS BY LOCAL OFFICIALS, 1978 



Paired Questions 



Best Describes 
Your Situation 

Municipality County 



1. Most participation is informal through phone contacts with government 

officials /»40.2 41.8 

OR : * 

Participation is usually through advisory committee^ilgarings, or other 59.8 

parts of the formal strqcture 1 00.0 
... ' . - * 

2. Most participants attend meetings only to seek additional funding for 

the special interests they represent > 84.4 90.5 

OR " ' % • 

Citizens attend hearings because of genuine interest in the entire budget 1^.6 ' 9.5 

process . 100.0. 100.0 



3. Generally, citizen controversies rarely* arise over allocation of funds 
OR . t « 
Gtizen controversies often arise over allocation of budget funds 



84.1 80.1 
15.9 ' 19.9 
100.0* 100.0 



SOURCE. Survey entitled "Citizen Participation in Fiscal Decision Making— 1977, 
International City Management Association, 1978.* 



conducted by ACIR «n cooperation with the 
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' 0 Table "5*2 . ■' i 

EVALUATIONS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE BUDGET PROCESS, 

BY LOCAL OFFICIALS, 1978 
(in percent) 



-Question 




- Municipalities 




; Counties 




* ** i 


Very 


Moderate 


A Great 


Very " 


Moderate 


A Great 




Little 


Amount 


Deal 


Uttle 


, Amount 


Deal 


T Citizen participation in the 












budget process is . . . 


52.3% 


* , 41.5% 


6.2% 


51.3% 


41.6%. 


7.1% 






About the , 






About the 




2? Desirable citizen participation 


More* 


Same Level' 


Less 


More 


Same Level 


Less ' 




m 








in the' budget process . . , 


54.5%^ 


•43.3% 


2.2% 


65.6% 


33.2% 


1,2% 


3 Citizen participation ip the 


In- f 


Remained 




In- 


Remained 




creased 


Same 


Decreased 


creased 


Same 


Decreased 


budget process has irt the last , 




61.7% 








few years . . . 


33.9% 


' 4.4% 


41.3% 


54.3% 


4.3% 




Very 


A Moderate 


A Substan- 


Very 


A Moderate 


A Substan- 


4. How many changes in the 


Few 


Number 


tial Number 


Few 


Number 


tial Number 


budget process are due to 












citizen participation^ 


65.7% 


-31.0% 


/3.3% ' 


58.8% 


35.4% 


t 5.8% 


• Common Combinations of Answers 




Municipalities 


^Counties" 



1 and 2 There is very little citizen participation in the budget process. 
More would be .desirable. % * 

About the same level is desirable. 



37.3% 
13.7 

1 r 



41.3% 

8.9 - 



There is a moderate amount of citizen participation in the 
budget process. 

More would be desirable. 16 5 

About the samelevel is desirable. 247 

There is a great deal of citizen participation in the budget 
process. 

About the same level is desirable. 4 8 

Miscellaneous combinations. ^ 2.9 



Citizen participation in the budget process has increased in the 
past few years. 



21.6 
20.1 



4.2 
3.9 

100.0% 100.0% 



12.8% 
24.4 



f Very few changes in the budget process have been made 

4 1 bfccaifce of citizen participation? 14 0% 

<p A moderate number of changes in the budget process have 

been made because of citizen participation. 17,9 
A substantial number of changes in the budget process 
have been made because of citizen participation. 2.5 4.4 

Citizen participation in the budget process has remained the 
same in the past few years. 

Very few changes in the budget process have been made 

because of citizen participation. 1 48 5 
A moderate number of changes in the budget process 

have been made because of citizen participation. 12,1 

Citizen participation in the budget process has decreased in the 
- past few years, and very few changes in the budget process 

have been made because of citizen participation. 3,1 

Miscellaneous combinations 1,9 



43.2 
9.2 



3.6 



2.4 

100,0% 100.0% 



SOURCE- Survey entitled "Citizen Participation in Fiscal Decision Making-1977," conducted by ACIR in cooperation with the 
International-City Management Association, 1978. 
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. Table 5-3 

TVPiS OF >»^SSSSS^^^^ HEARINGS, 

(a) 

League (b) ' (e) 

Total of Women Social (C ) ( d) Senior 

<;iai~ Respondents Voters Services Business Taxpayers Citizens 

States City County City County City County City County City County City County 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 



Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
- North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
. Tennessee 

Texas 
* 'Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
. Washington 

West Virginia 
' Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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Table 5-3 (cont.) 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT LOCAL PUBLIC HEARINGS, 
BY LOCAL JURISDICTIONS IN THE 50 STATES 

Number of Different Types of Organizations 

(h) City County 

(f) (g) Neighbor- (i) 

Racial Homeowner hood Other 

City County City County City County City County 



Average High Low Average High Low 
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GROUP REPRESENTATION AT HEARINGS 

Nationally, municipalities reported that 81% of 
• all hearings were attended by one or more groups, 
compared to . 86% for counties. The groups 
identified were the League of Women Voters, 
social service organizations, business and/or 
industry, taxpayers, senior citizens, racial or 
ethnic groups, homeowners, neighborhoods, and 
, others which were active in the respondents' 
localityrSenior citizens were the most frequently 
reported group ip attendance at municipal 
hearings, followed in order by social service 
groups, the League of Women Voters, business 
and/or industry, neighborhoods, racial or ethnic 
groups, taxpayers, homeowners, and others. 
Nationally there were about twice as many 
senfor citizen groups reported attending hearings 
as homeowners. The other groups were repre- 
sented much less frequently. 

The rankings were similar for counties, except 
that taxpayer groups were stronger, ranking 
fourth. Counties reported an average of 3.2 
groups per hearing, compared to 2.7 for cities. In 
general, western cities and counties reported 
more attending hearings. Smaller units reported 
the least. Cities and municipalities in a metropol- 
itan area or with city managers or county 
administrators had more groups attending than 
nonxnetropolitan or nonmanager' units. Senior 
citizens, the most active group, are most likely to 
appear before hearings in smaller cities, while all 
other groups are most commonly found in central 
cities. Taxpayer groups are strongest in central 
cities. 

Tgble 5-3 provides .state-by-state information 
on the groups reported to hkye^appeared before 
localities. For example, Alabama had one county 
respond to the question on types of organizations 
represented, and that county reported that all 
groups but business and homeowners appeared 
at one or more local budget or Community 
Development Block Grant hearings. Four of the • 
19 Alabama cities had taxpayer groups atone or 
more hearings, the least active group next to . 
"other," while 17 of the cities had racial or ethnic 
groups present at one or more hearings. 

To highlight further, some of the information' 
from thi^ state-by-state listing, fiVo other tables 
were prepared for certain selected states— illus- 
trating^ a range of demographic, political, and 
geographical characteristics. The first [table 5- , 
4) covers selected municipalities, while the other 

; ■ • r ' ' 



(TabJe 5-5) covers counties. These two tables 
convert the responses of cities and counties, 
indicating the type of group representation 
occurring at one or more hearings, into percen- 
tages for each type of hearing and multiply by 
nine, the maximum number of groups inquired 
about. Totaled across, the scores (with a maxi- 
mum of 900 if every city had all groups present at 
one or more hearings) indicate a rough compari- 
son among states. 

A special entry is made in these two tables 
combining all municipalities or counties in the 
ten states which were not required by state law in 
1975 to either hold hearings or publish notice of 
the budget. This entry was made to determine 
whether the historic lack of mandatory require- 
ments appeared to result in less participative 
activity by community groups. . 

All of the selected states shown had at least 11 
cities and three counties reporting. Arizona 
reported the most group activity among cities, 
followed by New Mexico and California. The 
lowest score was for Minnesota, which is one of 
the states with no history of requirements for 
budget hearings and notification. The combined 
group of ten states not requiring budget hearing 
or notices, including Minnesota, was not far in 
score from Colorado, the middle ranking state in 
the nine state sample. Counties had higher scores 
than cities in six of the states and generally 
reported slightly more activity. However, there 
was little difference in the state rankings. 
Michigan had the lowest score and California the 
highest. The group of ten states with.no partici- 
pation requirements ranked low^sfeventh out of 
nine. ' ^ . % 'I 

The highest combined city and county scfcfes 
were in California; New Mexico, and 'Arizona, . 
while the lowest scores were in Michigan- and 
s Minnesota. Arizona and Michigan are two of the ' 
states with full 1975 hearing notification require- 
ments for both municipalities and counties, while * 
New Mexico and Minnesota had no requirements 
'for either. The ranking for the t^n states with no_ 
requirements was seventh of nine on both tables. c 
All this suggests it is.difficult to conclude that 
legal requirements cle^ly affect group involve- 
ment 'in the local budget process {at least, as f 
reported in 19?ft):; 

GRANfS-IN-Alb / 

* * * . ' : ^ 

* » v " * * 

Another effect which citizen participation can 
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Table 5-4 

PERCENTAGE OF REPORTING MUNICIPALITIES IN CERTAIN STATES INDICATING SPECIFIC 
GROUPS PRESENT AT ANY BUDGET OR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT HEARING 





League of 




Business 






Racial 


Home- 






Total 






. Women 


Social 


or 


Tax- 


Senior 


or 


Neigh- 




Summed 


Rank 


State 


Voters 


Service 


Industry 


payer 


Citizen 


Ethnic 


owner 


borhood 


Other 


Average 1 


Order 


Arizona 


64 


100 


.82 


2*7 


91 


82 


45 


91 


9 


582 


1 


New Mexico 


55 


64 


27 


18 


100 


* 55 


9 


64 


18 


410 


2 


California 


38 


67 


. 68 


41 


68 


31 


40 


40 


14 


407 


3 


New York 


33 


51 


62 


39 


56 


39 


36 


54 


23 


393 


4 


Colorado 


68 


59 


68 


23 


59 


31 


23 


31 


18 


380 


5 


Indiana 


37 


S9 


56 


26 


85 


22 


22" 


41 


15 ' 


•363 


6 


Michigan 


44 


46 


27 


18 


57 


25 


36 


44 


14 


311 


7 


Minnesota - 


64 


39 


44 


27 


46 


11 


22 . 


,31 


11 


295 


8 



All Municipalities 
Not Require^ by the 
State in 1975 to 
Hold Public Hearings 
or Publish the Budget 
(190 in ten states) 2 



.44 



56 



42 



26 



64 



47 



28 



44 



11 



362 



'Sum of the percentages A maximum score is 900, achieved if every city in the 
state reported each group present atleast Once at every hearing. Caution should 
be observed in using the figure since small states may have a very active city 
which may distort the totals. 

■These ten states were identified^ the November 1975 Congressional Research 
Service survey as having no requirements for municipal or county governments 



to either publish or hold heanngson their local budget. They include Minnesota 
and New Mexico, shown above, and Alabama, Georgia, Maine, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

SOURCE: Survey entitled "Citizen Participation in Fiscal Decision Making— 
1977," conducted by ACIR in cooperation with the International City 
Management Association, 1978. <y 
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Tab/6 5 5 4 

ff ^™T E A? F AM E JS, R J!S G C0UNT,ES IN CERTAIN STATES INDICATING SPECIFIC GROUPS 
PRESENT AT ANY^BUDGET QR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK < GRANT HEArInG 



Sjate 



League of Business 
Woriten Social or Tax- 
Voters Service Industry, payer 



* Racial 

Senior or Home- Neigh- 
Citizen Ethnic owner borhood 



California 67 

Colorado - j 00 

New Mexico , 75 

Arizona „ 0 

New York 57 
Minnesota « ,.83 

Indiana 50 

Michigan " 60 
All Counties in 
States Not Requiring 
Public Hearings or 
Publication of Budget 
(ten states, 61 counties) 2 49 
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76 


95 


95 


76 


53 


76 


100 


88 


75 


75 


50 


38 


50 


100 


50 


25 


' 100 


-50 


50 


75 


33 


67 


100 


100 


33 


67 


33 


63 


55 


79 


75 


33 


21 


38 


83 


67 


33 


50 


17 


0 


67 


60 


• 30 


50 


.40 


20 


30 


20 


47 


15 


15 


40 


27 


7 


15 



79 



41 



34 



57 



41 



23 



'Sum of the percentages. A maximum scoWs is 9e6j achieved if every city in the state 
reported each group present at least once at every Wing. Caut.on should brob- 

Sm the tSs 8Ure nce sma " s,a,es may * ave a very ac,ive ci * whlc ^ - 

Includes the same states as in Ta6/e 5-4. Th.s sample is dominated by responses from . 
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Other 

19 

0 

0 
33 

4 

17 
10 
15 



'14 



Total 
Summed Rank 
Average' OrHer 



657 
576 
525 
'467 
435 
416 
*330 
;24T 



380 



1 

2 
3 
4 
.5 
6 
7 
8 



North Carolina (26). Rhode Island, one of the ten states, has r.o counties. 

r?„rfI!«L S K rV !^o n ! i,led " G,izen Partici P a,i0 " Decision Making-1977.' 

*tion W8 * CO °W'° n wi,h *• International City Management Assoc. 



have in the budget process involves the decision 
to apply for, scrap, or maintain grant proposals. 
The impact on. the local budget process is 
obvious, although the ways that participation 
may be manifested are numerous and complex. A 
number of questions iij the ACIR/ICMA survey 
dealt with the grants-in-aid process. Respond- 
ents were asked to answer "Yes M or 4l No" to the 
following questions: 

a. Have grant proposals developed "by staff 
b£en dropped because- of citizen participa- 
tion? o 

. b Have new grant proposals been developed as 
a result of citizen suggestions? 

c. Has your local government transferred 
funding for a service or program from its 
general budget to a grant because of citizen 
participation? 

d. Has your local|government assumed the cost . 
in its general budget for continuing a service 
or program funded through an expired grant 
because of citizen participation? . 

e. Has your local government dropped a service 
or program funded through a grant when the * 
grant expired because of citizen participa- 
tion? 

f. Has citizen participation had a measurable 
effect on the setting of priorities within your 

4 * local governments general budget? 

The first five questions involve the federal 
grant-in-aid process specifically, while the last is 
a broader*one abobt citizen participation and the 
budgeting proces^ generally. Tables 5-6 and 5-7 . 
show the responses .from cities and counties 
(respectively) ih each state. Thp la§t entry in each 
table gives the national total for the category. 
, Citizen participation account? fos initiation of 
* grapt requests in about 60% of .the cities, ai\d the jL 
transfer of one or more expired grants to the * 
general 5 budget in 41%. Forty-three percent of 
municipalities indicated that citizen !putficfoa- 
tion had a measurable effect on budget prioriti 
The rest X)f the respSnses wef]e\below 20%^ 

In th|Tcase of counties [Tahre(5-7) t ab'^ut the 
same {troportipn, 61%, initiated grant proposals 
b^fiause^of citizen participation. Substantially 
fcvore counties than cities (58% vs v 41%) tjtans- 
f^redPexpifing grants to their g|efi6ral ftudget. 
Aboiw the s&m? percentage of counties as cities 
{43%^indlca£ed 4 >that fcftizen participation mea- 



1 - \ 

surably affected their budget process. County 
respondents scored slightly or sighiiicantly 
higher thfcn municipalities on their answers to all 
other questions except in being less likely to drop 
arrant proposal because of citizen opposition to 
a staff proposal. The absolute scores on each item 
for cities and counties in a state ranged from 0% to 
100%, although few states with large numbers of 
respondents scored 100%. In 18 states, over half 
of the cities indicated that their budget process « 
was measurably affected by citizen participa- 
tion, while in 21 states over half the counties had 
a similar response. Twenty-one of the states had 
over half of their cities reporting transfer of grant 
proposals to the general budget because of citizen . 
participation, while 29 of the 45 states with 
responding counties reported similarly. Nearly 
all states (47) had over half of their cities. report- 
ing initiation of grant "proposals because of 
citizen participation, compared to only 32 states 
with counties reporting this practice. 23 * 

It is significant that over 60% of both munici- 
palities and counties reported that citizen partic- 
ipation led to the development of a new grant 
proposal, but that only about 43% of the same 
units reported that citizen participation effected , 
their own bydget priorities. Furthermore, 58% of 
counties* and 41% uf municipalities reported 
transferring an expired grant to their general 
budget because of citizen participation. 

Evidently some of these repondents must hayg^- 
commented that citizen participation did not 
affefct prioritiea in their general budget when * 
they also reported developing grant proposals or 
. transferring expired grants to the local budget 
because of citizen* participation. Perhaps they 
distinguishe4 4 between the local budget and the / 
use of grants, theflatter being "e*tra v or;"discre- - 
tionary" money which was'at best a minor budget 
concern. Localities are not unaware of the fiscal % 1 
impact of grants, since a fifth^oicities and £ 
quarter of 'counties transferred a project from 
their own budget to a grant program! One 
explanation, then, is that the budget process is a 
yearly, routine (recurrence which does not'^ave 
the policy implications and flexibility that grants 
h&ve. Thus, the fiscal impact of grants may be 
considered outside the normal budget process. 

STAFF ASSISTANCE 

* » 

Localities, if they wish^can help citizens * 
prepare for the budget pro£essJ)y providing staff 
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„„^ ^ Table 5-6 

EFFECT OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION ON THE USE OF GRANT FUNDS 

(cities) • 



States 



Total 
Cities 
Respond- 
ing 



Alabama , 20 

Alaska 3 

Arizona 1 1 

Arkansas 1 6 

California 1 70 

Colorado 22 
Connecticut ^\ 42 



Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Hawaii 
Idaho* 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

^ Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

9 

ERLC 



3 
57 
26 

1 

7 
45 
27 
22 

26 
17 
13 
12 
13 



(a) 
Cities 
Dropping 
Grants 
Number Percent 
4 
3 
2 
f 
25 

1 

14 - 

, 2 
7 

3 % 

0 
2 

12 

3 • 
6 

7 
2 
'1 
3 
3 



<bh 
Gties 
Where CP 
Initiated 
Grants 



(d) 
•Cities" . 
Transferring 
Expired 
Grants to 
General - 
Budget 



(c) 
Cities ^ 
Transferring 
Projects 

from 
General 
Budget 
to Grant 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

20.0% 
66.7 
72.7 
50.0 
42.9 

27.3 
61.9 
66.7 
29.8 
34.6 

100.0 
42.9 
71.1 
33.3 
68.2 *- 

42.3 

^38.5 
33.3 
46.2 



(e) 
Cities 
Dropping 
Expired 



(0 
Cities 
Where CP 
Affects 
Priorities 
in 



20.0% 


12 


60.0% 


3 


15.0% 


4 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


1 


33.3 


2 


18.2 


10 . 


. 90.9 


5 


45.5 


8 


12.5 


11 


'68.8 


4 


25.0 


8 


14.7 


87 


51.2 • 


24 


14.1 


73 


4.5 


14 


63.6 


6 


27.3 


6 


33.3 


29 


69.1 


8 


19.1 


26 


66.7 


2 


66.f 


1 • 


33.3 


2 


12:3 


32 , 


»56.1 


10- 


17.5 


17 


11.5 


14 
# 


53.9 


6 


23.1 


9 


0 


1 


lOCT.O 


0 


0 


1 


28.6 


■ 6 


85.? 


fc 1 


14.3 


3 


26.7 


30 » 


66.7 


13 


28.9 


32 


11.1 . 


14 


51,9 


8 


29.6 


9 


27.3 


\J- 


77.3 


8 


36.4 


is 


26.9* 


17 


65.4 


5 


19.2 


11 


11\8 


10 


58.8 


2 


11.8 


6 




7 


53.9 , 


3 


23.1 


5 


25.0 ] 


7 


58.3 ' 


2 


16.7 


4 


23.1 


10 


76.9 


1 


7.7 


6 










2b5- 





Grant 




General 




Program v 




Budget 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


0 


0% 


13 


. 65.0% 


2 


66.7 


2 


66.7 


5 


45.5 


6 


54.5 


2 


12.5 


5 


3U 


17 


10.0 


84 


49.4 


4 


18.2 


9 


40.9 


12 


28.6 


27 


64.3 


0 


0 


2 


66.7 




8.8 


21 


36.8 


0 


0 


10 


38.5 


0 


0 


1 


100.0 


1 


14.3 


5 


* 71.4 


8 


17.8 


31 


68.9 


4 


14.8 


8 


29.6 


^3 


13.6 


9 


40.9 . 


5 


19.2 


8 


30.8 


1 


5.9 


7 


41.2 


0 

* 


0 


* 4 


30.8 


0 


0 


3 


:25.0' 


2 


15.4 


7 


53.9 



» 



MdSsacnuseiis 






O.O 


28 


56.0 


9 


18.0 


26 


52.0 


9 


18.0 


27 


54.0 


Michigan 

» ▼ »§ W 1 • mill 1 


65 


9 


1 3 9 


44 


A7 7 


1 4 


*) 1 c 

z 1 .5 


zb 


40.0 * 


8 


12.3 


25 


38.5 


Minnesota 


41 


9 


22.0 


21 


.-51.2 


7 


17 1 


1 7 


1 .0 


J 


7.3 


17 


41.5 


Mississippi 


10 


2 


20.0 


7 


70.0 


4 


4n n 




Qn n 
DU.U 


1 
1 


1 n n 
I U.U 


5 


50.0 


Missouri 


33 


8 


24.2 


21 


63.6 


8, 


94 9 

ZH.Z 


1 7 


c 1 c 


T 
Z 


C 1 

b.l 


13 


39.4 


Montana 


r 


1 
I 


20.0 


3 


60.0 


1 


20.0 


3 


60:0 


2 


40.0 


1 


20.0 




« 
o 


z 


zz>.u 


D 


/D.U 


3 


37.5 


2 


25.0 


2 


<25.o 


3 


37.5 


Nevada 


5 


o 


o 


4 


fin n 


i 
i 


9n n 


J 


cn n 
bU.U 


u 


0 


2 


40.0 


New Hampshire 


10 


6 


60.0 


10 


mn n 

1 uu.u 


4 * 


/in n 
4U.U 


1 n 
I U 


1 nn n 

100.0 


4 


40.0 


7 


70.0 


New Jersey 


82 


8 


9.8 


49 


fi 


90 
zu 


0/1 A 


Q "5 


4U.z 


1 1 


13.4 


35 


42.7 




1 1 
1 1 




27.5 


7 


63.6 


3 


27.3 


5 


45.5 


4 


36.4 


5 


45.5 


New York 


jj 


1 1 
1 1 


^1 4 


Z J 


DD.7 


12 


34.3 


15 


42.9 


6 


17.1 


12 


34.3 
58.8 


North Carolina 


34 


7 


20.6 


21 


A1 fi 


1 u 


zy.4 


1 T 
I Z 


35.3 


4 


11.8 


20 


North Dakota 


4 


1 


k 25.0 




7*> n 


*f 


1 nn n 
I UU.U 


Z 


50.0 


1 


25.0 


2 


. 50.0 


Ohio 


77 


14 


18*9 


47 
*t/ 


ai n 
O I .u 


* Q 


117 


O 1 

zl 


27.3 


5 


6.5 


24 


31.2 


UKianoma 


z5 


•> 
3 


12.0 


13 


52.0 


5 


20.0 


12 


48.0 


3 


12.0 


11 


-44.0 


Oregon 


91 

Z 1 


a 

D 


9R A 
ZO.O 


i Z 


C7 1 
J/. I 


5 „ 


23.8 


7 


33.3 


3 


14.3 


12* 

1 Q 

lo 


57.1 


Pennsylvania 


79 


12 


1 5*2 


37 


46.8 


1 1 


13.9 


18 


99 fi 
z z.o 


c 

0 


7 A 

/.b 


,22.8 


Rhode Island 


13 


5 


38.5 


10 


76.9 


1 


7.7 


10 


7A Q 




0^1 1 
Z J . I 


r 

5 


38.5 


South Carolina 


18 


1 


5.6 


10 


55.6 


2 


11.1 


2V 


111 


n 
*u 


n 
U 




27.8 




A 

0 


U 


0 


2 


33.3 


0 


0^ 


- \ 

3 


50.0 


1 


16.7 


2 


33.3 


Tennessee 


21 


o 


n 


14 


AA 7 
DO./ 


*) 
z 




10 


47.6 


1 


4.8 


8 


38.1 


Texas 


93 


7 


7.5 


47 




14 


1 0. 1 


ZD 


TO n 

zo.U 


8 


8.6 


37 


39.8 


Utah 


10 


0 


o 


•j 


^n n 


1 
1 


inn 
1 U.U ' 


■j 
J 


on n 
3U.U 


2 


20.0 


4 


40.0 


Vermont 


2 


1 ^ 


50.0 


) 


^n n 


z 


1 nn n 
I UU.U 


i. 

M 


50.0 


\ 


50.Q 


2 


100.0 


Virginia 


1 7 


-> 


17.7 


16 


94.1 


3 


17.7 


10 


58.8 


3 


J 7.7 


9 


52.9 


Washington 


27 


« 
o 


9Q A 


* 9 1 
Z I 


77 Q 


r 


1 o c 

18.5 


14 


51.9 


4 


J4.8 


11 


4,0.7 


West Virginia 


9 


2 


22.2* 


/ 7 


77.8 


1 


11.1 


3 


33.3 


1 


11.1 


A 


AA 7 

oo./ 


Wisconsin 


29 


2 


6.9 


17 


58.6 


4 


13.8 


10 


34.5 


1 ■ 


3-5 


11 


37.9 


Wyoming 


3 


0 


0 


1 


33.3 


1 


►33.3 


2 


66.7 


0 


v 0 


1 


33.3 


U.S. Total 


1,396 


236 


16.9 


840 


60.2 


277 


1-9.8 * 


575 


41.2 


170 


12.2 


602 


43.1 



SOURCE- Survey entitled "Citizen Participation in Fiscal Decision Making-1977," conducted by ACIR in cooperation with the International City Man- 
agement Association, 1978. - • 
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rrrprT ^ ^ Table 5-7 

EFFECT OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION ON THE USE OF GRANT FUNDS 

(counties) 



States 



Total 
Counties ' 
Respond- 
ing 



Alabama 3 

Alaska » o 

Arizona 3 

Arkansas , 4 

California 21 

Colorado 8 

Connecticut 0 

Delaware • ] 

Florida . 14 

GSorgia 6 

Hawaii 1 

Idaho .* "2 

Illinois . 9 

Indiana * 8 

Iowa - # 5 

Kansas K 3 

Kentucky 2 
Louisiana » 2 

Maine 1 

Maryland 10 



(a) 
Counties 
Dropping 
Grants 



(b) 
Counties 
WhereCP 
Initiated. 
Grants 



(c) 
Counties 
Transferring 
Projects 

from 
General 
Budget 
to Grant 



(d) 
Counties 
Transferring 
Expired . 
Grants to 
^General 
-Budget 



(e) 
Counties 
Dropping 
Expired 
Grant 
Program 



Number Percent Number » Percent Number Percent dumber Percent Number Percent Number' 



. 0 
Counties 

Where CP 

* Affects 

< Priorities 

-in 

General 

Budget 



0 0 % 1 

x 0 0 0 

o 4 0 1 

" 1 25.0 4 

3 14.3 14 

0 '0 ' 6 

0,0 0 

0- 0 1 

<3 21.4 * 13 

' 1. 16.7 4 

0 0 1 

2* 100 2 

0 0 3 

0 0 2 

0 0 3 

0 b 1 

0/0 1 

0 0 2 

0 0 0' 

3 ' 30 7 



33.3% 
6 
33.3 
"lOO.O 
66.6 

75.0 
0 

100.0 
92.9 
66.7 

100.0 
100.0 

33.3 

25.0 

60,0 . 

33.3 
50.0 

lop.o 

.0 * 
70.0 



0 
0 
1 
3 
7 

2 
0 
0 
4 
2 

0 
2 

'3 t 
.3 ' 
2 

0 
0 
1 

0 
5 



0 %• 

0 
33.3 
" 75.0 
33.3 

^25,0 

0 

0 
28.6 
33.3 

0 

100.0 
33.3 
37.5 
40.0 

0 

50.0 
- 0 
50.0 

: - 2 b 7. 



0 
0 
2 
1 

'17 

6 
0 
1 
9 
4 

1 

2 
5 

4 . 
2 

1 
1 

0 
0 
6 



0 9 

0 
66.7 
25.0 
81.0 

75.0 
0 

100.0 
64.3 
66.7 

100.0* 
100.0 
55,6 
50.0 
,40.0 

33.3 
50.0 

0 

0 
60.0 



0 
0 
1 

0 
8 

1 

0 
0 

. 4 
0. 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

'1 

r 



0 °/ 
0 

33.3 
0 

38.1 

12.5 

0 

0 
28.6 

0 

0 

100.0 
11.1 

0 * 
0 

33.3 

° I 

° / 
0 1 

io;o 



0 
0 
2 
3 

13 

4 
0 
0 
.9 
1 

1 

2 
0 
4 
1 

1 . 
1 . 
2 
1 

7 - 



Percent 

,0 % 
0* 
66.7 
75.0 
62.0 

50.0 
0 
0 

•64.3 
16.7 

100.0 
100.0 
0 

50.0 
20.0 

33.3 

50.0 
100.0 
100.0' 

70.0 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico, 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U.S. Total 



6 


0 


0 


5 


83.3 


1 


16.7' 


4 


66,7 


2 


33.3 


2 


33.3 


1 A 


2 


14.3 


7 


50.0 


1 


7.1 


6 


42.9 


5 


35.7 


1 


7.1 


/: 
D 


2 


33.3 


3 


50.0 


2 


33.3 


5 


83.3 


2 


33.3 


4 


66.7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• o 


A 

4 


0 


0 


1 


25.0 


0 


0 


1 


25.0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


3 


1 


33.3 


3 


100.0 


2 


66.7 


3 


100.0 


1 


33.3 


2 


66.7 


2 


0 


0 


2 


100.0 


0 


0 


2 


100.0 


1 


50.0 


1- 


50.0 


I 


0 


0 


1 


v 50.0 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0 


1 


50.0 


1 

1 


0 • 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 t 


0 


6 




16.7 


5 * 


83.3 


: 1 


16.7 


5 


83.3 


1 


16.7 


* 3 


50.0 


4 


1 


25.0 


2 


50.0 


1 


25.0' 


3 


75.0 


0 


0 


* 4 


100.0 


22 


2 


9.1 


13 


59.1 


4 


18.2 


9 


40.9 


2 


9.1 


6 


27.3. 


ZD 


0 


0 


13 


50.0 


5 


19.2 


17 


65.4 


8 


30.8 


10 


38.5 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 7 

1 7 


3 


17.7 


1 1 


64.7 


4 


23.5 


8 


47.1 


2 


11.8 


4 


23.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


c 
0 


2 


33.3 


4 


66.7 


1 


16.7 


5 


83.3 


2 


33.3 


2 


33.3 


1 7 

1 7 


1 


5.9 


8 


47.1 


5 


29.4 


7 


41.2 


0 


0 


• 9 


52.9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*0 


0 


12 


1 


8.3 


8 


66.7 


2 


16.7 


7 


58.3 ■ 


1 


8.3 


9 


75.0 


2 


1 


50.0 


2 


100.0 


1 


- 50.0 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 


5 


0 


0 


3 


60.0 


1 


2G.0 


2 


40,0 


0 


0 


2 


40.0 


1 1 


0 


0 


6 


54.6 


3 


27.3 


4 


" 36.4 


a 0 


0 


4 


36.4 


1 

l » 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0 


'o 


0 


0 


0 


U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




2 


20.0 


6* 


60.0 


1 


10.0 


6 


60.0 


2 


20.0 * 


4 


4D.0 


9 


V 




7 

/ 


77 Q 

77 Jo 


3 


33.3 


7 


77.8 


2 , 


22.2 


4 


44.4 


3 


0 


0 


3 


100.0 


1 


33.3 


2 


66.7 


0 


" 0 


2 


66.7 > 


12 


2 * 


16.7 


10 


83.3 


6 


50.0 


9 


75.0 


3 


2S.0 


3 


25.0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


100.0 


0 


0 - 


- 1 


100.0 


308 


37 


12.0 


189 


61.4 


82 


26.6 


178 


57.8 


54 


17.5 


131 


42.5 



a^enf AsSiS'Se.' 0 " 1 "" J" F,SCal Decision ^'"8-1977," conducted by ACIR ,n cooperat.cn with the International C.ty Man- 
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assistance.^Many local governments reported, 
performing this activity, although analysis of 
their comments in the ACIR/ICMA survey 
. suggests that it is not a High priority item. About 
47% of cities and 44% of counties in ^his 1975 
survey reported such activity. Over half the 
manager cities and administrator counties pro- 
vided this aid, as did a majority of cities and 
counties in the western United States. 

*The type of staff aid varied widely, according 
to the survey. The Littletoa, CO, staff provides 
information to individuals and to city advisory 
committees in developing formal program recom- 
mendations for a preliminary budget hearing,' 
Somerville, MA, has a citizen participation 
coordinator available each day for technical 
assistance in such matters as interpreting.^ 
regulations and chairing citizen input meetings.-* 
Salem, OR, assigns five staff members to service.^ 
14 neighborhood organizations. Madison, WI, : 
has a special projects office for inquiries and ' 
assistance for citizens or private/civic/service 
agencies whenever assistance is , requested. 
Shelby County (Memphis, TN) sponsors and k 
staffs community wide citizen goal programs at \ 
the neighborhood level every year as the initial : 
step in the budget process. 

The City of San Diego adopted an elaborate 
procedure' to encourage. citizen participation in . 
the budget process, although it does not directly 
involve staff aid to citizens. It included a ten- 
page newspaper Entitled The Budget in Brief) 
summarizing the proposed budget, its impact in 
laymen's terms, and summary of the distribu- 
tion of revenue sharing funds. The newspaper is 
mailed to all citizens who indicate interest by 
returning a card enclosed with their water bill, 
and is also distributed through libraries, fire sta- 
tions, and oftier points. 3 

Washington, DC, developed a major citizen 
participation effort for its executive budget 
process. The city was divided into nine service 
areas \vith weekly meetings to identify needs. A 
budget group grew out of the service area 
meetings and became involved with public 
improvements planned for its area. Afte^ initial 
work on the capital improvement program, the 
group developed (with staff aid) a questionnaire 
for residents and a review process for proposed 
capital improvements which feeds intb the 
formal proposed budget. Citizen participation 
was substantially enhanced despite the inevita- 



ble disagreements over whether neighborhood 
priorities add up to citywide preferences. 4 

M any localities, however, responded to the 
1978 survey by stating that citizen interest is 
weak. The City-County'of Denver abolishecfthe 
Mayors Citizen Budget Committee ten years ago 
due to lack of interest, while Guilford County 
(Greensboro, NC) reported that citizen input 
sessions held by the budget office died for lack of 
interest. 

Other responses indicated that providing 
assistance during the budget process is often 
informal art best." One indicated that "staff is 
always willing and^ available to explain the 
budget to advisory bodies, neighborhood associ- 
ations, and individual citizens." A Florida city 
indicated that it "provides data and information 
upon request" and an Ohio municipality jioted 
that it "would provide if requested." A California 
city noted that explanation 'is available on 
request, but goes on to amplify "...citizen 
participation may be high and result in a special 
appropriation for something. Involvement dur- 
ing- the budget process is traditionally lovfr" 

Even when a city indicated that staff dist- 
ance is available, it was usuallyon request and 
without a formal rtechanism such as San Diego 
or Washington, DC. Staffing existing citizen 
committees, in the* opinion of many of the 
respondents to the ACIR/ICMA survey, meets 
any moral or legal requirements for aiding citizen 
involvement. They often do not see additional 
effort as necessary. 

BUDGETS AND CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

Many localities are generally dubious about 
the effectiveness of fitizen participation as 
manifested through the formal budget process. 
Most responses to the ACIR/ICMA survey 
indicated that the budget process is, at best, an 
imperfect means of eliciting citizen participation 
and, at wors^,, serves to institutionalize the 
demands of special interest groups. A California 
city commented that: 

i 

. . . although citizen participation is 
encouraged throughout the budget « 
process, actual citizen involvement is 
usually experienced at the tail end of 
the decisionmaking cycle, or, in many 
cases, after decisions have actually 
been made. This appears to be attnbut- 



ed to the average citizen's noninterest 
in local decisionmaking until the actual 
impacJ/W those decisions are felt. 

A Maryland response indicated that. 
, • 

There is little difference betwqeti 
public hearings and regular meetings as 
to the participation of citizens. Citizens 
express their views to council in many 
ways and their views influence coun- 
cil's actions. 

One city manager explained that. 

. . . there has been little citizen partici- 
pation during formal hearings. The 
participation actually occurs through- 
out the year as groups or neighborhood 
areas come before the council with 
special requests.... The mandated 
public hearings (revenue sharing), in s 
our case, have not had any beneficial 
results in terms of citizen participation. 
Perhaps part of this is timing, because 
groups come up with ideas at different 
times of the year outside the budget 
review period. 

A Massachusetts town's response highlighted 
the frustration many localities encounter when it 
noted that, while the town's Finance Committee 
holds regular meetings open to public participa- 
tion to review the budget, citizens participate' 
only on selective issues. "Genuine broad-interest 
citizen participation is difficult to find, or even 
muster, in this community. Only when a govern- 
ment decision directly affects a person or group is 
interest resulting in participation shown." 

Probably the most common theme of local 
officials. participating in the ACIR/ICMA poll 
was their perception of public hearings as a 
device used primarily by special interests. An 
Alabama city noted that: 

. . . citizen participation could be a * 
useful guide in formulating programs, 
however, it usually is the case that only 
minorities or special interest groups 
attend hearings for such programs. We, 
therefore, do not know what the majori- 
ty of the citizens desire both low- 
moderate and other persons). 

A southern California city, cautioned that 



"citizen participation appears to be generally in 
the form of special interest groups and/or official 4 
city committees or commissions. Rarely do 
'public "hearings involve the general public'." 
This view is consistent with reservations of some 
members of Congress at the hearings held prior to 
the re-enactment of revenue sharing with formal 
participation requirements which include hear- 
ings. Then Senator William Brock (TN) vpiced 
concerns about legislated mandates fdr hearings 
which almost place greater emphasis on the 
representation of special interests as opposed to 
the general or public interest. 5 

A few respondents were highly critical of 
public hearings. The Mayor of a small Illinois 
town wrote that: 

...public hearings are a cancer that 
impedes proper management of public 
funds due to so-called public need. In' 
other words, public hearings do no- 
thing but force public officials to spend 
mode money than is necessary. 

Another group of Respondents were quite 
positive about public hearings and citizen 
participation. Texarkana, TX, reported that: 

i 

Citizen participation has been work- 
ing in Texarkana since its Model Cities 
designation, witfr a resultant sophisti- 
cation of the neighborhood residents in 
their approach to problem solving, and 
their general acceptance of the idea of a 
city-citizen partnership. Neighborhood 
hearings are well attended and service 
complaints are freely proferrefe 

Good public information programs 
(written reports and media presenta- 
tions) are highly . instrumental in 
achieving good citizen participation. 
More especially a willingness to meet in 
the neighborhoods on the citizens 1 time 
schedules is even more vital if meaning- 
ful communication and two-way ex- 
change is to be achieved. In the months 
of September and October, when our 
budget hearings in neighborhoods and 
citizens' advisory committee meetings 
are held, our city staff averages three 
night meetings per week. The invest- 
ment is great, but the results can be, too. 
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Scottsdalef, AZ, noted that: 

Our city makes use of citizen partici- 
pation throughout the year in work- 
shops, seminars and forums— this 
increases their [citizens'] awareness of 
the budgeting process, provides elected 
offiqials with needed information. It 
may be that our year-round program' 
has a direct result in the low attendance 
at budget -hearings. 

A final group of respondents were supportive of 
citizen participation, at least in principle, but 
were not sure thaUthe local budget process was 
the' place to attempt to maximize it. A Maine 
official state'd; 

' Government should be totally open, 
r responsible to public inquiries and the 
press, and people should be encouraged 
238 to participate, but requiring formal 
citizen participation processes sets' up 
false and misleading standards* They 
will discourage people from participa- 
tion rather than encourage them, since 
they will appear to promise more than ' 
can be delivered. They (formal, citizen 
participation processes) become mean- 
ingless, superfluous formalities. 

Likewise a New Jersey township manager 
commented on the difficulty of linking citizen 
participation to the budget process by noting 
that: 

I believe one aspect i$ the "intimida- 
tion of the process" in our formalized 
hearings. Additionally, the budget 
summaries*that%§re presented provide 
too little interest even from astute 
observers. The documents themselves 
are not difficult but the maze of figures 
quickly dissolves the passing interest 
individuals have. The process is timed 
not to coincide with the receipt of tax 
bills; consequently, when people are 
most motivated to be mindful of fiscal ' 
matters (when their new assessments . * 
and tax bills are fresh) the* annual 
* ^ process is in the middle of the fiscal , 
year. « 

TOWN MEETINGS 

The ACIR/ICMA survey supports the general- 



ly held view that the most meaningful opportuni- 
ty for citizen participation in fiscal decisionmak- 
ing may be provided by the town meeting. These 
annual assemblies were adopted in the early New 
•England colonies and states as the basic process 
of community government, at "which citizens 
themselves were made responsible for adopting a 
budget, electing public officials, and deciding 
other locdl affairs. 

The original government of the New ' 
England town approached that of a 
pure .democracy. The ultimate and 
actuai working sovereignty— under the 
law of the state— was vested in the 
body of adult male citizens qualified to 
vote in town meeting. Here the needs of 
the town were debated and voted on, 
the budget was adopted and taxes 
levied, and the administrative officers 
were elected and their work passed in 

review before the voters A greats 

deal of praise has been heaped upon 
town government, and much of it has 
been deserved. It inculcated a feeling 
for public affairs in ten generations of 
citizens; it gave thousands of men a 
valuable training by affording them the 
opportunity to rule as well as be ruled; 
and it nourished a sense of loyalty to 
the town which, though it might be 
regarded as merely parochial, was 
^nevertheless a stabilizing force of great 
social value.* 

• > 

Tov^ns (the New England term) and townships 
(used In the midwest) are now found in portions 
of 20 states. 7 These include the six New England 
states where the system originated and other 
states, principally in the middle Atlantic and 
midwestern regions, which were settled initially 
by a "Yankee" population. Most of the 16,822 
organized township governments have small 
populations— 80% have less than 2,500 resi- 
dents—but, depending upon state law and 
traditions, townships may serve both urban and 
rural areas. 8 Those in New England, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, and to some degree in Michi- 
gan, New York, and Wisconsin, provide an 
extensive range of local governmental services, 
» including those normally associated with munic- 
ipalities and counties in other parts of the nation. 
In New. England, towns also are responsible for 
lo£al schools. In contrast, the townships found in 
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much of the midwest provide a very limited range 
of services for predominantly rural areas. 9 

Given these differences in functional responsi- 
bility, the political significance— and attractive- 
ness—of participation in township affairs does 
vary substantially. Attendance at township 
me&tings in many of' the midwestern states is 
very slight, in keeping with limited public 
business to be transacted, and frequently is 
confined to the officeholders themselves. 10 
Like any citizen participation practice, the 
T town meeting has disadvantages and advan- 
• tages, critics as well as proponents. The ade- 
quacy of this approach was questioned increas- 
ingly in the more urbanized ^reas as government 
activities grew. One Maine critic in 1916 com- 
plained of the inability of the assembled citizenry 
to assess fully costs and benefits and overall 
town needs." With rising populations, many 
communities did modify traditional procedures. 
Some instituted the limited or representative 
town meeting ip which a large body of elected 
representatives actually determined policy; 
others employed an appointed or elected finance 
committee to prepare the budget, though this was 
still adopted at the annual meeting; others have 
adopted'the manager system. Still, especially in 
rural areas, the traditional forms do persist. 

Survey responses to the ACIR/ICM A question- 
naire indicate that citizen participation in town 
meetings is considerably higher than is common 
under other governmental forms (Mayor-council,, 
council-manager, or commission). Of 29 com- 
munities responding, 86% reported "a great deal" 
or a "moderate amount" of citizen participation in 
, the local budget process. l(In comparison, just 49% 
of the council-manager communities— the next 
highest group— fell into these categories.) 

These assessments are borne out by the reports 
of attendance at budget hearings. In the 21 towns 
holding combined^ hearings on revenue sharifcg * 
and the regular 'budget,' the average number of 
citizens in attendance was 231. (In the council- 
manager communities, average participation 
was just 27). Somewhat lower— but still tiwfipar- 
atively high— turnout was indicated for separate 
hearings on revenue sharing (58) and the local 
budget (118). 

Furthermore, according to the survey re- 
sponses-citizen participation was judged to be 
quite meaningful. Town meeting communities 
reported more frequent changes in the budget 
process becatise*of citizen participation, indicat- 



ed that citizen controversies over the allocation 
of funds were far more frequent, and were" 
somewhat more likely to say that "citizens attend 
hearings because of genuine interest in the entire 
budget process." Few of these communities, 
however, reported.an increase in citizen partici- 
pation because, of the revenue sharing program. 
Towns employing the representative town 
• meeting fornyalso experienced a somewhat 
higher leveKof participation in the budgetary 
process than was common under other forms of 
government, but the differences were less strik- 
ing. For instance, the number of participants at 
combined hearings on the local budget and 
revenue sharing averaged 78. 

STATE BUDGETARY PRACTICES 

Chapter 4 ^ealt with state budgetary practices 
as they are affected by the new federal revenue 
sharing participation requirements. This section 239 
will examine some of the formal parameters of 
the state budget process, involving such things as 
the use of hearings, distribution of the* budgef 
document, new innovations in state budgetary 
processes, and so on. » 

State budget periods generally begin on July 1 
and run for one year, although there are many 
exceptions. Three major variations are involved 
in the budget period: annual budgets, biennial 
budgets, and biennial budgets with some annual 
review of Selected areas or supplement&l appro- 
priations. Annual review in biennial budgets 
takes almost as much time as annual budgets. 
The present trend is toward annual budgets, 
although two-year budgets now are sometimes 
seen as permitting longer range planning. 

One state, Hawaii, switched, back to biennial 
budgets after several years of annual budgeting. 
Annual budgets permit sharper revenue esti- 
mates and quicker -adjustments to changed 
economic trends, while biennial budgets force 
longer range planning and save the time of staff, 
the executive, and the legislature which would be 
spent on annual reviews, 

Table Syndicates that 29 of theSO states have 
annual budgets. In general, larger states tend 
to use anpual budgets, with the exceptions of 
Texas and Ohio. However, Texas frequently has 
made annual appropriations since 1970. 

Among states that have biennial budgets, 
Wyoming has an annual review of biennial 
budgets, while Georgia, despite constitutional 
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Table 5-8 
STATE LEGISLATIVE 
BUDGET PERIODS 



Budgets 



Budgets 



State 


Annual 


Biennial 

1* I \*9 III! HI 


9 laic 


Annual 


Bienn 


Alabama 




• X 


- ' Nebraska 


X 






Y 
A 




Nevada 




v 

X 


Arizona . 


Y 
A 




New Hampshire 




X 






Y 
A, 


New Jersey 


v 
A 




v.aiiiurnia 

• 


V 
A 




Mew Mexico 


X 




Colorado 


x 




New York 


X 




Connect i rut 


• • 

A Q 




iNonn v.aroiin<i 




V4 

A 


L/wl O WW O 1 C 


* A t 




iNonn uaKOta 




v 
A 


Florida 

V IVI 1 \M U 


x 




\jnw 




Y 
A 






Yl 

A 


Oklahoma- 


X 




Hawaii ' 


\ 


\ 


Oregon 




X 


Idaho 


X 




Pennsylvania 


x 




Illinois 


X ) 






Y 
A 




Indiana 




X 2 


South Carolina 1 


X 




Iowa 




X 3 


South Dakota 


X 


• 


Kansas ' 






' Tennessee 


x 




Kentucky t 




X 


Texas 




x« 


-Louisiana 


X 




Utah 1 . 


X 




Maine 




X • 


Vermont 


X 




Maryland 


X 


1 


•Virginia 1 




X 


Massachusetts 


X 


9 


Washington 




X 


Michigan 


X 




West Virginia 


X 




Minnesota 


-< 


f x 


Wisconsin 






Mississippi 


X « • 




Wyoming 




X 7 


Missouri 


x 










Montana 




Total 


. 29 


21 



'Georgia: Constitution requires' biennial appropriations — 
nowever, it is not annual. , 

'Indiana: With annual updates optional. 

'Iowa: May be amended in second year.* 

4 Nprth Carolina: Normally sessions and budgets are as 
shown. Had experimental annual session in 1974, resulting 
in^annual budgets for 1973-74 and for 1974-75. Decisions 
on annual vs. biennial sessions and budgets will probably 
be made in 1975. 



•Texas^ In four of the last six years, appropriations have 
been made for one year. 
•Wisconsin: With annual review. 
'Wyoming: With annual review. 

SOURCE: Council of fc Statfe Governments, Slale Legislative 
Appropriations Process, Lexington, KY, Council of State 
Governments, 1975, p. 57. # 



requirements, makes annual appropriations. 
Indiana updates its budget annually, while 
Iowa's can be amended in the second year. North 
Carolina also has recently experimented with 
annual budgets. The movement toward annual 
budgets, if there were substantial opportunities 
for ^citizen involvement, would increase the 
chances for citizen participation to affect state 
budget practice. * 

In many states, the executive budget has some 
public hearing, either by law or afthe Governor s 
discretion. Ta^Je 5-9 indicates formal legislative 



involvement in the execute budget hearing 
process, and by inference indicates the number of 
those hearings. A total of 17 states, approximate- 
ly a third, hold such hearings. With the except 
tions of New York and Texas, most of these states 
are not particularly populous. Connecticut has 
not held executive budget hearings in recent 
years, while in New York the hearings are not 
public but held with agency heads, as constitu- 
tionally provided., The hearings are ofteii aimed 
at agencies or the legislature, not the general 
public. 
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Table 5-9 * 
FORMAL STATE LEGISLATIVE INVOLVEMENT IN PUBLIC HEARINGS 
ON THE EXECUTIVE BUDGET 



Actors 



j0 



Degree of 
Involvement 

c 

0 



Actors 



• 


mm 

o 


2 






</) 


* » 


"ur> b 


75 


State 


I 


M 

Urn 


Alabama 






Alaska 




* 


Arizona 






Arkansas 






California 

\.uiiiu< ilia 






Colorado 






Connecticut * 






Delaware 


X 


X 


Florida 






Georgia 






Hawaii 






Idaho 






Illinois 






Indiana * 


X 




Iowa 




X 


Kansas 


X 




Kentucky 






Louisiana 


X 


X 


Maine 






Maryland 






Massachusetts 






Michigan 




X 


Minnesota 




X 


* Mississippi 


2 




Missouri 







u 
c 

c 



a 



r 
<2 



j 





lators 


55 


idance C 


J laic 

m 


Legist 


Fiscal 


Atten 


Montana 


* 






Nebraska 








Nevada' 




X 




New Hampshire 


X 


x 


x 




X 


x 


x 


New Mexico 








New York 


X 


X 


« 


North Carolina 


2 






iNortn uaKoia 




X. 




unto 








Oklahoma 




X 




Oregon 








Pennsylvania 








Rhode Island 


X 






South Carolina 


2 






South Dakota 




X 




Tennessee 




X 




Texas * 


X 


X 




Utah 








Vermont 




x , 




Virginia 


X 


X 




Washington 








West Virginia 








Wisconsin ^ 


X 


X 4 




Wyoming 








Total 


15 


17 


4 



Degree of 
Involvement 

c 

c 

o 

f3 
a 

r 



x 3 

x 

x 



17 
» 

'Connecticut: No executive budget hearings held in recent years. 

'Budget is developed by a board composed of both legislative and executive members. « 

'New York: The Covernor does not hold public hearings. However, the constitution requires that he hold formal hearings with 
agency heads. The legislature's attendance at these hearings »s authorized by the constitution. While participation by the legislature 
is not prohibited, the level is subdued with the more prominent questioning being conducted by the executive budget director. 

'Wisconsin: Fiscal staff attends but does not participate. 

SOURCE. Council of State Governments, State Legislative Appropnatiorh Process, Lexington, KY, Council of State Governments, 
1975, p. 73. 



Formally, there is more opportunity for citizen 
impact on the proposed budget after the Gover- 
nor presents it to the legislature. Of the 50 states, 
37 indicate that individual citizens from the 
general public usually appear before appropria- 



tion and revenue committees. Table 5-10 pro- 
vides the breakdown. Private organizations 
usually appear in 44 states. Agency heads, whise 
^budgets are being considered, appear in every 
state, while the executive budget staff (who 
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REPRESENTATIVES USUALLY APPEARING BEFORE STATE LEGISLATIVE 
APPROPRIATIONS AND REVENUE COMMITTEES 





> 


Executive 


Department 




Other 






State 


Agency 


Budget 


of 


Fiscal 


Legislative* 


Prn/afp 




pfficials 


Staff 


Revenue 


Staff 


Staff 


Orcaniyat intra 


Piihlir 


Alabama 


Y 
A 


v 
A 


• V 

A * 






X 


X 


Alaska 


X 


. X 


x 


Y 
A 


v 

A " 


v 
A 


v 
A 


Arizoha 


* 

X 


x 




Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


v 
A 


Arkansas 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


California 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X " 


X 


Colorado 


X 


X 0 


X 






X 


X 


Connecticut 


X* 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Delaware 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Florida 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Georgia 


X 


X 


X 


X 








Hawaii 


X 


x' 


' X 






.X 


X 


Idaho 


X 


X 




X 




X 1 




Illinois 


X* 


X , 








X 


X 


Indiana 


* x" 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X * 


Iowa 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Kansas 


X 


X 


X 2 


X 


X 


X , 




Kentucky 


X 


X 


X 








X 


Louisiana 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Maine 


- X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Maryland 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x • 


X 


X 


Massachusetts 


X 


X 


X • ~ 






X 


X 


Michigan 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X' 


X 


X 1 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouri * 


r 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

. X 


X 

cr; x 

* 1/ » 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


O 















Montana 


X 4 


. X 


x 


1 


• 


- 




Nebraska 


X 


X 


X 


X 




t 

X 




Nevada 

New Hampshire 


- X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

x 


V X 


Y 
A 

Y 
A 


Y 
A 

v 


X 
X 


New Jersey 


X 


X 




X 




A 

X 


X 

x 


New Mexico 


X 


X 


x 


Y 
A 




v 




New York 
North Carolina 


x \ 

X 


X 


X 


X 

x 




A 

y\ 


X 
X 


North Dakota 


X 


X 


X 


x 




A 
Y 


X 


Ohio 


* X 


X 


X 


X 


x 


A 

x 


v 

A 


Oklahoma 


X . 














Oregon . 


x 


X 




X 




X ' 




Pennsylvania / 


X 


X 


X 






Y 




Rhode island ' 


X 


X 




Y 
A 


Y 


A 




South Carolina 


X 


* 

X 


X 




A 

X 






South Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X, ' 
X 


X 
X 


X 

• X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

x 
x 


Utah 


X 






X 








Vermont 


X 










x 

X 


X 


Virginia 
Washington 


X 

x 


X 

Y 
A 


Y 
A 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


West Virginia 


X 






Y 
A 




X 


X 


Wisconsin 


x 


Y 
A 


v 
A 


X 




X 


X 


Wyoming 


X 


X 








. X 


X 


Total 


50 


44 


35 


38 

/ 


18- 


44 


37 


Occasionally. 
















*On request. * 
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Table 5-// 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATE BUDGET DOCUMENT 



To Whom Are Copies of the Budget Document Distributed? 



Budget Members 



State 
Agencies 



Members 





Agency 


of 




of the 


State 


Staff 


Legislature 


All 


Some News Media 


Alabama 










Alaska 


* X 


all 


X 


X 


Arizona 


X 


all 




X X 


Arkansas 


X 


■I 

all 


X 


X 


California 


v 

A 


_ 1 1 
all 


X 


X 


Colorado 










i*onnecucui 


X 


all 


X 


X 


1 In! aui a ro 


v 

X 


all 


X 


X 


nuriua 


Y 
A 


ill 
an 


v 

A 


X 


Georgia 


x 

A 


all 

all 


Y 
A 


V 

A 


« 

Hawaii 


X 


all 


X 


X 


Idaho 


X 


all 


X 


X 


III SnAic 


Y 
A 


ill 

an 


V 
A 


X 


Indiana 




* all 


X 


X 


Iowa 


X 


all 


X 


X 


Kansas 


X 


all 


X * 


X 


Kentucky 


X 


all 


X 


X 


Louisiana 


X 


all 




X x 


Maine 


X 


all 




X X 


Maryland . 


X 


all 


X 


X 


Massachusetts 


x 


all 


X 


X 


Michigan 


^x 


all 


X 


X 


Minnesota 










Mississippi 


X 


all 


X " 


X 


Missouri 


X 


all 


X 


X 


Montana 


X 


all 


X 




Nebraska 


, X 


all 


X 


X 


Nevada 


X 


all 




X X 



Other 



State librarians, political subdivisions. 
Other state budget offices. 

All interested persons may purchase at 
cost. 



6ther states, libraries, financial institu- 
tions, colleges. 

To each state, state Jfervsy, state univer- 
sity, others on request. 
Education institutions. 

Upon request. 

Anyone who requests, major interest 
groups. 

Any interested persqn. 
All other states. 

Libraries, budget agencies of other states. 
Interested citizens and groups on request. 
Other states. 4 

As requested'within available supply. 
Libraries. 

Other states. 

State library— 75 copies. 

Public— as requested. 
State and national libraries. 
State»publications clearinghouse, anyone 
upon request. 1 
Libraries, other states. 
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helped develop the proposed budget) appear in 44 > 
states. There is no report on how many/or how 
often (other than "usually") the public actually 
appears. Since state capitols are far from most 
citizens, group representation would be most 
typical of citizen influence or impact. 

Citizen participation involves more than mere 
appearances at hearings. It implies thd ability to 



review the budget document as it is proposed 
and/or adopted, and to have a document which 
outlines the major policy aad financial implica- 
tions therein. Table 5-11 indicates the distribu- 
tion of the final budget document. Forty-four 
states prdVide copies automatically to the news 
media, about the same number as make them 
available to the budget agency ^taff. Five states 



Table 5-11 (cont)' 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATE BUDGET DOCUMENT 



To Whom Are Copies of the Budget Document Distributed? 



State 



- 


Budget 


Members 


Agencies 


Members 


State 


Agency 


of 




of the 


Staff 


Legislature 


All Some 


News Media 


New Hampshire 


X 


all 


X 


X . 


New Jersey 


X 


all 


X 


X 


i\ew Mexico 


v 

A 


all 


X 


X 


New York 


X 


4 

all 


X 


X 


rNurin ^around 


v 

* A 


all 


X 


X 


North Dakota 










Ohio 


X 


all 


X 


X 


Oklahoma 


X 


all 


X 


X 


Oregon 


v 

A 


all 


X 


X v 


Ppn nsvlvania 

• vnioy i vol lid 


v 

A 


all 


X 


X 


Rhode Island 


* Y 

A 


an 


v 

X 


v 

A 


South Carolina 


X 


all 


x 


Y 

_ A 


South Dakota 


X 


. all 


X 


X 


Tennessee 


s X 


all 


X 


X 


Texas 


X 


all 


X s ' 


X • 


Utah * 


X 


all 


X 


X 


Vermont 


X 


all 


X 


X 


Virginia 


X 


ah 


X 


/ 

X 


Virgin Islands 


X 


all 


X 


x ■ 


Washington 


X 


all ■ 


x . 


1 


West Virginia 










Wisconsin 


X ' 


all 




X 


Wyoming 


X 


all 


' X 


X 


Total 


: 45 


46 


39 7 


44 



Other 

Anyone requesting as long as supply 
lasts. 

Public and college (university) libraries. 
Libraries, other states, budget agencies, 
fctc. 

Libraries, some other states. 
Libraries, certain asspciations, Repre- 
sentatives, county commissioners, etc. 

The public upon request. 

Anyone who desires a copy. 

State budget officers of other states. 

Other states, private agencies, and 

others who request a copy. 

Libraries, chambers of commerce, other 

state budget officers, etc. 

Libraries, other states, on an exchange 

basis. 

College libraries and all 50 states. 
Other state governments and selected 
libraries. « * 

Libraries, research agencies, other-states 
>ipon request. 

Major universities, state libraries, other 
state governments. 
Some libraries^ 

State library apd other libraries. 

Others at budget sections. 

Other stat6s and libraries in Wyoming. 

40 



(Alabama, Colorado, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and West Virginia) apparently make little effort 
to publicize the budget document. Many others 
(such as Ohio, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Idaho, New 
Hampshire, and Missouri) send it to interested 
parties. In California, copies of the budget can 
be purchased. 
While the budget docunient itself is important, 



equally important is some assessment of what is 
in it. Some states, such as Illinois, have a program 
type of budget which highlights the spending and 
performance estimates for each agency. 

TabJe 5-12 indicates the content of fiscal 
impact notes that are required in the state's 
budget. The vast majority, 44 of 50,^ stipulate the 
current cost involved,* but only 41 of those 
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Table 5-12 

CONTENT OF STATE FISCAL NOTES 



■8 

O 
> 

c 

8 




State 



■8 

> 

1 

S 
u 



1 1. 

is 



Alabama 




X 




X 




- Montana 


X 


X , 


X 


X 


Alaska 




X 


X 


X 




Nebraska 




' X 


X 


X 


Arizona 




• 






• X 1 


Nevada 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Arkansas 












New Hampshire 


X 


X 


X • 




California 


X 


X 


X 


X 




New Jersey 


X 


X 


X 




Colorado 


X 


X 


X 


X 




New Mexico 


X ' 


X 


Xj 




Connecticut 


X 


X 


X 


X 




New York 


X 


X 




Delaware 




X 


X 




X 2 


North Carolina 


X 


X 


1 x. 


X 


Florida 


x • 


X 


X 


X ' 


X 3 


North Dakota * 


X 


"X 


x« 


X 


Georgia 




X 


X 






Ohio 


* X 


X 


X 


X 


Hawaii 


X 




X 




X 4 


Oklahoma 










Idaho 


X 


A 


X 


X* 




Oregon 




X 


X 


X 


Illinois 


X 


\ 


X 


X 




Pennsylvania 


X 


X 


* 




Indiana* 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Rhode Island 




X 


X 




Iowa 




X 

f 


X 


X 




South Carolina 




> 






Kansas 


X 


X 


X 


X 




'South Dakota 




X ' 


X 


X 


Kentucky 












Tennessee 




X 


X 




Louisiana 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Texas 




X 


X 




Main* - 




X 


' X 






Utah 




xC 


X 


X 


Maryland 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Vermont 




X 


X 




Massachusetts 




X 








Virginia 




X 


X 


X 


Michigan 


X 


X 


X 


x , 




Washington 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Minnesota 




X 


X 


X 




West Virginia 


X 

<*• 


X 


X 


X 


Mississippi - 




. X 


X 






Wisconsin 




X 


X 


X 


Missouri 




X 


X 






Wyoming 
Total 


24 


44 


41 


31 



o v 

*> 2 

V S 

8 § S 

a. </) u 



X 7 



X» 



X 10 



8 



1 Arijton«i No formal fiscal note. Staff reports by memo on impact of fiscal bill. 
^Delaware: Relevant daja and prior fiscal year cost information. 
'^♦Fldrlda: Mechanical defects and effective date. * 
"Hawaii: No standard format— may include one or all. 
'Idaho: Occasionally. 

'Kentucky: Staff reports are prepared in lieu offiscal note. 
'Nebraska: Rationale to support the bill. * 
'North Dakota: A two-year projection is included^* i 

'Oklahoma: (a) Recent appropriations for same program or agency, (b) agency request and justification, (c) executive 
.recommendation; (d) conference notes; (e) summary of bill's progress through legislature. 
"Utah: Goal and planning analysis'prepared by legislative council staff. 1 



SOURCE. Council of State Governments, State Legislative Appropriations Process, Lexington, KY, Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1975, p.*103. 
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"A * : ; 

reports the source of revenue, while Kentucky 
and Arizona prepare or act on a staff report 
rather than a formal statement. 

Four states have adopted economic impact 
statements procedures. 12 California jfrrjfvides 



highlight the future projected cost, while only 3^1 
show the proposed source of revenue, and eveti 
fewer (24) indicate the intent or purpose of the\ 
bill. Some- of these fiscal notes are not clearly % 
visible to the public. Idaho only occasionally 



that the legislative analyst for" the rules commit- 
tee of either house is responsible for obtaining 
information showing the effect on employment, 
the costs of goods and services, and general 
. economic iiripact. Florida law fnandates that 
, agency staff publish a statement with the 

• proposed bill which provides information on 
costs to all persons involved and to the agency, 
and also assesses the social and economic 
benefits. Illinois requires impact statements 
from the Pollution Control Board on all proposed 

•rules and regulations. Washington requires 
impact information on bills relating to local 
school districts.' 

In addition to these four states, some legisla- 
tures (notably Nevada's and Wisconsin's) require 

. bills to include predictions of their impact on 
local government revenues. Vermont, Hawaii, 
and Maryland *also use formal capital improve- 
ment plans which outline long-range plans for , 
major expenditure items and increase the oppor- 
tunity- for citizen awareness and comment. 13 

Despite the aforementioned examples, most 
states do not emphasize budgeting mechanisms 
which would maximize citizen participation. 

• Common Cause has a state budget program 
which places emphasis on twa reforms involving 
citizen participation: * - 

1) a chance for meaningful public participa- 
tion in the early stages of executive budget 
formulation, and 

2) executive budget documents should contain 
Retailed information about alternatives that 
allow people outside each agency to make 
meaningful choices of budget priorities. 14 

Common Cause cites two states as examples of 
meeting each of these reforms. Massachusetts, 
since 1974, has required the secretaries of 
departments to hold public hearings on detailed 
budget requests prepared by agency heads, with * 
the Governor's proposed budget showing the 
agency's request and explaining any different 
figure. Wisconsin has a prpg^m type of budget 
which organizes agency budgets into functional 
areas, with brief statements of each program's 
purpose within the broader functional area. 

In general, state practices are not geared 
toward eliciting substantial citizen participation 
V in the formulation of state budgets. Some of the 
reasons are historical, revolving around the 
methods by which legislators and other elected 



public officials seek citizen support and obtain 
public feedback. These do not lend themselves 
easily to a formal hearing or advisory committee 
structure. In addition, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, the geographic size and population 
dispersion of many states makes/formal public 
information and opinion gathering difficult to 
pursue effectively. 

DIRECT ELECTORAL CONTROLS 
OVER FISCAL ACTIVITY 

State Constitutional and 
StStutory Initiatives and Referenda 15 

The initiative and referendum are political 
institutions which place direct control over the 
outcomes of governmental decisions in the hands 
of citizens. They are called forms of "direct 247 
democracy" to contrast them with the devices of a 
representative system, whereby the voter merely 
select^is or her representatives. 18 Some include 
the recall as part of the direct democracy 
package, but the recall does not change the role of 
citizens directly, or strictly speaking, influence 
legislation. 

The initiative anfl referendum, of course, date 
back to the Progressive Era (1900-20) but, were 
not new even at that time. They had existed in one 
form or another since the nation's founding, 
While early 19th century legislatures made 
ordinary law by statute, voters through referen- 
da even then approved constitutional provisions 
and sometimes could initiate constitutional 
conventions. Indeed they could, and sometimes 
did, write statute law into constitutipns by 
making detailed provisions in the constitutional 
conventions, which were then ratified by popular 
vote. William Munro notes that even the 18th 
century constitutions bf Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and I^ew Hampshire provided for 
citizen authority to instruct their representa- 
tives in the state legislature. 17 However, the 
application of the initiative and referendum to * 
localities, and their widespread use in ma^jjnew 
states, was a substantial expansion if nota minor 
political revolution in the period 1900-20. 

Use of the initiative and referendum was 
advocated for two basic purposes. Some Progres- 
sives wanted to restore power to the people by 
reestablishing^their right to self-government. 
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Table 5-13 

STATES WITH DIRECT DEMOCRACY PROVISIONS, 1976 



Statutory 
initiative 

S 

S a 



Statutory 
Referendum 



3 



s 

•3 



State 



r' 




Alabama 












Montana 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Alaska 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Nebraska 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Arizona ' 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Nevada 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Arkansas 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


New Hampshire 








X 




California 


X 


X 


X 


X 


. X 


New Jersey 






X 


X 


X 


Colorado 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


New Mexico 








X 




Connecticut 












New York 








X 




Delaware 












North Carolina 








X 




FloHda 


X 






X 


X 


North Dakota 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Georgia 






X 


* 


X 


Ohio 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Hawaii 












Oklahoma 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Idaho 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Oregon 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Illinois x 


X 






X 


X 


Pennsylvania 






X 


X 


X 


Indiana 












Rhode Island 




1 




X 


X 


Iowa 








X 


X 


South Carolina 






X 


X . 


X 


Kansas 








X 


X 


South Dakota 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Kentucky 






X 


X 


X 


Tennessee 












Louisiana 






X 






Texas 






X 




X 


Maine 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Utah 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Maryland 








X 


X 


Vermont 






X 


X 


X 


Massachusetts 


X 


X 


X 


X 


* X 


Virginia 






X 


X 


X 


Michigan 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Washington 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Minnesota 






X 




X 


West Virginia 






X 




X 


Mississippi < 












Wisconsin 








. X 


X 


Missouri 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Wyoming 




X 


X 


X 


X 














Total 


17 


21 


32 


39 


38 



SOURCE. Council of State Governments, Book of the States 7976 77 1 Lexington, KY, Council of State Government*, 1976, pp. 176, 
216-8. 



This tended often to be crude "antilegislative" 
antagonism. Others wanted to reestablish repre- 
sentative government by making legislatures 
more responsive to the will of the people. This 
was aimed more at "reform* 1 than the former. 
Many thought that the people would not have to 
act often, but the threat of direct action would 
eliminate log rolling, political bosses and 
"ripper 11 legislation or wholesale granting of 
franchises. In turn, this would encourage high 



minded and uncorrupted individuals to enter 
legislatures, 

Three separate types of issues can be settled 
through the initiative and referendum process. 
The constitutional amendment procedure by 
initiative exists in 17 states. 10 Any item, includ- 
ing fiscal matters such as tax exemptions for 
groups or individuals, can be proposed for the 
voters to ratify. The requirements for signatures 
of the petition range from 20,000 in North Dakota 
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and 3%. of the recent gubernatorial vote in 
Massachusetts, to 15% of the largest number of 
votes for a state officer at the last general election 
in Wyoming. Eight percent of the previous 
gubernatorial vote is a common figure. Some 
states require a distribution of signatures among 
counties or legislative districts. A majority of 
electors casting ballots on the initiative is 
generally sufficient to pass it. In state's without 
this type of initiative? only constitutional ( con-. 
ventions (which mu&t^be approved by the voters 
in all states but Delaware) can amend the 
constitution. S?e Table 5-Ujor the states which 
permit each kind of direct democracy. 

The traditional initiatives at the state level 
involve statutory law and are of two kinds. 
Direct initiatives used in 13 states place mea- 
sures immediately before the electorate. Indirect 
types in five states are sent to the legislature for 
action first and then go onto the ballot if no action 
takes place. Three states use both types. In 
addition to these 21 states, all of which have local 
initiative procedures, 11 more have the initiative 
procedure at the local level only. Thus 32 of the 
states (nearly two-thirds) have some experience 
with the initiative. 

The referendum exists in some form in 42 of the 
50 states. In 39 states, statutory enactments are 
subject to, or may be subject to, popular 
ratification. In 23 cases, citizens may petition 
directly and force the matter to a vote % . In 16 
states, the legislature may refer a matter to the 
voters and/or the constitution may require that 
certain matters (i.e., the authorization of debt) be 
^settled by a popular vote. In general, the number 
of petitioners required for, a referendum ranges 
from'7,000 voters in South Dakota and 3% of the 
votes last cast for Governor in Massachusetts to 
Wyoming's requirement for 15% of those voting in 
the last election Bistributed among two-thirds of 
the counties. Of these 39 states, 35 also have some 
referenda provisions available to some or all 
local units of government. Three additional 
states without state referenda laws do have a 
referenda procedure for their localit ies, for a total 
of 42 states with some experience. With few 
exceptions, a majority vote is required for 
approval. 

There are 15 states which have all five of these 
popular procedures, constitutional initiative, 
statutory initiative at the state and local levels, 
and statutory referendum at the state and local 
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levels. These "fully participatory" states are 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Massa-, 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and South Dakota. " 



ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 

In general, citizen initiatives, whether consti- 
tutional orstatutory, have not been well received 
by the voters in recent years. 19 State Govern- 
ment News reporting voter approvals in 1972 and 
1976 November balloting, indicated that only 
about a quarter of citizen-initiated measures got a 
favorable vote. In 1972, seven of 26 petition 
initiatives were approved, while ten of 39 were 
approved in 1976, for a total of 17 out of 65. Of 
these 65 elections, about half, or 34, involved 
fiscal matters, and nine of them passed— 
approximately the overall ratio. Most fiscal 249 
initiatives were designed to reduce state expen- 
ditures rather than to establish new taxes or 
bond issues, indicating a stronger antispending 
mood among initiative sponsors* 

One noted initiative defeated was the 1972 
Watson initiative in California, which would 
have liipited state expenditures to a declining 
share of personal income taxes, limited property 
taxfes, and reduced income taxes. Favored by 
Governor Ronald Reagan, it only received 44% 0 f 
all votes cast. Colorado voted down an initiative 
in 1976 which wpuld have repealed the sales tax 
on food and instituted a mineral severance tax 
and high<y corporate taxes. It also voted down 
anotherproposal to require voter approval before 
state or local governments could raise taxes or 
initiate new ones. In the same year, Montana 
defeated an initiative to limit state spending until 
1983 and to reduce by 15% a year the amount of 
federal funds the jjatejuuld receive until it 
reached zero in 1984. In 1972, Michigan turned 
down a property tax limit for school financing to - 
be repl&ced by state funds, and Osegon likewise 
denied an initiative to prohibit property tax 
levies for school operating expenses. 

These initiatives were concentrated in a few . 
states. Four states had over half of the total- 
Colorado with 13, California with ten, plus 
Oregon and Michigan with seven each. 

One of the most recent fiscal initiatives, of 
course, is 'Proposition 13 in California and its 
impact appears to be enormous. Pg.ssed in June 
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1978, it limits property taxes to 1% of assessed 
value, limits yearly increases in assessments to 
2%, rolls back assessments to the 1975-76 level, 
imd makes it difficult to select pr increase 
alternative taxes to replace property tax rev- 
enues. The enactment of this ^initiative, ap- 
proved by 65% of the electorate, spurred at- 
tempts by citizens and legislative bodies in other 
states to adopt measures with similar objectives. 
In November 1978, 13 states had such measures 
on their ballots. These were Arizona, .Colorado, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Texas. 

Despite Proposition 13 and parallel efforts 
elsewhere, popular initiative generally does not 
guarantee widespread support. Why? First, the 
t . initiative and petition route is a mass effort 
which can be concentrated in certain areas by 
250 inlere sts or groups with jgfiergy and money, 
achieving the 5% to 15% of tfelast gubernatorial 
vote necessary to plafc& the rffatter on the ballot. 
This, however, is no assurance of widespread 
support, particularly since many people will sign 
petitions without any commitment-evtfh to vote 
\ for the proposal. Secpnd, many of the defeated 
proposals threatened the existence of established 
programs by drastic curtailment of taxes. 
Substantial debate, on both sides of the issue, 
plus whatever influence public officials had over 
voters, no doubt led to the defeat of many fiscal 
initiatives. 

> Constitutional initiatives, as compared to 
statutory proposals, have not fared much bet- 
ter. 20 Ten of 31 in a four-year period between 1972 
and 1975 were adopted— about one-third. Colora- 
* do, which adopted four of seven, including one 
which prohibited funding the 1976 Olympics and 
Ohio, which voted down all eight proposals, 
considered the most proposals. A total of 13 
states considered constitutional initiatives, and 
seven adopted one or more. 

Legislative proposals do much better than 
citizen initiatives.. In the six years from 1970 
through 1975, state legislatures proposed 1,221 
constitutional changes or other measures of 
statewide applicability. A total of 823 or 67% 
were approved. Only 14 of 30 proposals from 
constitutional conventions were adapted by the 
voters, and only 12 of 34 initiated by the voters 
themselves, Tables 5-14 and 5*15 provide a 
detailed breakdown, Of these issues, 251 orabout 
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Table 5-15 

SUBSTANTIVE CHANGES IN STATE CONSTITUTIONS PROPOSED AND ADOPTED 

1970-71, 1972-73, 1974-75 



Subject Matter 

Proposals of Statewide 

Applicability 
Bill of Rights 
Suffrage^nd Elections 
Legislative Branch 
Executive Branch 
Judicial Branch 
Local Government 
Taxation and Finance 
State and Local Debt 
State Functions 

Amendment and Revision 
General Revision Proposals 
Miscellaneous Provisions 
Local Amendments 



Total Proposed 



Total Adopted 



. Percentage Adopted 

1970-71 1972-73 1974-75 1970-71 1972-73 1974-75 1970-71 1972-73 1974-75 



300 
13 
39 
42 
27 

17 
21 
50 
25 
46 

13 
7 

103 



389 
26 
34 
46 
36 

35 
30 
85 
24 

.40 

19 
2 
12 
141 



253 
9 
23 
40 
34 

20 
13 
49 
18 

23 

8 
12 

4 . 
99 



176 
11 
23 
19 
22 

11 
15 
29 
10 
26 
7 
3 



4*8 



275 
22 
24 
25 
25 

26 
23 
56 
15 
36 

12 
1 

10 

93 



172 
6 
20 
27 
20 

19 
12 
33 
6 
16 

7 
3 
3 
85 



58.2% 

84.6 

59.0 

45.2 

81.5 

64.7 
.71.4 
58.0 
40.0 
56.5 
53.8 
42.9 

46.6 



70.7% 

84.6 

70.6 

54.3 

69.4 

74.3 
76.7 
65.9 
62.5 
90.0 

63.1 
50.0 
83.3 
65.9 



SOURCE: Council of State Governments, Book of the States, 1976-77, Lexington, KY, Council of State Governments, 1976, p. 165. 



67.9% 
66.7 
86.9 
67.5 
58.8 

95.0, 

92.3 

67.3 

33.3 

69.6 

87.5 

25.0 

75.0 

85.9 
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a fifth, dealt with taxation (184) or with state and 
local qjebt (67). Of the 251, 149 (59%) were 
approved. The enactment rate here was slightly 
lower than the overall rate of 67%. 

Limitations on local goveVnment' taxes and 
expenditures often can be exceeded only by 
popular referendum, thus providing a direct 
citizen control mechanism. In most cases, th^se 
limits are attached to' the* property tax because 
property normally yields the majority of local 
revenue from -own sources. Many of the limita- 
tions date back to the period between, 1870 and 
1940, and were an attempt to restrain expendi- ' 
tures of local units during , recessions— es- 
pecially the 1930s Depression. 2 \Property tax rate 
and levy limits, then, affect localities more than 
states, since states do nol rely generally on < 
property taxes. v 

The most widely used restriction on localgov- 
252 ernments takes the form of a limit on the 
maximum allowable property tax rate. Thirty- 
seven states have property tax rate limitations, 
with about two-thirds (27) having some provi- 
sion for local referenda to exceed the allowable 
.rate. Seventeen states authorize voter override 
referenda for all types of local government, six 
• authorize voter override referenda in .certain 
functional areas such as education, and thfee 
* others authorize only certain types of local gov- 
ernment ^other than school districts tcf submit 
"such increases to the voters. 22 1 

Ten states n gw impose a levy limitation on one 
or more types of local government..Thi§ form of 
limitation means that a local government is < 
restricted to approximately the same amount of 
revenue from the property tax in the current year 
as it received in the past year. Levy limitations - 
relate to bpth the taTbase and the tax rate. 
Provision for* voter override is provided in most 
states imposing this type of limit." An analysis 
of recent levy limitations suggests that they exert 
an influence on the growth of local property tax 
revenues in a state, although they-do not seem to 
exert much effect on state-local expenditures in 
the aggregate. 

Local tax rate limitations often causediat least 
temporary difficulties to local units, anjl some- 
times were disdstrou^in their immediate impact. 
Services wete cut and employees laid off. 
Therefore, in thosej units where voter referen- 
dums couhd ease the limit, citizens had almost life 
and death Control over the Ideal jurisdiction. 



. They often rejected ptoposajs. ACIR's 1962 
recommendations, among others, called for (1) 
provision for state agency administrative relief 
and voter relief if limitations should be imposed 
(the Corfhnission generally opposes such limits) 
and indicated that (2) the electorate should 
always have the authority to initiate by petition a 
vote on proposals to exceed . prescribed tax 
limitations. 24 

-Usually a simple majority of voters is required 
for approval, although at least four states require 
55% or more of the voters to ratify the additional 
levy, and in two other states as much as two 
thirds of the voters must approve certain kinds of 
levies*. 

Table 5-16 provides some information about* 
local tax limit referenda, as reported in the 
ACIR/ICMA survey. About 35% of both munici- 
palities and counties reported attempting Mo 
obtain voter approval for tax limit changes. Twb- 
hundred-si*ty-bne individual munfeipal issues 

, were considered by voters in 203 municipalities 
during the three-year pferiod, of which 132 
passed-a rate of 51%. This is lower than the 

, county passage rate of 60%, based op approval of 
28 issues but of 47 put to a vote in 25 coynties. The 
total rate of approved Issues per reporting unit of 
government was similar at 28% of counties (28 
approved issues from 100 reporting counties) and 
26% for municipalities (132/502). Nearly 20% of 
municipal and 25% of county referenda were 
initiated by citizen action, 

BOND AUTHORIZATIONS 
States 

Even in a period of strong voter opposition to . 
bond elections, states have done reasonably well 
when they have chosen to put measures on the 
ballot. An examination of the issu6s reported in 
State Government News indicates that in the fall 
elections for five years from 1972 to 1976, 97 
issues were voted upon and 60 were approved, an 
approval.rate of 62%. Only 17 states chose to put 
issues before the voters, and many only went to 
the polls dnce in this period. On the other hand, 
Alaska voters approved .15 of 18 issues. New 
Jersey and Rhode Island also tried over ten times, 
with the former receiving assent five out of 13 ' 
attempts and the latter nine of 15 times. There 
was a tendency for these three states to put up a 
large number of issues at a few elections. 



Table 5-/6 . s 

TAX REFERENDA IN MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES DURING 1975-77 



502 Municipalities Reporting Wer Approval 
Required for Tax Limit Changes 

(35.4% of reporting cities) 1 
Municipalities Holding Elections 
Total Issues 
Passed 

Issues Due to' Citizen Initiatives 1 

100 Counties Reporting Voter Approval 
Required for Tax Limit Changes 

(35^.8% of reporting counties) 
Counties Holding Elections 
Total Issues 
Total Passed 

Issues Due to Citizen Initiatives 1 
'Issues due to citizen initiative included ir\ total issues. 

^~ R f£ lirf e £ tiUed " GtiZe r Part . ici .P atlon in fisca! Decision Making-1977," conducted by ACIR tn cooperation with the 
International City Management Association, 1978. win »ic 



1975 


1976 


19^ 


Total 






» 
• 


203 


59 


74 


70 


261 


71 r 


96 


94 




32(45%) 


54(56%) 


46(49%) 


132(51%) 


12 


9 


23 


44 


6 ' 


11 


8 


25 


13 


25 


9 


47" 


4(31%) 


17(68%) 


7(78%) 


28(60%) 


2 


-> 4 


3 


9 
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Table 5-17 

NOVEMBER 1956 BOND REFERENDA IN ALASKA, 
NEW JERSEY, AND RHODE ISLAND 



Purpose 
Rural Schools 
Educational Facilities 
Senior Citizen Housing 
Housing ^ 
Water Suppfy, Pollution Control 
Mental Health, Others 
Mental Health and Hospitals 
Firefighting Training Facilities 
Firefighting Training Facilities 
Justice, Correctional Facilities 

Correctional Facilities 
Highways, Trails, Ferries . 
Roads 

Public Transportation 
Parks and Recreation 

Parks and Recreation 
Airports 

Airports ' 

Fish and Game Facilities 

University of Alaska 

Vietnam Veterans Bonus 
Solid, Waste Management 
Sewage Facilities 
State House Facilities 
Water Supply 

Totals 



Amount 
(in millions). 

$ 59.0 i 
12.7 
7.5 
' 25.0 
120.0 

80.0 
14.7 

7.1 

1.0 
10.6 

13.9 : v 

53.0 
'6.8 
2.1 ■ 
1.25 

6.6 ~ 
6.8 
1.7 
29.0 

17.7 ' 

10.0 
0.7 
9.0 

> 2.0 
3.8 



Alaska 
Pass Fail 
X 



New Jersey 
Pass Fail 



X 
X 

X 



Rhode Island 
Pass , Fail 



/ 



X 
X 
X 



X A. 



X 

X- 



6 3 3 0 3 1 10 
. " $501.95 $162.40 $34.90 $225.00 0 $33.70 $45.95 
SOURCE: Sme Government News, Lexington, KY, Council of State Governments, December 1976, pp. 2-6. 



As Table 5-17 indicates, these same three 
states? submitted 25 bond issues^ the voters in 
1976. While only 12 were appro/ed, this encom- 
passed 84% of the proposed amoljnt of indebted- 
ness. Voters tended to support the larger issues. 
There was son^e tendency to break out smaller 
jtems such as $700,000 in solid waste manage- 
ment in New Jersey from the large '$9 million 
sewage facilities proposal. Usually, however, 
they are placed together to let the smaller item 
"ride on the back" of the larger. The items to be 
voted on ranged widely from fire training 
facilities to water supply and pollution'control 
facilities. The most common type of proposal 
involved some use of water. Transportation 
made up another important category, as did 



educational and housing proposals. Voters in 
Rhode Island were considerably more selective 
than those in the two other states, favoring oply 
three of ten issues. 

\ 

STATE AND LOCAL DEBT . V 

Authorizing governmental indebtedness at the 
state and local levels is a well established 
tradition. All but five states now require votes 
for local general obligation, long-term debt (such 
as for buildup fire stations or city halls) « The 
exceptions are Connecticut, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and Tennessee, and the latter 
two states require.it for some specific types of 
local issues. j 
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Table 5-/8 

RESULTS OF STATE, AND LOCAL BOND ISSUE ELECTIONS, 1950-75 



Year 


' Approved Amount 


Percent 


Defeated Amount 


Percent 




t1 117 


76% 


f iaW Aft") "JAA 

$ 497,983,399^ 


Sin/ 

24% 


1951 


' ..2,249,602,957 


88 


301 174 fi4fl 

1,1/ *t,o*tu 


19 


1952 


2,383,970,390 


84 


458 278 500 ' 


10 


1953* 


1,851,594,537 


83 


388769 450 


17 


1954 


2,781,901,503 


84 


544.154550 


16 


1955 






1 C*>>! >IC0 QT1 

1 ,5x4,453,871 


35 


1956 


4.642.488.809 


87 


fifi^ AAQ 4Q? 

003,007/t;7<iC, , 


1 0 


1957 


' 2,733,435,486 


77 


806 795 602 




'1958 


3,728,455,966 


75 


1263.754.101 


25 


1959 


2,752,942,4^4 % 


/ 72 


1 087 633 605 


28 


1960 


S Qlfi qqi 404 


03 


1 rtrt7 OOn i1A 

1,007,889,410 


15 


1961 


0 ^44 307 ftSft 


0/ 


1 OCO £A£ 

1 ,2o3,o0o,943 


33 


1962 


4,263.609.903 


70 


1 Run 44^ 




1963 


,3,626,886,529 


'63 


2,156,807,833 


37' 


1964 


5,715,400,806 


78 


1,582,926,2^8 


.22 


1965 


5,611,653,628 


73 


2,095,491,659 


• 

27 


1966 


6,515,833,687 


77 


1,944,831,423 


, " 23 


1967 


7,365,194,080 


74 


2^49704766 


26 


1968 


^ 8,686,075,169 


54 


7,459,875,274 


46 


1969 


4,286,542,050 " 


40 


6,534,047,453 


60 


1970 


5,366,441,359 ' 


63 


3;194,042,145 


37 


1971 


3,142,846,335 ' 


35 


5,862,362,912 


65 


1972 


7,875,500,983 


64 


4,445,857,080 


36 


1973 


6,306,039,592 


52 


5,800,848,114 


48 


1974 


8,021,389,589 


62 


4,865,370,237 


38 


1975 


3,392,270,729 

l 


29 


8,184,238,481 


' . 71 



SOURCE Advisor>£ommission on Intergovernmental Relations Understanding the Market for State and Local Debt, M-104, Wash- 
ington, DC U.S. Government Printing Office, May 1976, p. 30. 
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In 14 states, such popular approval is required 
by the Constitution, in nine others it is controlled 
by both statutory and constitutional provision, 
and in 22 others it is required only by statute. In 
32 states, only a majority vote is required. In 11, 
either generally or for special purposes, a 
majority of from three-fifths to two-thirds is 
required. In Nebraska and Nor n th Dakota, a 
specified percentage of voter participation is 
required for certain classes of debt* 

The concern about bond elections could lead to 
the current conclusion that very few bond issues 
pass and that the voters have been holding their 



purse strings tightly for some time, if not forever. 
This is not true. The explosion in state and local 
spending since World War II has been partly 
fueled by .an explosion in state, and local 
borrowing. Table 5-18 makes this clear. The 
yearly percentage of state and local bond issues 
that have been approveihas exceeded 80% on six , 
occasions since 1950. Only in three years hfiwe, 
over half of total proposed funding amounts befen 
defeated* At the same time, the period since 1970 
has seen significantly lower approval percen- 
tages, with the lowestin i975, when only 29% of 
all proposed amounts were approved* Voter 
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Table 5-/9 

STATE AND LOCAL DEBT AS A PERCENTAGE OF NET TOTAL DEBT AND 

NET PUBLIC DEBT, 1950-74 
(in billions) 





1 Oldl 




1 Old! 


t 


State and 1 


State ai 




Private 


Total 


Stafp 


Total 


1 t\r* a ! Porrant 

Lucai rerceni 


Local Per 


Year 


and Public 

Will 1 UUIIV> 


Pnhlir 


dllU LUvdl 


r rlValC 


Tntal 
1 Oldl 


lOtai rill 






^ j/jy.4 


C in 7 
> AjJ 


> 250. y 


* 

4.2% ^ 


8.6% 


1951 


524.0 


241 8 


23 3 


2fl2 2 


4 A * 


Q A 
7.0 


1952 


555.2 


248.7 


25.8 


306.5 


4.6 


'10.4 


1953 


586.4 


256.7 


* 28.6 


329.7 


4.9 


11.1 


1954 


612.0 


263.6 

4 


33.4 


348.4 


^5.5 


12 7 




003.0 


U J.D 


*U. I 


jy/./ 


C 0 

b.z 


15.0 


1956 


698.4 


271.2 


44.5 


427 2 


fi 4 




1957 


' 728.3 


,274.0 


48.6 


454.3 


6.7 


17.7 


1958 


769.6 


287.2 


53.7 


482.4 


7.0 


18.7 


1959 


833.0" 


304.7 

<* 


59:6 


528.3 


7.2 


19.6 


1960 


874.2 


via 1 


CA Q 


CCC 1 

566.1 


7.4 


21.1 


1961 


930.3 


321 2 


7ft ^ 

/U.J 






01 Q 

/ i.y 


J962 


966.0 


335.9 


, 77.0 


660.1 


7.7 „ 


22.9 


1%3 


1,070.9 


348.6 


83.9 


722.3 


7.8 


• 24.1 


1964 


.1,151.6 


361.9 ; 


90.4 


789.7 


7.9 


24.9 


1965 


1,244.1 


373.7 4 


98.3 


. 870.4 


7.9 


26.3 


1966 


1,341.4 


387.9 


104.8 „ 


; 953.5 


7.8 


27.0 


1967 


1,435.5 


, 408.3 


112.8 


1,027.2 


7.9 - 


27.6 


1968 


1,582.5 • 


437.1 


•123.9 


1,145;4 : 


7.8 


28.3 


1969 « 


1,736.0 ' 


453.2 


133.3 


1,282.9 


7.7 


, 29.4 


1970 


1,868.9 


484.9 


145.0 * 


1,384.0 


. '7.8 


' 29.9 


1971 


* 2,045.8 


528.2 


.162.4 


1,517.6 


7.9 


30.7 


1972 


2,270.2 


557.6 


175.0 


V12.7 


7.7 


4 31.4 


1973 


2,525.8 


593.4 


184.5 


1,932.4 


7.3 


31.1 


1974 


2777.3 


642.9 


205.6 f 


2,134.4 


7.4 


32.0 



k J 4 

SOURCE Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Understanding ihe Market for State and Local Debt, M-104, Wash* 
ington, DC, U.S. Government Printing Office, May 1976, p. 34. s 



* has increased some eightfold since 1950, much 
faster than governmental debt, although part of 
this is no doubt due to the artificially low levels 
of private spending during World War II. 

Not more ( than half of the total state-local 
indebtedness has been authorized by voters. 
Often,, the voting public ratifies only general 
obligation long-term obligations, 20 and these 
total about 54% of the total debt, down from 78%, 
of all debt in 1952. About 47% of all state debt and' 
57% of local debt is of this sort. The remainder is 
mostly in the form of limited liability obligations 



support clearly has declined in the , 1970s % but it is 
too soon to tell if this is a long term trend or due to 
peculiarities, of this 'decade: 

State and local debt peaked in 1964 at 7.9% of 
total public and private debt, and is now slightly 
under that at 7.4%. It has continued to grow, 
however, as a percentage of total public debt 
(federal, state and local)* now constituting about 
one-third (32%). In the quarter century from 1950 
to 1974, state and local debt multiplied some 
tenfold, while federal debt approximately 
doubled. Table 5-19 indicates that private debt 



s 



repaid by revenues or charges from a specific 
project, such as. a sewage plant, and a smaller 
amount in short-term loans, mostly for tax 
anticipation notes or similar uses at the local 
level. Referenda for limited liability obligations 
are much less common than for general obligation 
bonds. 

The purposes of state and local long-term debt 
are changing. Table 5-20 indicates the shifts. 
Education has dropped significantly as a percen- 
tage of total debt since its peak of 35% in 1962. 
Transportation also has decreased significantly. 
Industrial aid bonds peaked in the late 1960s, 
while in 1973 and 1974 expenditures for pollution 
control devices increased dramatically. * 

MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY BOND REFERENDA, 
1975-77 

Municipal and county government bond refer- 
enda are not uncommon, although certainly* 
not as widespread as school bond issues. The 
1978 ACIR/ICMA survey of all municipalities 
over 10,000 and all counties over 50,000 indicated 
that nearly 30% of reporting municipalities and 
20% of reporting cpunties held one or more 



referenda in the 1975 through 1977 period, as 
outlined in Table 5-21, 

About 76% of all municipal and 61% of all 
county bond referenda were approved, with 
fairly stable passage rates over the three years. 
The municipal approval rate was higher than 
municipal tax limit referenda [Table 5-16), 
Suggesting that bond elections may be perceived t 
by local voters as directed at a specific, hence , 
more acceptable, purpose rather than merely the 
need for additional funds. This approval rate is a 
good deal higher than the most recent school 

t district record [Tabl% 5-23) and somewhat higher 
than the state bond referenda rate of 62%., The 
approval rate for counties is about the same as 
county tax limit referenda, but higher than 
-school bonds and comparable to approval rates 
for state bond referenda. 

In actual numbers, 414 municipalities held 997 
bond referenda over the period, an average of 
about 2.4 per locality. *The-county rate was only 257 

, about one-half, with 56 counties holding 73 bond 
referenda (1.3 per county). Almost a third, or 317 
of 997 municipal referenda yvere begun by citizen 
initiatives in 121 cities. The overall number of 



Table 5-20 

STATE AND LOCAL LONG-TERM DEBT CLASSIFIED BY PURPOSE, 
SELECTED YEARS, J9$9-74 

(percent) . * 



Total 

100% 
100, 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1 Less than 0.5% 

/ 

SOURCE Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Understanding the Market tor State and Local Debt, M-104, Wash- 
ington, DC, U.S. Government Printing Office, May 1976, p. 15. 









Transporta- 


' Public ' 


r 

Industrial 


Pollution 




Year 


Schools 


Utilities 


tion 


Housing 
i 


Aid 


Control 


Other 


1959 


30% 


15% 


12% 


4% 






39% 


1962 


' 35 


15 


14 


4 


1% 




31 


1967 


31 


14 


8 


3 


9 




35 


1968 


29 


12 


10 


3 


10 




36 


1969 


28 


12 - 


14 


3 


O 1 




• 44 


1970 


28 


13 


8 


1 


9 1 




50 


1971 


24 


15 


11 


4 


1 




45 


1972 


23 


13 


9 


4 


2 




49 


1973 


21 


15 


6, 


5 


1 


9% 


43 


1974 


22 


14 


4 


2 


2 


10 


46 



310 



* • V 
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Table 5-27 








BOND REFERENDA DURING 1 975-77 IN MUNICIPALITIES ANDCOUNTIES 


414 Municipalities Holding Elections 


1975 


1976 


1977 ✓ 

y Y 


Total 


(28.5% of reporting units) 










loiai /viunicipdMues 


1 74 


152 


179 ■ 


505 


Ballot Issues 




ZOO 


Tin 

339 


997 * 


Issues Approved 1 


280 (76%) 


203 (70%) 


269 (79%) 


752 (76%) 


Issues Due to Citizen Initiatives ' v 






(number of cities) 1 


59 (29) 


109 (41) 


149 (51) 


317 (121) 


58 Counties Holding Elections - 










(18.8% of reporting units) 










Total Counties 


16 


22 


18 


56 b 


Ballot Issues 


18 


29 


26 


73 


Issues Approved 


11 (61%) 


17 (59%) 


17 (65%) 


45 461%) 


Issues Due to Citizen Initiatives 






(number of counties) 


8 (7) 


5(4) 


7(6) 


20 (17) 


1 Gtizen initiated referenda included in preceding totals. 










Fewer elections were reported year by year than for the entire three-year 


period (58). This is 


apparently a reporting error. 


SOURCE- Survey entitled "Citizen Participation in Fiscal Decision Making-197?," conducted bv ACIR in cooDeration with the 


international City Management Association, 1 978. 
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municipal citizen-initiated referenda seems to be 
increasing, as well as the number initiated in 
each^ity. Counties had about 30% of their total 
issues initiated by citizens (20, of 73). 

Table 5 -22 places the municipal bond referenda 
within the context of all municipal referenda. A 
total of 1,322 elections were held for all purposes 
between 1975 and 1977, averaging almost one per 
municipality over the three-year period (al- 
though of course, some localities held several). 
Tax limit referenda were the most common, with 
bond and nonfiscal issues about equal in number. 

The propensity to conduct bond referenda is 
not a function of municipal si^e for smaller 
jurisdictions, hi*t increases dramatically for 
cities over 100,000. Northeast cities tend to go to 
the polls less frequently than those in other 
regions, with westeni cities somewhat more 
likely to rely on popular voting. Central cities 
were slightly more likely to hold referenda than 
independent cities, particularly if the issues were 
nonfiscal. Suburban cities used referenda least of 
the three jurisdictional types, though overall* 
there was a clear tendency for council-manager 
cities to hold referenda more often than mayor- 
council municipalities. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT REFERENDA" 

Approval of general obligation bonds for 
school purposes requires a vote of the citizens in 
32 states. Fourteen of these states (California, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
York, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Washington, 
and Virginia) require specified percentages in 
excess of a bare majority for approval. Mississip- 
pi, for example, requires a 54% approval of those 
voting. In 15 states, some but not all school 
systems require voter approval of bonded 
indebtedness. In three states (Alabama* Hawaii 
and Indiana), voter approval is not required. 

Tables 5-23 and 5-24 give an overview of the 
school district bond elections held between 1964 
and 1976. In this period, some 18,386 individual 
referenda in the 50 states were held, with over 
11,000 approved for an acceptance rate of 61.5%. 
This rate has been declining in recent years, 
however, even as the number of elections has 
decreased. The 391 approvals in fiscal 1976 were 
an all time low, as were the 770 elections held. No 
doubt, the gradual decline in the proportion of 
school age youngsters has something To do with 
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Table 5-22 








X 4 


, REFERENDA ON FISCAL AND OTHER MUNICIPAL ISSUES, 1975-77 J 




Municipalities 


Municipalities 


Municipalities 




Holding Bond 


Holding Tax Limit 


Holding Other 




Referenda 


Referenda 


Referenda 




( 


Percentage 




Percentage 




Percentage 






e it n 

of all Re- 




of All Re- 




of All Re- 




Number 


spondents 


k| 1 

Number 


spondents 


Number 


spondents 


Total 




OQ. CO/ 
ZO.D70 




1C AO/ 

35.4% 


A r\r 

40$ 


28.1% 


PoDulation Grouo 














Over 1 ,000,000 


2 


66.7 ' 


1 


33.3 


2 


66.7 


500,000 to 999,999 


9 


69.2 


6- 


42.9 


11 


78.6 


250,000 to 499,999 


12 


46.2 • 


17 


UJ.7 


• 1 ^ 

1 D 


^7 7 


100,000 to 249,999 


26 


36.1 


19 


28.4 


29 


41.4 


50,000 to 99,999 


42 


25.6 


.54 


33.3 


60 


38.0 


25>000 to 49,999 


106 


29.5 


126 


35.8 


99 


27.4 


10,000 to 24,999 


. 217' 


26.6 


2'7 9 > 


35.1 


190 


23.3 


Geographic Region 




























Northeast 


64 


19.5 


. 31 


9.4 


92 


27.3 


Northcentral * 


112 


•25.8 


231 


55.3 


112 


26.4 


South 


144 ' 


36.7 


112 


29.4 


95 


21.5 


West 


94 


31.6 


128 


44.3 


117 


40.5 


Metropolitan Status 














Central 


84 


34.1 


87 


36.0 


92 


37.9 


Suburban 


200 


24.4 


279 


34.8 


221 


27.0 


Independent 


1 130 


33.5 


136 


36.4 


93 


24.1 


Form of Government - 














Mayor-Council 


117 


22.7 


169 A 


33.9 


122 


23.6 


Council-Manager 


267 


31.6 


318 


38.3 


260 


31.0 


Commission 


13 


28.9 


14 


35.0 


12 


26.1 


Town Meeting 


15 


48.4 


1 


3.1 


8 


25.8 


Representative 




• 










Town Meeting 


2 


12.5 


0 


0 


4 


25.0 


SOURCfc: Survey entitled "Citizen Participation in Fiscal Decision Making— 1977/* 


conducted by ACIR in cooperation with the 


International City Management Association, 1978. 
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x . Table 5-23 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL BOND ISSUES VOTED 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1964-76 



ON 



Number of Elections 



Fiscal Year 
Ending 
June 30 

1964 ' 

1965 

1966 

1967. 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 
1975 
1976 

Total 



SOURCE- National Center for Education Statistics, Bond Sales for Public School Purposes, 1975-76 Washinnton 
of Education, p. 2. ' 



Held 






Approved 




AnnrnuMi 


(in percent 


2,071 


t 


1,501 


72/6% 


2,041 


• 




74.7 


1,745 




1,265 


72.5 


1,625 




1,082 


66.6 


1,750 




5 1,183 


67.6 


1,341 




762 


56.8 


1,216 


• 


647 


53.2 


1,086 




507 


46.7 


1,153 




542 


■ 47.0 ' 


1,273 . 




' 719 


56.5 


1,386 




779 


56.2 


929 




430 


46.3 


770 




391 


so.* 


0&386 

1 


i 


11,313 

» 


61.5% 



DC, U.S. Office 



0 
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Table. 5-24 

PAR VALUE OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL BONO ISSUES 
VOTED ON IN THE UNITED STATES, 1 964-76 



Fiscal Year 
Ending 
June 30 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

1974, 
1975 
1976 

Total 



Par Valued Bond Issues 
( n millions) 

Proposed 



$ 2,672 
3,129V 
„ 3,560 ^ 
3,063 
3,740 

3,913 
3,285 
3,337 
3,102 
3,988 

4,137 ' 
' 2,552 
2,103 

$44,581 





Approved 


Approved 


(in percent) 


$ 1,900 


71.1% 


2,485 


79.4 


2,652 


74.5 


2,119 


* 69.2 


2,338 


62.5 


1,707 


43.6 


1,627 


49.5 


1,381 • 


41.4 


1,365 


S4.0 


2,256 


56.6 


2,193 


' 53.0 


1,174 


46.0 


969 


' 46.0 


$24,166 


54.2% 



SOURCE National Center for Edujfion Statistics, Bond Sales for Public School Purposes, 1975-76, Washington DC U S Office 
of Education, p. 2. 
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this, as would any additional financial support 
from states. Table 5-25 shows thPfive states 
(Texas, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Oklahoma) 
with the most local referenda in the six fiscal 
years beginning 1970-71. In Texas, Illinois, and 
Oklahoma the rate of successful elections ex- 
ceeds or meets the national average, which never 
exceeded 56% during those years. Yet, school 
districts in Michigan and Ohio faced, at best, an 
uphill battle, encountering success less* than a 
third of the time. Even so, they continued to put 
issues before the voters. In Michigan, bonds 
equal to 5% of the state-equalized valuation can 
be issued by the school board without a vote, 
while in Ohio the governing body unilaterally 
may issue bonds up to 0.1% of the locally assessed 
valuation. Both of these provisions give the 
districts some flexibility but the voters have 
effectively limited education expansion in these 
two states. 

Table 5-24 indicates the value of bond issues 
put before the voters during the period 1967-76. A 
total of over $44 billion was put on the ballot, 
with over $24 billion, or 54%, approved through 
1976 The 61% rate of approval in individual 
elections somewhat exceeds the 54% average for 
the amount of bonds approved as a percentage of 
the amount of issue at stake. Thus, voters 



apparently were somewhat more likely to ap- 
prove smaller than larger ones, in contrast to 
state bond issues as noted earlier (see Table 5 
17), This voter reaction occurred in nine of the 13 
years reported, and presumably serves w an 
encouragement to school officials to keep the size 
of bond proposals down (or to split up issues into 
smaller and more palatable options). The amount 
proposed has declined rather dramatically f rom a 
high in 1973 and 1974, and the amount approved 
in 1976 dropped below a billion for the first time 
in the 13- years surveyed. 

Oklahoma, the , state with the most local 
elections, usually put the largest proposed 
indebtedness authorizations before the voters. 
Yet, most of these were in small amounts, while 
Califoraia,^ith fewer voter issues than Oklaho- 
ma, placecl nearly $3 billion in proposals before 
the voters during the six-year period. This is 
probably due< to the relatively larger size of the 
California districts. Texas' voters, it might be 
noted, approved slightly more total authoriza- 
tions than California. Texas was also the one 
state in this group whose districts approved a 
higher percentage of the amounts proposed than 
approved individual elections (74% to 66$). 
Individual district elections in other states were 
closer to the norm of lower authorized amounts 



Table S-2S 

STATES WITH THE MOST SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOND 
ELECTIONS AND WITH THE LARGEST AMOUNTS OF BOND AUTHORIZATIONS 

VOTED UPON, THROUGH J 975*76- 
. FIVE HIGHEST IN EACH CATEGORY LISTED 





Number 




1 


Total Proposed 


Total Passed 






of Local 


Number 




Authorizations 


Authorizations 




States 


Referenda 


Passed 


Percentage 


(in millions) 


(in millions) 


Percentage 


» 

California 






— % 


$2,957 


$1,502 


«» 

51% 


Illinois 


462 


288 


62 


1,172 


577 


49 


Michigan 


616 


196 


32 


2,127 


648 ' 


• 30 


Ohio 


736 


210 


29 


1,996 ' 


588 


29 


Oklahoma * 


410 


282 


69 








Texas 


871 


580 


♦ 66 


2,046 


1,519 


74 



SOURCE. National Center for Educational Statistics, Bond Sales for Public School Purposes, Washington, DC, U.S. Office of * 
Education, issues for 1970-71 thru 1975-76, passim, compiled by ACIR staff. 
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than for rates of electoral success. The exception 
to the states with the most individual district 
elections placing the most proposed par value of 
total bonds beforfc voters was Oklahoma, where 
the proposed amounts were relatively insignifi- 
cant. 

Several studies have been made of the reasons 
for defeat of school bond issues. One study of 68 
defeated issues, mostly in California, and done at 
a time when approvals were running at an overall 
rate of over 67%, and concluded that the following 
were the most important factors explaining 
failure: (1) the percentage of vote required for 
passage (generally a two-thirds vote), (2) the 
level of the local school tax rate, (3) the level of 
the overall tax rate, and (4) scars resulting from 
unification battles. Items two and three suggest 
strongly that voters carefully calculate the 
benefits of school programs against the addition- 
al costs of property tax increases. 2 * Le$s influen- 
tial, yet still significant reasons included criti- 
cism of officials, negative voting by senior 
citizens, and community economic levels. 

Some defeated issues, it should be noted, were 
found to be at least partially a result of the failure 
to involve citizens. "Informed community leaders 
perceived that decisionmaking had often taken 
place with little or only token involvement of the 
citizen. Decisions had been announced after 
discussions in which they had not been in* 
volved "** Civic groups usually supported or led 
the campaigns which brought approval. 

Citizens' advisory committees for 
assisting in the planning of facilities 
projects and their .financing were not 
often encountered. Both officials and 
voter respondents felt that failure, to 
involve the public in the preliminary 
stages of arriving at crucial decisions 
was of some importance in accounting 
for lack of citizen support of all school 
policy decisions, not just of bond 
issues. 30 

Another study of school bond issues concluded 
that deep seated feelings of frustration and 
alienation are the basic reasons for negative 
voting in local referenda. This response is 
based on a general feeling of individual power- 
lessness rather than on any specific opposition 
to -school finances or policies. The referendum 
►pnfcess is an institutional arrangement by which 
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such people have a chance to express political 
protest and thus . . voting down local issues 
does not represent an organized, class-conscious 
opposition, but a type of mass protest* a 
convergence of the individual assessment of the 
powerless who have projected into available 
symbols the fears and suspicions growing out of 
their alienated existence/' 31 

In light of these findings, it appears that 
greater efforts for* more citizen involvement 
would reach out to these kinds of citizens, for (1) 
they are unlikely to step forward to participate 
in, or to belong to, organizations which might be 
linked to schools through participative mecha- 
nisms, and (2) it is unlikely that any participato- 
ry scheme coulpl involve all individuals or change 
all views. The existence of deeply alienated 
individuals who are still willing to vote (normal- 
ly these individuals do not) suggest that local 
referenda provide certain "outlets" for protest 
and may be highly functional for the political 
system as a whole, even though it does make 
moj^difficult tlje job of local school officials. 

One factor not generally considered in studies 
of thiatype is whether or not the decline in the 
numra of school districts over the last three 
(ffijidfe, from over 108,000 in 1942 to 15,260 in 
1977, fem contributed to voter negativism be- 4 
cause of yloss of local control or a feeling of 
frowerlesfsness in the face of larger, more profes- 
sional districts. Information on the frequency 
and success of referenda by size of district 
unfortunately is not available. 

NONFISCAL PARTICIPATORY ACTIVITY 
AT STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 

There are a number of participative-mecha- 
nisms at the state and local level which do not 
directly involve fiscal activity. Yet, they are 
closely related to .participative processes in 
general and thereby indirectly to fiscal processes 
as well. For this reason, some of the major 
mfcchanisms of a morp general sort are discussed 
in this section. These include, nonfiscal referenda, 
open meetings ^nd open records laws, public 
information in state legislatures, procedures for 
administrative rulemaking, advisory commit- 
tees, citizen surveys, new state mechanisms in 
policy and plan formulation, other specific 
techniques, and coordination of citizen participa- 
tion at the state level. 
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A substantial number of balk>t issues at both 
the state and local levels do rftt directly affect 
fiscal matters, but provide- an opportunity for 
citizen participation, even absolute control. In 
addition, their use often affects fiscal-matters. 
Voter receptivity to nonfiscal ballot .issues may 
aid or endanger bond or tax limit proposals on the 
same ballot. Personnel decisions which affect • 
such matters as veterans preference, the use of 
state or city lands, the creation of a commission, 
■ and similar matters have an effect on the 
allocation of funds in. the future. Often it is 
difficult to distinguish clearly between ballot 
measures on the basis of whether or not they have 
fiscal impact. Table 5-25 indicated that statp 
constitutional or other statewide issues proposed 
from 1970 tp 1975 involved formal fiscal matters 
inabouta fifth of the cases. . 

3^ A separatfc^analysis of state constitutional 
amendments considered during 1972-76 (Table 5- 
26), indicates that some states considered a 
substantial number. Jn such states, those citizens 
or groups involved in the electoral process haveua^ 
substantial impact on governmental decisions. In 
June 1976, for example, California voteTs acted on 
the following ten statewide issues (many of 
which were not constitutional issues): 

• permission for legislature to authorize bingo 

• for cities and counties (approved); 

• authorization for depositing public moneys 
in savings and loan associations as well as 
banks (approved); 

• delineation and taxing of historical sites 
(approved); 

• authorizing the legislature to allow elderly 
citizens to postpone property taxes (ap- 
proved); 

V 

• change in legislative voting requirements for 
corporation taxes (approved); . 

< 

• elimination of income tax deductions for 
'insurance companies' home Qffice property 

( tax (approved); 

• use of surplus property for park use (ap- 
proved); 

• repeal and amendment of various miscel- 



Table 5-26 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

CONSIDERED AND ADOPTED 
AMONG SELECTED STATES, 1973-76 

Most Amendments Considered 



State 


Proposed 


Adopted 


California 


, .37 


27 


Ohio 


41 


23 


Oregon 


27 


13 


Maryland 


22 


21 


Oklahoma 


22 


1$ 


Texas 


21 


9 


Netf Hampshire 21 


7 


Fewer Amendments Considered 


State 


Proposed 


Adopted 


Illinois • 


i 




Rhode Island 


1 


? 


Hawaii 


2 


2 


Louisiana - 


2 


2 


Iowa ■• • 


2 


2 


Highest Percentage of Amendment Adopted 


(among states considering f iy 


e or 




more proposals) 




State 


Proposed 


Adopted 


Maine 


14 • 


14 


South Carolina 


9 


9V 


Connecticut 


/ ' 8 


8 


Maryland 


I 22 


21 


Kansas j 


11 


10 




(all over 90%) 




Lowest Percentage of Amendments Adopted 


State 


Proposed 

*> 


Adopted 


Illinois 


1 


0 


South Dakota 


8 


1 


Nebraska 


114 


3 


Vermont 


7 


2 


Washington 


11 


3 




(all under 30%) • 





SOURCE: N*tion*l Civic Review, New York, NY, National 
Municipal League, 1972 through 1977. 
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laneous constitutional matters (approved); 

• authorization for legislature to approve 
refunding bonds for state debt by a two- 
thirds vote (not approved); and 

• authorization to increase maximum interest 
rate colleGtible (not approved). 

States such as California use the constitutional 
amendment process much more frequently than 
others, although in a four-year period from 1972 
to 1976, only one state, Tennessee, failed to 
propose any changes to its constitution. In this 
period, the number of items considered by 
individual slates ranged from 41 in Ohio to one 
proposal e£fch in Rhode Island and Illinois. 
Approvals ranged from 27 in California to none in 
Illinois. Table 5-26 gives some of the extremes 
among states, both in the number of proposals 
254 and in the percentages of approvals. 

Localities also place a substantial number of 
norifiscal matters on the local ballot.. Table 5-22 
indicates that municipalities responding to the 
1978 ACIR/ICMA questionnaire held as many 
miscellaneous as bond referenda, with about 28% 
conducting such canvasses over the past three 
years. ^ 

. For many localities, the most common ballot 
item was an amendment to the local chapter. In 
some cases, the volume of charter amendments 
was substantial. The City and County of San 
Francisco had 45 charter amendments on the 
local ballot in the three-year period from 1975 to 
1977, second only to the city of Tamarac, FL, with 
its 46 during the same period. Colorado Springs 
reported the most charter amendment votes in a 
single year, 19 in 1977, along with five other 
proposals in 1975. San Diego reported 12 items on 
the 1977 ballot, including charter amendments to 
lease lands, establish competitive bidding proce- 
dures, limit veterans preference, set civil service 
procedures; assign functions to a different 
municipal official, and modify the civil service 
system. In addition, San Diego citizens als<f 
prohibited nudity on beaches and approved a 
paramedic program. 
* Regulation of morals,, which often involves 
financial questions, was a commonly reported 
matter for popular decision. Dade County, FL, 
. voted on a gay rights t ordinance. .Clay County, 
MO, voted on repealing a blue law to permit 
Sunday ^sales. Grandview, MI, and Springfield, 
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TN, balloted on liquor by-the-glass sales. Pasco, 
WA, voted in 1975 on a gambling issue (adviso- 
ry); Boca" Raton, FL, on ratifying a topless 
ordinance; and Inglewood, CA, on legalizing card 
parlors. 

Zoning matters also were put to the electorate 
in many cities, and often they had a fiscal impact. 
Kewanee, IL, voted on using a park for a high rise 
development. Merrimack, NH, had 12 zoning 
matters on the ballot in a three-year period, along 
with a proposal for a town manager in each year. 
The county of Santa Barbara, CA, voted on 
permitting construction of an oil processing plant 
in the coastal area and on a growth control * 
proposal by the council which downzoned the 
city and set potential population limits. River- 
side, CA, rejected a citizen initiative on 
controlled growth, and Little Rock, AR, voted on 
annexing a 55-square-mile area. 

Employee status and policies also were com- 
mon ballot measures, often having substantial 
fiscal implications. ^ number of localities voted 
on collective bargaining questions, some on * 
whether or not to accept an agreement, but more 
often to authorize negotiations {frequently for 
fire departments). Voter approval of negotiated, 
agreements (especially for teachers' salaries) 
was found more often in eastern cities. Oakland 
and San Bernardino, CA, voted on setting police 
and fire salaries, Tonawanda, NY, on civil 
service status for specific department heads, and 
Los Angeles County^ CA, on travel reimburse- 
ments for employees. While direct citizen action 
in public sector bargaining is controversial, a 
recent study indicates that there is general 
agreement about the need for some means of 
"public interest" access to, and influences over, 
the process. 32 

v Occasionally, issues arise directly relating to 
the grants;in-aid process, such as in Las Cruces, 
NM, where citizen participation forced a 1975 
referendum on whether or not to accept Commun- 
ity Development Block Grant funds. 

Other types of votes affect the organization 
and financing of services. Pasco County, FL, 
voted in 1976 on creation or modification of three 
fire districts, a bridge district, and a water and 
sewer district. Sarasota County, FL, put to 
popular vote the proposed creation of two 
highway districts and an emergency medical 
services district, while Salem, OR, voters reject- 
ed a mass transit district. 
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a Sometimes advisory referenda are presented to 
\the citizenry. Moorhead, MN, held one on selling 
-4 320 acre city farm, and Miami, FL/on selling 
beer in the Orange Bowl. Many other votes 
appear to be technically advisory, or placed on 
the ballot at the initiative of the legislative body 
when not legally required to do so. 

This brief review of nonfiscal referenda clearly 
shows that citizen control through the ballot box 
has a substantial impact on state and local gov- 
ernment. Whether the referenda are binding or 
advisory, they circumscribe the decisionmaking 
powers of elected officials, and expand the role of 
citizens. 

, Open Meeting Laws 

Open meeting laws create opportunities for 
citizejn participation. States have a wide range of 
requirements for open meetings, applying var- 
iously to meetings of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, and requiring public notification. 
In 1974, the AGIR reported that virtually all 
states required fheir public bodies to conduct 
open meetings. While executive sessions still are 
permitted under some circumstances, most states 
restrict the nature of these closed sessions, 
prohibiting final votes in them. However, only 24 
states, at that time, required public notification 
of meetings, and even fewer specified the nature 
and scope of such meetings. 

State legislatures usually are allowed to 
operate under their own rules. A survey made by 
the Iowa State Association of Counties and 
reported in its publication Public Access to the 
Legislative Process indicated that most legisla- 
tures do have open meeting requirements, but 
that notification procedures are relatively infor- 
mal, or nonexistent. The Iowa study assigned 
scores with respect to 11 criteria of public access 
to the legislative process. This ranking showed 
Wisconsin and Minnesota as leaders in accessi- 
bility, and gave substantially lower scores to 
Wyoming, New Hampshire, Michigan, and Geor- 
gia. 33 

Provisions of state laws applying to public 
meetings and notification as of 1977 are found in 
Table 5-27. These laws originated with the 1967 
Florida sunshine law. There has been a substan- 
tial increase in the number of such laws and their 
strength in the last few years. Coihmon Cause 
indicates that in 1975, 15 states enacted new 



sunshine laws or strengthened old ones.* In 
j 1976, 12 other states acted, including New York 
and Rhode Island.Jn 1977, four other states 
enacted comprehensive sunshine laws, and ten 
others passed new legislation. 34 Now, every state 
has some form of open meeting law. ? « 

Of the 50 state open meeting laws, 42 require 
advance public notice, 37 require that minutes be 
taken, 35 provide for sanctions against officials 
who violate the law, and 31 provide that actions 
taken against the provisions of the law are void 
or voidable. This latter provision was actually 
used in New Jersey, where courts voided an 
Atlantic City charter already approved by voters, 
because it was drafted illegally in closed ses- 
sions. 35 

According to the Common Cause report, all 50 
states require Iffcal governments to open their 
meetings except when dealing with specified 
actions such as personnel decisions, salary 2 65 
negotiations, or consultation with an attorney. 
All 50 states also apply the law to state executive 
branches, and to all or some activities of their 
state legislatures. Thirty-five states give citizens 
the legal standing needed to sue violators. 

In some cases, th6 concept of open meetings has * 
apparently resulted in televised legislative 
proceedings. Public TV stations in 31 states now 
provide regular coverage of state legislatures, 
nine televise sessions nightly, and 12 feature 
weekly telecasts. Studies conducted in Florida, 
where the original sunshine law was adopted in 
1967, indicated that viewers generally liked the 
program, and that the program generally 
improved attitudes toward the legislature. 36 

Florida also has conducted public sector labor 
negotiations in op^n' meetings since 1974. This 
appears to be as far as any state has gone in 
opening meetings which most experts hitherto 
would have regarded as best left closed. Prelimi- 
nary reports indicate that school board members* 
and superintendents prefer open meetings, but 
that labor negotiators do not. Negotiators cite the 
difficulty of compromising and changing posi- 
tions in public. At least one union negotiator feels 
that open sessions can be useful to the union in 
explaining their position to the public. 3 ' 

Making public these kinds of matters is what 
advocates of open meetings have in mind, and the * 
Florida experience points out the strengths and 
weaknesses of such laws when the concept is 
carried to its logical conclusion. 
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Table 5-27 

STATE OPEN MEETING LAWS: 1977 

» 



Applies to: 







y State 
^Legislation 


State 


- 


Limita- 


Provisions 




Enforcement 






Open 


Executive 


Local 


tions on 


fors 








Citizens 
Standing 


States 


Meetings 


Floor 


Com- 


Branch 


Govern- 


Executive 




Min- 


Personal 


Voluntary 


Required 


mittees 


etc. 


ment 


Sessions 


Notice 


utes 


Sanctions 


Actions 


to Sue 


United States, Total 


50 


46 


50 


50 


50 


50 ' 


42 


37 


35 


31 


35 


Alabama 


X 


X 


1 


X 


X 


X 






X 






Alaska 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 




Arizona 


X ' 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Arkansas 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x" 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


California 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X . 


Colorado 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Connecticut 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Delaware 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X ; 


X 


Distof Columbia 
























Florida 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Georgia 


X 




X 


' X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X A 


X 


Hawaii 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Idaho ' 


X 


X 


x. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Illinois 


X 


' X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 






Indiana 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


2 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Iowa- 


X 


X 


x 


X 


• X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Kansas 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X « 




X 


X 




Kentucky! 


X 


X 


X 


X " 


X 


X 


X 


X 


'X 


X 


X 


Louisiana * 


X 


1 , 


X 


X 


X 


X 


•X 


X 


~ X 




X 


Maine ; 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


O 












4 


313- 






1 





Maryland 


X 


Massachusetts 


X 


Michigan 


\ 


Minnesota 


X 


\ Mississippi 


X 


Missouri 


X 


Montana 


X 


Nebraska 


X 


Nevada 


X 


New Hampshire 


X 


New Jersey 


Y 
A 


New Mexico 


x 


New York 


x 


North Carolina 


X 


North Dakota 


X 


Ohio 


x 


Oklahoma 


X 


Oregon 


X 


Pennsylvania 


X 


Rhode Island 


X 


South Carolina 


x 


South Dakota 


" X 


Tennessee 


X 


Texas 


: x 


Utah 


1 

X 


Vermont 


v 
A 


Virginia 


x 


Washington 


X 


West Virginia 


X 


Wisconsin 


X 


Wyoming 


X 



1 0pen by practice. 

1 Except for the Legislature. 

SOURCE: Common Cause, 
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STATE OPEN RECORDS LAWS: 1975 
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Penalties 
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Determination 




Violators 


























of 

Open Records 




of 

, the Act 




> 

Exclusions Provided for in the Act 




{ 

h 


Copy 
Fees 


















2 








# 


c 
o 




< 










i 












s 






*p 
m 




c 
o 


> * 




* 


All records open 


rative revit 


eview 


Vta* 


s 




adoption 
ledica), me 


1 § 


, school fil 


rords 
viction) 


t! 


ary inform 
. memos 


»f privacy 


Geological informati 
Fees charged 


0 

iile set up 




States* 


Administ 


Judicial r 


Attorneys 


Fine 


_ 


Juvenile, 
parole, m 


il II 

O -B 0**3., 

3>S^ B. 

m C ST 

j a jt; 


Personnel 


Arrest rec 
(if no con 


Trade sec 


Investigate 
Inter-dept 


Invasion c 


Fee schedi 




Alabama 


X 








X 
























Alaska 
Arizona 


X 
X 




X 
X 


X 


X 1 

♦ 

X 




X 
X 2 








X 






X 

* A 

X 






Arkansas 


X 




X 




x 


X 3 




X 4 
















California 


X 




X 






X 5 


X* 


A A ^ 


X 7 






X X 


Y 
A 


X Y 

A A 






Colorado 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X* 




X 


X 




X X 






Connecticut 


X 


X 


X 




X 




x f 


X X 


X io 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Delaware** 


































Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 


X 
X 


• x 11 






X 


x 


X 13 








1 


X 


X 


X 


X 12 




Georgia 


X 












X" 












X 


X 






Hawaii 


X 




X 




























Idaho 


X 
































Illinois 
Indiana 


•x 

X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 * 








X 


X 


X 


X 

* X 


/ 




Iowa 


X 




X 


1 


X 




X" 


X X 


X 17 




X 


X 




X 






Kansas 


X 








X" 
























Kentucky 


X 


X 20 


X 


X 


X 21 






X 








X 


X 


X X 






Louisiana 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 22 










X 










Maine 


X 








X 
























Maryland' 


X 


X 


X 




X 






X 


X 




X 


X X 




. X * X 






Massachusetts 
Michigan 


X 
X 




X 




X 




x* 


X 


x» 




X 


X X 


X 






Minnesota 


X 














. *• 3 


>ji 
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Mississippi** 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island** 

£outh Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Vitginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming" 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X ' 

X 

X 

X 33 
X 
X 
X 



X 31 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 42 



* 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



** Have no open record Jaws. * 

1 Civil Action 

2 Adoption, Medical 
2 Adoption, Medical 
4 School 

• Contempt of Court 

• Medical 

7 Personnel 

* Transcripts Can be Made Available 

* Medical, Juvenile 

10 Personnel 

11 By Public Information Review Board 
» 12 By Individual Agencies 

12 Adoption c 
14 Medical 

SOURCfe: Lucille Amico, et al., State Open Records 
Joumalism,University of Missouri, mimeo, July 1976, 



X 22 

X X 
X 22 



X 
X 



X 43 



X x 



X 22 X 

X 30 

X 32 . 



X 34 

X 3 * X 
X 37 „ 



X 32 X 40 X 41 

X X* 



X 44 
X 45 



X 
X 



X 
X 



"Medical 
* "Medical 
"School 
12 Misdemeanor 
11 Juvenile, Adoption 

20 By the Attorney General 

21 Misdemeanor 

22 Medical 

22 Medical, Adoption 

24 Medical 1 

22 Personnel 

22 Misdemeanor 

27 School 

22 Misdemeanor* 

22 Parole, Medical * 

20 Medical, Mental 
Laws. An Update, Columbia, MO, 
pp. 205-7. 



X 27 X 

X v \ 
X 



X 32 

» 

X ' 
X 



X 
X 

X x 



. X 



X 
X 

X ' 



X 

x' 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



" Also by a Committee on Access to Public Records 
22 Medical 

22 Minutes of Open Meetings 
24 Parole 

22 By the Attorney General 
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Open Records Laws 3 * 

As of 1975, 47 states and the District of 
Columbia had open records laws, often referred 
to as freedom of information laws. Only Dela- 
ware, Mississippi and" Rhode Island had none. 
Such laws provide access by citizens to records 
in the possession of both state and local govern- 
ments. 

The first open records law was enacted by 
Wisconsin in 1849, and 34 states had th^m by 
1961. These, of course, predated the federal 
Freedom of Information Act of 1966. 

Following the Watergate break-in in 1972, 22 
states (and the federal government also) 
amended their laws to malce the propedures for 
obtaining public records more rapid and sys- 
« tematic. Many states now enumerate a few 
exemptions and make all other records accessible 
270 to the public unless the government can demon- 
strate that disclosure would damage the public 
interest. The states also often set reasonable 
procedures for inspecting records, copying and 
paying for them, and adjudication of denials. The 
1975 status of state open meeting laws is shown 
in Table 5-28. 

Despite this progress, the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Center at the University of Missouri 
concludes: 

* . » .-aHrttf record acts still need a great 
deal of improvement. For example, 
there are 17 states which fail to provide 
administrative or judicial review. In . * 
most of these states, a writ of manda- 
mus cannot even be issued because 
v custodial duties are not clearly speci- 
fied. In other states, administrative and 
judicial review are furnished but at the 
expense of the individual. Hawaii, 
Illinois, Vermont, and Washington are 
the only states which award citizens 
attorney fees and Jitigation costs if they 
.gain access to the 'desired record. 
. Connecticut, the District of Columbia 
and New York have established free- 
dom of information commissions to 
review all denials and to aid requestors 
in disputing them. 

Another weakness in several of the 
state record laws is that they are too 
genera] in discussing documents open 
and exempt from disclosure. ... If 



citizens 'are to have a right to know, 
they must be adequately informed. 

The acts tend to be inconsiderate of 
thos« seeking information. Because 
they fail to give custodians a deadline 
in which to respond to a request, they, 
allow information tb be withheld inde-' 
finately. 39 ^ 

Journalists have been promoting this type of * 
/state legislation since 1961 when their profes- 
sional society, Sigma Belta Chi developed a 
model acress law. The Southern Governmental 
Monitoring Project of the Southern Regional 
Council formulated a more complete model in 
1975, and the Freedom of Information Center 
provided a refined version of thisiatter formula- 
tion in 1976. 40 

Public Information in 

State Legislatures 

State legislatures increasingly are becoming 
aware of the need to be open with, and visible to, 
the general public. Therefore, through their- 
national association, they have surveyed their 
recentefforts to open up, and published both the 
general findings and recommendations as well as 
specific examples." Here is what the National 
Conference of State Legislatures found: 

• Public knowledge as to wtan and where 
action will be taken on pendinjklegislation is 
one of the most fundame^pnajJpficts of 
legislative public information. AlTSatstes 
provide some form of bill calendar for both 
house andjcommittee consideration. In most 
states, floor action agendas are available 
daily; committee schedules are usually 
published on a weekly basis. Legislative + 
administrative officers— the secretary of the 
senate and the clerk of the house— are 
customarily responsible for the .gathering 
and publication of such information. 

• States are increasingly usyig computers to 
track legislation. According to a 1975-76 
National Associatiori of State Information 
Systems (NASIS) report, 29 states have 
computerized their bill status data. Some 
states disseminate factu^ legislative infor- 
mation directly— and effectively— to their 
citizens through the use of a call-in "hotline" 

\ service. In 11 states, residents can dial a state 
government WATS line and receive bill 



status, committee scheduling, and floor 
action information. Factual questions about 
bill sponsorship and district representatives 
are also answered. 

• In addition to ''status and calendar informa- 
tion, narrative summaries and newsletters of 
legislative activities are prepared and made 
available by many states. Some states 
distribute these to interested citizens and 
media at no cost throtfgh the use of extensive 

I* mailing lists. Other states make copies 
.available in the capitol, primarily for use by 
the capitol press corps and legislators. ' 

• Many legislatures have facilities for press 
conferences and media coverage of legisla- 
tive activities. All 50 states provide facilities 
for the print media in, or near, the state 
capitols; and half of the states furnish at 
least on6 special studio or press conference 
room for the electronic media. Some states 
provide radio taping facilities for members 
who wish to tape a program for constituents 
on their activities. Nearly all states allow 
spot television coverage of committee and 
floor sessions. Several states have in- 
depth public television coverage of the 
legislature. j 

All states make copies of bills available to 
their citizens, though sometimes at charge. 
All states also provide one or more of the 
following publications: a list of bills under 
consideration, a schedule of floor and com- 
mittee actions, a record of that activity, and 
directories containing information % on indi- 
vidual legislators- 

In order to generate citizen interest % and 
involvement ^throughout the year, some 
states "take the legislature to the people" by 
holding interim committee meetings in 
individual districts. In addition, newsletters 
and publications on interim activities are 
available in some states. 

Many legislaturespubliah a'session u wpap- 
up" or summary. This kind of publication is 
usually made available to the public through , 
the state library system. 

Some states provide educational programs, 
seminars, and capitol tours, as well as 
internship programs and film presentations 
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explaining the legislative process. Almost all 
• state legislatures provide citizens with 
( general information pamphlets, and operate 
speakers' bureaus, California has special 
public information programs for Spanish- 
speaking* citizens. 

Upon completion of its survey of these public 
information effprts in the state legislatures, the 
Legislative Improvement and Modernization 
Committee oif the National Conference' of State 
Legislatures recommended that: 

• state legislatures actively provide informa- 
tion on legislative activities to the public; 

• each state legislature adopt as many Rublfc 
information services and activities as feasi- 
ble; and 

V 

• each state legislature adopt formal 
constraints to ensure the judicious provision 
of such information. 

Procedures for 
Administrative Rulemaking . 

Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia 
have administrative procedures acts (APA). The 
exceptions'are Alabama and South Carolina, In 
all but two of the 48 APA states (Delaware and 
North Dakota/, these acts provide administrative 
/ rulemaking procedures consisting of (1) notice of 
proposed action, (2) opportunity to comment, 
and/or (3) citizens' rights to petition an adminis- 
trative agency for adoption, amendment, or 
repeal of administrative rules. These laws apply 
generally to state administrative agencies, and 
sometimes to local agencies as well. 42 

Although many of these laws sprang from the 
model state Administrative Procedures Act, there 
are substantial differences among them. Table 5- 
29 shows the presence or absence, of the three 
' basic rulemaking provisions. At this level of 
generality, 45 states and the District of Columbia * 
provide fo? notification; 42 states and the District 
of Columbia provide an opportunity for citizens 
to present their comments in either written or 
oral form; and 38 states provide citizens the right 
to petition for rulemaking action. Looking at it 
another way, four states have no general admin- 
istrative rulemaking law; two have only one^of 
the three parts; nine plus the District of Columbia 
have two parts; and 35 have all three parts. In 
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Table 5-29 , 

RULEMAKING PROVISIONS OF STATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES ACTS, 1978 



States. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida, 

Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
-Illinois 
Indiana * 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

O 

ERIC 



Notice of 
Proposed 
Action 



X 
X 
X 

x; 

x 
x 

x 
x 

x 
x 
x 
x 
x 

x 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



Opportunity 
to 

Comment 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

-X 
X 
X 



X. 

X 

X 



Right to 
Petition for 
Rulemaking 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



•X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



Number of Features 
0 12 3 

X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



3>!& 



x 
x 



X 

X 
X 
X* 
X 



X 
X 
X 



Minnesota 


x 


V 
A 


Y 
A 


Mississippi 


X 


x 


Y 
A 


Missouri 


Y 
A 


X J 

A V 


V 

X 


Montana 


X 


x 


Y 

A 


Nebraska 


x 




Y 
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Nevada 


x 


Y 
A 


Y 
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New Hampshire 
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Y 
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New lersev 


v 
A 


X 




New Mexico 


X 


x 


Y 
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New York- 


x 


Yi 




North Carolina 


X 


\ 


Y 

A 


North Dakota 




\ 




Ohio 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


X 


Oklahoma 


x 


Y 

A 


Y 

X 


Oregon 


x 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


s Pennsylvania 


x 


Y 

A ^ 




Rhode Island 


x. 


x 


Y 
A 


South Carolina 








South Dakota 


X 


x 


Y 
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Tennessee 


x 


x 


Y 

A 


Texas 


X 


x 


Y 

A 


Utah 
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x 


Y 

A 


vcmKini 


v 

X 


X 


X 


Virginia 


Y 

A 


Y 

A 




Washington 


X- 


X 


X 


West Virginia 


X 


X 


X 


, Wisconsin 






X 


Wyoming 


X 


X 


X 


Number of States 


46 


43 


38 



X 
X 



x~ 



X 
2 



10 



X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X. 

X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

f x 
X ' 

X 
35 



SOURCE- ACIR staff compilation of excerpts from "State Administrative Procedures Acts" 
University in 1 977 under the direction of Professor L. Harold Levinson. 
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addition, there is substantial variation among the 
details such as the length of time for notice before 
actual rulemaking will occur, the procedures for 
accepting comments, and the procedures for 
agencies in responding to petitions requesting 
rulemaking action. 43 

The model state AP A requires that administra- 
tive rules be made available for public inspection 
as a condition for them becoming "valid or 
effective," 44 and it also provides that the states 
publish a monthly periodical (similar to the 
Federal Register) in which state administrative 
rules are to be printed or a notice of their 
availability given. 45 According to a 1975 survey 
of state administrative rules and regulations 
conducted by the Maryland Division of State 
Documents, 48 25 of the responding states have a 
register type publication; 26 codify their admin- 
istrative rules and regulations; and 24 provide 
instruction to agency personnel involved in 
rulemaking while the remaining 24 states believe 
that such intention would be beneficial. Most of 
this activity is of recent origin. 

Another recent trend in administrative rule- 
making is tegislath>exeview. As of 1977, 34 states 
had formal procedures whereby the legislature 
reviews the regulations developed by state 
administrative agencies pursuant to state legis- 
lation. 47 Often these provisions are enacted as 
amendments to the state APA. The legislative 



review may be advisory only, or it may allow for 
disapproval or delay of a regulation. Iir^ny case, 
it provides a continuing means for the legisla- 
tures to monitor the activities of the bureaucracy, 
and ensures that, proposed regulations are 
technically correct, within the scope of the law, in 
^ cord with legislative intent, and not unneces- 
rily burdensome on the public. 

Advisory Committees 

Counties and municipalities^ well as states, 
make heavy use of advisory committees and 
commissions as a means of obtaining information 
and feed back from citizens, eliciting citizen 
participation, and involving the public in the 
development and even implementation of local 
programs. 

These committees cover such subject matter 
areas as planning, police and fire, recreation, 
human relations, and economic development. 
One study estimates that as many as one out of 
200 politically aware adults were on commis- 
sions in" two or three Chicago area suburbs. 48 

The AEIR/ICMA survey asked localities to 
indicate the numtier of advisory committees or 
commissions created by state law or local 
legislative action in their community, and tl\e 
'estimated number of citizens serving in total on 
all such bodies. A total 'of 95% of the 1,464 



Table 5-30 * 

NUMBER OF MUNICIPAL CITIZEN ADVISORY COMMITTEES OR COMMISSIONS 
AND THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CITIZENS SERVINC Of? THEM 



Total Citizens Serving on Committees 



Number of 


Number of 




Committees 


Cities 


Percentage 


None ■ * 


75 


5% 


1-5 


596 


41 


6-9 


314 


21 


10-19 


322 


22 


20-49 « 


145 


10 


Over 50 


12 


1 " 


Totals 


1,464 . 


100% 



Under 
25 



25-49 50-99 100-199 200-499 
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230 


278 


61 


22 


5 •', 
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134 


151 


20 
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69 
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88 


17 
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Table 5-31 

NUMBER OF COUNTY CITIZEN ADVISORY COMMITTEES OR COMMISSIONS 
AND THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CITIZENS SERViNC ON THEM 



Total Citizens Serving on Committees ' 



Number of 


Number of 




Under 










Over 


Committees 


Counties 


Percentage 


"25 


25-49 


50-99 


100-199 


200-499 


500 


None 


• 28 


9% 














1-5 f 


100" 


32 


30 


46 


20 


4 






6-9 




15 


" 1 


13 


26 


6 


1 


1 


10-19 


^ 74 


23 


1 




28 


35 


10 




20-49 . 


50 


16 


1 


1 


3 


16 


29 




Over 50 


14 / 


5 








1 


4 


9 


Totals 


314 


100% 


33 


60 


77 


52 


*44- 


10 



SOURCE- Survey entitled "Citizen Participation in Fiscal Decision Making- 
International City Management Association, 1978. 



-1977," conducted by ACIR in cooperation with the 



responding municipalities indicated that they 
had at least one sach citizen group, while 11% 
reported 20 or more. Table 5-30 provides the 
detailedbreakdown. 

'A total of 105 cities reported from 200 to over 
500 citizens serving on advisory bodies. The most 
commoir figures showed from one to five commit- 
tees, with between 25 and 49 citizens serving on 
each. Nearly half of all reporting municipalities 
* [71§) 9 have over 50 citizens serving on advisory 
groups. 

"As might be expected, municipalities under 
25,000 had substantially fewer committees than 
larger units, with over half having five or fewer 
committees. No municipality undet 100,000 had 
as many as 50 cammittees. There was no regional 
variation in the number of committees, but there 
was a marked trend for central cities .to have 
more of them, with over 32% in this category 
having at least 20. No suburban or independent 
city had over 50 committees. Manager cities 
tended to have rfiore advisory committees than 
mayor-council municipalities. 

Of the 314 reporting counties, 28 or about 9% 
reported no citizen committees, while 64, about^ 
21%, reported 20 or more committees (see Table 5- 
31). In comparison to cities, a large percentage of 
counties had over ten committees (44% compared 
to 33%). This suggests that those counties 
choosing to use committees tended to use them 
more than municipalities. For counties, the most 



common total was also from one to five commit- 
tees, but the typical number of citizen members 
(in the 50 to 99 range) was somewhat greater than 
for municipalities (in the 25-49 range). 

The larger the county's population, the more 
likely it was to have 20 or more committees. 
M4fropolitan counties and counties with admin- 
istrators were far more likely to have over 20 
committees than were nonmetropolitan or non£ 
administrator counties. Western counties usual- 
ly had more committees than those in other 
regions. 

Since about 95% of cities and 91% of counties 
reported at least one citizen committee, it is clear 
that citizen advisory committee membership, 
along with direct electoral methods, is a time- 
tested and accepted means -of assuring citizen 
participation at the local level. Written comments 
frqm both city and county officials frequently 
indicated that the budget is reviewed by citizen 
*advisory groups or commissions, end their 
comments were taken into account in the final 
decisions. Some units even have citizen commit- 
tees prepare, or at least approve, the preliminary 
proposed budget. Bluefield, WV, reported that 
"overall, the appointed/elected advisory commit- 
tees remain the central point of citizen participa- 
tion groups." Milwaukie, OR, noted that "We 
created a Neighborhood Council program in 1975 
for the specific purpose of involving interested 
citizens in the localdecisionmaking process— the 




opportunities for such sharing are limited only 
by their energy and interest. Participation in 
fiscal decisionmaking is largely a function of 
education, at least we have found it so." Plain- 
field, N], stated that a 15-member citizen ad hoc 
budget advisory committee is involved each year 
in the analysis of the city's budget review 
process. These and similar advisory committees 
elsewhere clearly are involved in the local fiscal 
decisionmaking process. * * 

Citizen Surveys 

Survey research is an established citizen 
participation tool, although it has not received as 
much attention as it deserves. ~A 1972 survey 
indicated that more th£n 50% of cities over 
100,000 and counties over 250,000 had been 
conducting citizen surveys for several years. 
Even so, local surveys of public opinions and 
citizen views have not been Widely used as a 
means of citizen participation. 40 Time, expense, 
and questions as to their need all enter into the 
reluctance of smaller jurisdictions in using them. 
According to one study, they may even have 
fallen into disrepute in the 1970s. 50 

The basic reason for using surveys as a form of 
citizen participation is to provide a carefully 
conducted poll of a representativFsample of the 
population on some issue or set of issues. Such 
surveys can balance the often unrepresentative 
element of participation found in public hearings - 
and serve as a supplement to more direct means 
of participation such as advisory commissions or 
hearings. A substantial body of literature on 
their use locally is beginning to emerge. 51 

The specific use of survey data and opinion 
surveys can be found in many places. The State 
of Washington, in developing its Alternatives for 
Washington program, surveyed over 50,000 
citizens by mail, telephone and newspapers 
between 1974 and 1976." Newspapers commonly 
survey readers or "the man on the street" about 
public issues, and these surveys have an impact 
oh the local governments in, the area. For 
example, a Chicago Tribune ^telephone survey 
three years ago, found that most residents of both 
the city and its suburbs (a) would prefer to live 
elsewhere, (b) expected both Chicago and the 
suburbs to be worse places to live in five years, 
and (cj thought that their place of residence had 
gotten worse in the past five years. 83 This, 



obviously, was of interesfto locarbfficials. 

Jefferson County (Louisville), KY, has the 
Continuing Citizens Consultation program, be- 
^jgun in 1974, which calls for quarterly surveys of 
various topics every fiscal year. These surveys 
'. have dealt with major community issues, includ- 
ing expenditure priorities* school busing, hous- 
ing, and government reorganization. 54 

Allentown, PA, conducted several surveys^of 
citywide attitudes and attitudes in , selected 
wards in 1975, attempting to obtain citizen 
perceptions of city government, city issues, and 
neighborhood conditions. 55 Harrisburg, PA, 
provided a short, self-administered question- 
naire to its residents to obtain their views prior to 
adoption of its 1977 budget. The city a confidence 
in using this approach was strengthened by a ' 
previous study (funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education) which ascertained that evaluations of 
services are related systematically to preferences 
for increased expenditures. 50 

Open-ended responses to the ACIR/KiMA 1978 
survey indicated that several localities use 
citizen surveys. For example, Kirkwood, MO, 
claims to have used a mail public opinion 
questionnaire in addition to advertising public 
.hearings, and to have received as high as a 25% 
return rate from all homeowners. Winnetka, IL, < 
mails a questionnaire to all residents. Tallahas- 
see, FL, reports receiving citizen input into the 
budget process by opinion surveys with'sample 
questions such as the following: 

1. Would you say the streets in your neighbor- 
hood: 

a need no repair. 

b need some minor repair. 

c. -2 need major repair. 

d don't know. 

2. In the event that 1979 city revenues exceed 
projected costs, I feel that the following city 
services should be improved. Please check no 
more than three services: 

Garbage arid trash collection 

Parks * 

Street improvement and repair 

Bus service 

Police service 

Fire service 



New State Participative Mechanisms in 
Policy and Plan Formulation 

Several states have initiated major new policy 
and planning innovations with heavy use of 
citizen participation techniques. 57 Referring to 
these developments, and terming them "almost a 
populist revival in state level policy develop- 
ment; 1 the Council of State Planning Agencies 
- indicated that general discontent with govern- 
ment stimulated many of the innovations men- 
tioned in its report. 

Several factors have led to this "populists 
revival," including (1) awareness of the potential 
of survey research as an aid to political decision- 
making, (2) the need for consistent state proce- 
dures for citizen participation because, of the 
"rampant and diverse requirements for pijblic 
hearings and citizen involvement associated 
with federal programs," (3) media coverage of 
state government, and (4) regional loc^l founda- 
tions ancf private groups such- as the League of 
Women Voters and Common Cause. 58 

Several specific examples of state actions in 
this field can be cited. Texas started the trend 
toward state "goals studies" when it emulated the 
pioneering "Goals for Dallas" project by compil- 
ing and publishing Goals for Texas, based upon a 
series of citizen meetings throughout the state. 
The states of Georgia, Oregon and Washington 
'followed, and by 1974, 21 states were involved in . 
such efforts/ 9 

Recent examples give the current flavor of 
these efforts. In Pennsylvania, a multitechnique 
participation effort began in. 1976. It focused on 
development of a state land use plan. Scores of 
meetings were held, and over 10,000 participants 
were involved. The results are to lead to a revised 4 
state land use plan^ through legislative and 
administrative actions. 

Kentucky is another good example. It created a 
major citizen task force on economic develop- 
ment in 1974 with 1,000 citizen members of five 
subtask forces considering agriculture, energy, 
finance, tourism, and industrial development. In 
1975, another citizen task force was formed on 
education with 600 individual citizen members. 
"Minnesota created the Commission on Minne- 
sota's Future to develop a state growth and 
development plan for the Governor and legisla- 
ture. Forty citifcen members plus a nurhber of 
state officials held a number of pub.licized open 



meetings, including a special three-day session 
designed to brief legislators on the past. present 
and future status of the state. The sessions were 
broadcast live over radio stations, and rebroad- 
cast later on educational television. 

Alaska appointed a group of citizens to the 
Alaska'Growth Policy Council and charged them 
with involving the public in identification, 
analysis, and policy formulation on a range of 
developmental topics. Through statewide work- 
shops, over 3,500 citizens became involved in 
recommending actions which the state should 
take. 

During 1975-77, Massachusetts developed a 
growth policy report which involved volunteer 
efforts of over 5,000 members of local growth 
policy committees in 330 local communities. At 
about the same time, California also developed 
and adopted such a policy. Michigan is follow- 
ing suit. 

These state innovations have been essentially 277 
one-time attempts to achieve state goals or to 
create state development policies through mas- * 
sive citizen participation. As such, they might be 
distinguished from the routine\requirements for 
public hearing and notification which enable 
citizens to gain access to everyday govern- 
mental decisionmaking. At the state level, a 
combination of both formal citizen participation 
requirements for routine actions and major 
initiatives involving citizens in the development 
of state policies might maximize the opportuni- 
ties for citizen involvement. 

Other Specific Techniques 

At least two other types of citizen participation 
have been expressly provided for by state law. , 
One is.the office of bmbudsman, or other similar 
complaint-handling agencies, and the other is a 
permit procedure to protect the right for 
public demonstrations. 

MODEL OMBUDSMAN ACTS 

State ombudsman legislation has been enacted 
in Hawaii, Iowa and Nebraska (as of 1975),*° and 
ombudsman types of complaint-handling offices 
have been established in Hopolulu, HI, Seattle- 
King County, WA, and Jackson County, MO. 61 
Other states and local gdvernments also have 
more or less ombudsman-like complaint sarvices 
to assist citizens in their disputes with their go v- 
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eminent. Model acts hatffe been drafted at 
Harvard, Yale and Columbia universities, and 
by the American Bar Association Section on 
Administrative Law. 62 Federal antipoverty pro- 
grams have been instrumental in much of this 
activity. 

UNIFORM PUBLIC ASSEMBLY ACT 

In 1972, following seve^l active years of 
disruptive public demonstrations and other 
types of large public assemblies which disturbed 
the peace in many communities, and which led to 
litigation casting doubt on the effectiveness of 
.local government efforts to control such demon- 
strations and assemblies, the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
adopted a "Uniform Public Assembly Act." 83 This 
act "facilitates and protects the holding of public 
assemblies ... subject only to such restrictions 
on time, place, and manner of conducting the 
assembly as are appropriate to safeguard the 
civil liberties of nonparticipants." 64 The act 
conforms to constitutional requirements and 
"attempts to maximize the possibilities that 
discussions and negotiations will occur between 
sponsors [bf assemblies] and governmental 
authorities with successful results." 85 The need 
for such an act was pointed up by Justice Black in 
the 1969 Supreme Court decision in Gregory vs. 
City of Chicago, 394 U.S. 1J1. 

Coordination of Citizen Participation at 
the State {.evel 

ACTION, the federal agency for volunteer 
progjams. in both domestic and international 
affairs, and the National Governors' Association 
have cooperated in recent years in establishing* 
state offices of volunteerism. In May 1976, such 
offices in 32 states formed a national organiza- 
tion known as The Assembly, through which 
they exchange information and experience, 
advise ACTION oiH^ate and national policies, 
promote citizen participation, and pursue related 
interests. Most of the state offices are in or 
closely related to their Governors office and are 
receiving (or have received) funds from AC- 
TION. As of February 1979, four states had 
chopped out of The Assembly and only 21 states 
were recognized by ACTION. Nevertheless, 
there is a substantial presence of citizen partici- 
pation advocates in the central policy councils of 



many state governments as a result of this effort. 

Governmentwide coordination of citizen par- 
ticipation at the state level is not highly devel- 
oped, and descriptions of the efforts which are 
being made along these lines are not readily 
available from any source uncovered by ACIR. 
Informal contacts with individuals in state gov- 
ernment, however, dq indicate that there is some 
action of this type. For example, there is a 
recommendation in Rhode Island for an ex- 
panded effort which would be embodied in a new 
office of volunteerism and citizen participation, 66 
and the special Governors Task Force on Citizen 
Participation has. made very far reacHing recom- 
mendations for Montana. 6 ' The Montana recom- 
mendations are quite detailed and they cover 
formal "Rules for Citizen Participation for all 
Departments* of State Government," recommen- 
dations for state publications (including a 
directory of state government, a "state govern- 
ment agenda" listing meetings of puhlic interest, 
and a state periodical for publication of notices, 
proposed actions, appointments, and 'other 
information of public interest), recommenda- 
tions for training in citizen participation, and 13 
specific recommendations for new or amended 
legislation. Iffaccepted, these provisions could 
have a substantial unifying effect on citizen 
participation at the state level in Montana. 

CONCLUSIONS . 

This chapter has attempted to cover at least 
some of the more important elements of citizen 
participation at the state and local levels of gov- 
ernment. In so doing, certain conclusions emerge 
regarding the effectiveness of staterlocalcitizen 
^ participation, provisions, and processes. ^ 

■ Direct electoral action on policy questions is 
a major element of the state/local citizen partici- 
pation process. It covers both fiscal and nonf iscal 
matters, and supplements the usual controls over 
the election, reelection, and recall of individual, 
public officials. The percentage of bond referen- 
da, tax limit proposals, and miscellaneous 
nonfiscal issues voted down by the electorate in 
recent years exceed, for example, the percentage 
of incumbent Congressmen or Senators replaced, 
and probably exceeds the rate of turnover instate 
and local officials. No one argues that the 
electoral process is the same in these two cases, 



but the differences in effect are striking. Vetoing* 
a bond issue prohibits any alternative (other than 
the status quo), while defeating an incumbent 
only assures a different representative. Strongly 
negative views of citizens can be clearly ex- 
pressed by votes on propositions and, as noted 
earlier, the electoral process does provide an 
outlet which may be cathartic, if not always 
helpful to public officials: 

States and local governments have responded 
to the electorate by choosing to place before 
citizens a large number of issues, many of which 
do not formally require voter sanction. Advisory 
votes are most common at the local level, but even 
some* states place large numbers of matters 
before the public as a matter of policy. While not 
all states and locdf governments use direct citizen 
action in this fashion, most do to some degree. At 
times, the process of advisory or partially 
advisory referenda may lead states or locali- 
ties to abandon the tough legislative process of 
resolving conflicting views. 

In addition to voluntary referenda, of 
course, there are citizen-initiated and referred 
measures which often have a dramatic effect on 
governments. These maximize citizen participa- 
tion, at least in principle, but often result in 
another form of group or special interest action. 
Such actions as initiatives, referenda, bond 
elections, and tax limit modifications are essen- 
tially mass citizen movements rather than 
mechanisms which support individual citizen 
participation. They are not a substitute for 
individual citizen participation, but they serve 
other purposes and cannot be ignored when 
evaluating the state/local participative system. 

■ Statutory requirements alone are not 
enough to ensure effective citizen participation. 

This statement is nearly a truism. No one, or no 
set of requirements, can compel citizen involve- 
ment. In fact, the furthest anyone has gone is to 
argue that statutory requirements enable hither- 
to ineffectual or ignored groups to move into the 
arena of political participation. This appears to 
be what Congress intended the federal revenue 
sharing participation requirements to do. This 
chapter has shown cases where participation 
requirements do not work well. Public budget 
hearings, if one listens to the survey response, do 
not elicit a great deal more citizen participation 
than unannounced hearings. Some hearings had 



^ substantial attendance, with as many as 500 
individuals in a few cases. But, it is likely that 
this would have occurred anyyvay, since many 
were town meetings where large turnouts are a 
relatively common pattern. Most meetings did 
not have a large number of attendees, with a 
median figure of 

Some of the written responses to ACIR's 1978 
survey— such as F<^ Worth's, TX, or Texarka- 
na's, AR,— noted thertv a major effort by city 
officials did elicit addtsd^articipation. These 
cases, however, involved efftjMs far beyond what 
legal requirements mandated, yhe survey data 
indicated generally that whed local officials 
reported an increase in the amount of participa- 
tion, changes in budget processes designed to 
elicit participation were more likely to have 
occurred. Cause and effect cannot be separated, 
but it does appear that changes in the budget 
process were as likely to follow citizen participa- 
tion as to precede (and to facilitate) them. 279 

This finding is strengthened by the fact that the 
computed group representation scores in^Tabies 
5-4 and 5-5 were not tagy closely, if af all, related , 
to the 1975 record of opj^rfSggftifcrms of budget 
hearing and public notice requirements. A 
history of openness in the local budget process 
did not assure high levels of group activity. The 
lesson here i^jlhat the complex of factors 
conditioning citizen involvement in the local 
budget process is not primarily a function of state 
law. This suggests that caution and ^realism 
. should accompany the drafting of laws and 
written regulations on this subject^ 

■ The normal budget process is not the best 
mechanism for elicititfg meaningful citizen 
participation. Because of its complexity, tedious- ' 
ness, and ties to previous commitments, the 
budget process is not usually the.best mechanism 
for assuring vigorous citizen involvement in 
state or local policymaking. This is unfortunate, 
since the process lends itself to relatively simple 
statutory requirements such as hearings, pub- 
lished notices, and inspection of proposed and 
adopted budgets. But, the budget process really is 
not the key to the process of local or state deci- 
sion-making. Rather, it is .an end product in 
which the budget often merely represents pre- 
vious commitments to long standing programs, 
and responses to Gitizens and other views ex- 
pressed throughout the year. 

It is, of course, the final statement of a 
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jurisdiction's spending priorities for the coming 
year, and citizen action can determine a number 
of priorities at the time the budget is adopted. 
While participation requirements (preferably by 
state action but necessarily by federal actions for 
the use of federal funds) are essential, their 
existence does not assure participation in the 
state'local decisionmaking process. They are, at 
best, part of a "participative system" of which 
probably only a portion can be mandated or, 
formalized. 

Other frequently more effective means exist 
for creating an environment for participation in 
budget related activities. These include the 
creation of citizen budget advisory committees 
which operate during the year; long-term plan- 
ning and goals committees with citizen members, 
which seek to develop priorities that guide the 
budget process (this is what the state policy and 
planning innovations essentially were); and 
capital expenditure citizen commissions, when- 
ever a state or locality has a capital program 
which allocates expenditures to a given fiscal or 
budget year. None will work without the support 
of the affected staff agency, but they are at least 
as important in shaping the budget process, as 

the procedures relative to the process itself. 

♦ 

■ Multiple requirements such as budget 
publication and hearings, fiscal notes, initia- 
tives, referenda, and sunshine or open meeting 
laws maximize the opportunity for organized 
groups to affect the political process. Group 
representation, which is often what really occurs 
in the political participation processes maxim- 
ized bjr most citizen participation requirements 
and practices. To the extept that previously 
ineffectual or unrepresented groups are now part 
of the participation system, the requirements 
have served a useful purpose. In recent years, 
middle class groups such as Common Cause and 



environmental groups have received much no- 
tice, but other groups who are producer oriented, 
( as well as consumer oriented also have been 
effective. Group representation of interests, of 
course, is typical of the American political 
system, but this is not what many advocates of 
citizen participation have in mind. Yet, many 
present participation requirements have the 
effect of strengthening organized individuals and 
interests. Many existing practices, such as the 
initiative and referendum, are subject of group 
"capture" and this raises the specter of minority 
manipulation. 

Citizens, of course, have a good deal of 
individual power. All electoral participation, 
such as . a bond referenda, is determined by 
individuals at the ballot box. In the budget 
process, individual voices are ofjten rather 
influential, particularly if they are informed and 
expressed at the right time (which may not be 
during a hearing). Membership on advisory 
commissions or committees is also an effective 
way of affecting policy. The point here is not' to 
understate the influence of individual action f but 
to note that many requirements which seek to 
increase participation are at least as likely to 
increase group access as individual access. This 
is also true of much existing practice at the state 
and local levels, where, for example, many 
initiative procedures require extensive manage- 
ment and coordination to obtain the necessary 
signatures, inviting narrow interest groups to try 
to place? their measure directly before the public. 
Individuals may decide, but groups usually 
propose. 

Any attempt to increase participation through 
federal mandates should consider the nature of 
, existing practices in the given state and locality 
afcd the implication that the requirement(s) will 
have on group as againpt individual opportuni-" 
ties for participation. 
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Chapter 6 



Findings, Issues, and Recommendations 



T' 
he foregoing chapters have shown that citizen 
participation is an integral part of Arfericanlife 
and thought, and that it takes many different 
forms^at all levels of government in the Ufiited 
^States. -Not pnly have citizen participation 
processes been institutionalized at every level of 
government in the U.S., but they al§o have been 
transmitted from one level of government to 
another by specific mandates for greater partici- 
pation. Thus, citizen participation has become a 
major intergovernmental issue. 

The meaning of citizen participation is difficult 
to pin down, because if has changed greatly 
throughout the nation's histdry. These changes 
have been especially rapid during the 1960s and 
1970s. The preceding chapters have shown that, 
ev^a^now, there is a wijde gap between the 
theoretical benefits expected from participation, 
and the benefits actually observed in practice. 
There is no perfect type of citizen participation; 
but, at the same time, there are means of 
expanding opportunities to participate in gov-:, 
ernmental affairs— at least marginally when and 
where this is deemed desirable. . 

The pujrpdse of this chapter is to briefly 
summarize the findings from earlier chapters, to 
explorq the issues tftey raise, and to present 
recommendations in response to those issues. 

FINDINGS 

The findings in earlier chapters may be 
summarized Under four headings: 



1) the evolution of participation in American 
public practice, 

2) the diversity in forms and purposes of 
. current participation, v 

31 federally^mandated requirements, and 
4j state and local requirements and practices 

Participation in Practice: tts Evolution 

• Expanding citizen participation hi American 
government has involved three interrelated 
m"ovement$:Jl) a continuing effort to expand the 
suffrage, sff etching over a period of a century 
and a half; (2) perennial drives to re'form the 
political processes by which candidates are 
nominated; and;(3) repeated efforts to expand 
direct popular control of government(s). 

• Expanding the suffrage involved enfranchis- 
ing white males by removing property holding; 
taxpaying, and religious qualifications; abfclish- 

* ing the barriers to black voting rights; granting 
women the right to vote; and extending the 
suffrage to 18-year olds. Expansion of the 
suffrage is difficult to associate with many 
program enactments that specifically benefit a 
newly enfranchised group, however^ Moreover, 
in recent years there has been an increasing 
tendency toward nonvoting. 

• Democratization of the nominating process ' 
began with the movement in the early 19th 
century to replace largely informal devices, such 
as mass meetings and caucuses, with local, state. 
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and national conventions; moved through the 
"Progressive. Era" (1900-20) with emphasis on 
such changes as nonpartisan elections, party 
* identification, state laws controlling internal 
* party affairs, and, above all, direct primaries; 
and runs through to the recent period of reforms 
directed toward asserting the national parties' 
control over the membership of their own 
organizations and adopting more open pr<?ce- 
dures for selecting national convention delegates 
and assuring more representative conventions. 

T * 

• The movement toward more direct popular 
control of governments— tjie last of the three 
major steps toward increased citizen participa- 

' tion— was marked by thegelimination of "artifi- 
cial" barriers to officeholding, expansion of the 
number of offices that are directly elected, 
democratization of the public service, the devel- 
284 opment of initiative, referendum, ancPrecall 
procedures by which the electorate directly can 
make (or reject) laws or remove public officials, 
and the relatively recenj emphasis on expanding 
the opportunities for citizens to influence 
(through participation in) administrative deci- 
sionmaking. 

• * 

• Out of these democratization efforts have 
emerged at least two interpretative traditions. 
One views this record as . the necessary and 
rational components of remaining faithful to the 
precepts of the Declaration of Independence 
(popular sovereignty, political equality, and 
individual liberty) while adapting to the exigen- 
cies of an evolving mass, heterogeneous, urbaniz- 
ing, service-oriented, and increasingly bureau- 
cratized society and system. Another, more 
conservative school of thought, concedes that 
some of the reforms produced significant results, 
but raises questions about their assumptions and 
real effects, including a tendency on the part of 
reformers to idealize the civic awareness of, and 
capability of, the American citizen to diagnose 
basic defects in the system largely in govern- 
mental (rather than social or economic) terms, 
not to anticipate undesirable side effects (long 
ballot and fragmented governmental structure) 
of some changes, to ignore the role of elites in 
"reformed" or "unreformed" systems (stemming 
from an unwillingness to grapple with the factors 
generating inequality), and to be naive about 
power and influence generally in a democracy. 



Forms and Purposes of Citizen 
Participation 

• In contemporary America, there are on the 
order of 31 different forms of participation being 
used by one or more segments, of the population in 
their contacts witft'their governments. A few are 
traditional forms, With long histories of use, but 
most are much newer— coming into use largely 
since World War II, and by no means universally 
applied even now. In addition, 15 special tech- 
niques have been devised, mostly in recent years, 
and used in limited situations to enhance the two- 
way interchange of ideas between governments 
and the governed. Finally, at least five means of 
facilitating the people's involvement with gov- 
ernment have come into limited use. 

• The 31*forms of participation identified in 
this study are: Organizational Forms— (1) citizen 
groups, (2) special interest groups, (3) specific 
program clientele groups, (4) official citizen 
committees; Individual Forms— (5) voting, 
(6) being a program client, (7) making state- 
ments, (8) working in public projects, (9) cam- 
paigning/lobbying, (10) administrative appeals, 
(11) going to court, (12) demonstrations; Forms o^ 
Information Dissemination— (13) open govern- 
ment, (14) meetings/speaker bureaus, (15) con- 
ferences, (16) publications, (17) mass media, 4 
(18) displays/exhibits, (19) mail,' (20) adver- 
tising/notices, (21) hot lines (22) drop-in cen- 
ters, (23) correspondence, (24) word of mouth; 
Forms of Information Collection— (25) hearings, 
(26) workshops, meetings, conferences, (27) con- 
sultation, (28) government records, (29) nongov- 
ernment documents, (30) participant observers, 
and (31) surveys. The electoral processes deter- 
mine representation of the voting public in a large 
share of the decisionmaking structures of gov- 
ernment, and the outcome of the many issues put 
to referendum or initiative votes, Some appoint- 
ive governmental bodies, like special* purpose 
authorities and commissions or even some 
federal aid planning bodies, also have authorita- 
tive decisionmaking powers. Most of the other 
forms of participation listed here are advisory 
only. 

• The 15 special interactive techniques are: 
(1) arbitration, (2) mediation, (3) coordinator/ 
catalyst, (4) plural planning, (5) group dy- 
namics, (6) focused group discussion, (7) policy 
capturing, (8) policy delphi, (9) priority setting, 
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(10) design-in, (11) game simulation, (12) inter- r 
active cable TV,\(13J teleconferencing by com- 
puter, (14) real time computer polling and feed- 
back, and (15) interactive computer graphics. 

• The five means of facilitating participation 
are: (1) simplify and clarify the process; (2) pro- 
vide citizen participation training to citizens, 
public officials, and staffs; (3) provide citizen 
participation and related staff to citizen groups 
and government agencies; (4) provide technical 
assistance to citizen groups and certain individu- 
al citizens; and (5) provide economic assistance 
and incentives for citizens to participate, includ- 
ing cost reimbursement and honoraria. 

• The various forms of participation are being 
used, to greater or lesser degrees, to achieve eight 
specific purposes. These are: (1) giving informa- 
tion to citizens; (2) getting information from or 
about citizens; (3) improving public decisions, 
programs, projects, and services; (4). Enhancing 
acceptance of public decisions, programs, pro- 
jects, and services; (5) supplementing public 
agency work; (6) altering political power pat- 
terns and the allocations of public resources; 
(7) protecting individual and minority group 
rights and interests; and (8) delaying or avoiding 
the making of difficult public decisions. 

These specific purposes all are geared in one . 
way or another toward the two general and 
intertwined goals of (1) changing governmental 
behavior so that governmental units respond 
better to citizens'Tieeds and desires, and refrain 
from the arbitrary, capricious, insensitive, or 
oppressive exercise of power; and (2) changing 
citizen behavior by (a) providing therapy to 
alienated and socially disturbed citizens, (b) af- 
fording participation opportunities for citizens 
through which they can exercise and enhance 
their vigilance over government, and (c) helping 
citizens to develop their participative and , 
leadership capabilities. The same citizen partici- 
pation processes which provide opportunities for 
citizens to sharpen their skills by exercising them 
also provide the means by which the govern- 
ment's performance is improved and its opera- 
tions are kept open. 

• A wide variety of different interests (partici- 
pants) use the various forms of participation for 
their own purposes. These participants may be 
described as: citizens, including majority 
groups, minority groups, special interest groups, 



program clientele groups, press, voters, resi- 4 
dents, ordinary citizens, individual program 
beneficiaries, indigenous employees, aggrieved 
parties; or officials, official advisory committees 
or commissions,, governing bodies and elected 
officials, political appointees, the bureaucracy, 
and the courts. Typically, the specific purposes 
of information giving and getting are viewed by 
all participants as essential ingredients of 
effective citizen participation; while improving 
public decisions or programs, entfancing their 
acceptance, and supplementing public agency 
work are viewed more as "establishment" pur- 
poses, and those relating to altering political 
power, protecting individual and minority group 
rights, and delaying or avoiding difficult (or 
controversial) public decisions rffe seen more as 
"antiestablishment" ones. Roughly speaking, 
officials and satisfied citizens make the most of 
the establishment purposes and associated forms 
of participation, while dissatisfied citizens tend 285 
to use the antiestablishment ones. 

Citizen Participation in the Federal 
Government's Own Activities 

• The Administrative Procedures Act (APA) 
of 1946 and its "Freedom of Information" and 
"Government in the Sunshine" amendments set 
the minimum requirements for citizen access to, 
and involvement in, Xhe federal administrative 
process. Public involvement is confined to ipeci- 
fied points in administrative proceedings and the 
public is left to its own resources in influencing 
decisions. In effect, the APA limits the mobilized 
citizenry largely to middle and upper class 
organized interests able to obtain legal coiyisel 
on their own. 

_ • In legislation requiring citizen participation 
enacted in the late 1960s and early 1970s, largely 
centesjng on environmental protection, Congress 
emphasized agencies' affirmative responsibility 
to encourage public participation, but usually did 
not specify a "target" population. This legislation 
assumes that most aspects of agency planning 
are open to public involvement and are subject to 
a variety of participation mechanisms. Programs 
covered by these requirements affect the whole 
population, unlike several key programs in the 
1960s that were aimed specifically at the poor. 
Also, the legislation is not very specific in 
defining the operational meaning of this kind of 
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involvement, and hence vests considerable 
discretion in federal administrators. 

• In a general appraisal of citizen participation 
at the federal level in 1976, the Interagency 
Council on Citizen Participation concluded that: 

(1) authority and^ responsibility for citizen par- 
ticipation in government agencies are often 
unclear, deficient, fragmented, or nonexistent; 

(2) agency resources (personnel, expertise, fund- 
ing, organization) for better execution of citizen 
participation are weak when compared with 
other agency responsibilities; (3) the policy, 
commitment, and initiative of agency leadership 
on citizen participation in the decisionmaking 
process have been of significantly uneven quality 
and priority; (4) the planning, execution, and 
evaluation of citizen participation programs are 
poor and often well below the known state-of- 
the-art; and (5) agency policy and practice in 

286 citizen participation processes are unresponsive 
to the real needs and priorities of a large segment 
of the public. 

• A 1977 Senate committee report on inde- 
pendent regulatory commissions found that 
participation by regulated industries predomi- 
nates; the lack of financial resources is the 
greatest single obstacle to active public partici- 
pation by potential participants; and nearly all 
regulatory agency advisory committees serious- 
ly lack representation of consumer and other 

^ broad public interests. The committee's recom- 
"*-jnendations included establishment/of an inde- 
pendent nonregulatory consumer agency, crea- 
tion of internal consumer advocate offices within 
* major federal rate setting regulatory agencies, 
and legislation authorizing compensation to 
eligible persons for costs incurred in participat- 
ing in certain agency proceedings. 

• The Carter Administration has undertaken a 
number of initiatives on citizen participation, 
including support for a governmentwide office of 
consumer affairs, a directive to'federal agencies 
to involve the public early in the regulation- 
development process, provision for greater 
involvement by neighborhood organizations and- 

Cvoluntary associations in implementing the 
Administration's urban program, strengthening 
of the White House Office of Consumer Affairs, 
and study of citizen participation as a part of the 
Presidents Reorganization Project. 

• Other major participation techniques used at 
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the national level include national advisory 
committees; special national advisory commis- 
sions, such as the Hoover Commissions on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment; and White House Conferences, such as 
the recerit Conference on Balanced National 
Growth and Economic Development. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN 
FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 

• • 

• As of December 1978, 155 separate federal 
grant programs had citizen participation require- 
ments, almost one-third of all grant programs 
accounting for over 80% of grant funds. Most of 
these Requirements were of fairly recent origin— 
79% were adopted since 1970. Over half were in 
HEW, and about three-fifths of the HEW pro- 
grams were in the Office of Education. 

• Prescription of boards or committees,and of 
their membership is the most usual type of man- 
date—found in 89 programs. Consumers or 
clientele served by particular programs are the 
most frequently represented interest. The boards 
or committees are confined to advisory powers 
except for 24 programs involving 17 separate 
committees. 

• Public hearings are the next most commonly 
mandated participation mode and are mott 
prevalent outside HEW. One of their drawbacks 
is that they come late in thedevelopment of a plan 
or programs. 

• One-hundred-and-fourteen of the 155 grant 
programs mandate types of public involvement 
beyond boards/committees or public hearings? 
These vary with respect to the interests involved, 
the stage of decisionmaking affected, and the 
types of participation mechanism mandated, and 
include due notice of the preparation of a grant 
application or a plan, conducting workshops, and 
offering opportunities for giving testimony or 
review and comment. 

• That more than two-thirds of federal grant 
programs are not subject to mandatory public 
involvemenUraifces the strong 4 presumption that 
citizen participation is not consistently mandat- 
ed by the federal government. Actually similar 
programs within the same department or agency, 
or programs in the same functional area, or pro- 
grams dealing with like phases of the decision- 
making process differ in respect to whether 
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they do or do not require citizen participation. In 
addition, programs that do mandate citizen 
participation differ widely with regard to the 
types of mechanisms employed and the detailed 
application of those mechanisms. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN SELECTED GRANT 
PROGRAMS: FIVE CASE STUDIES 

• 1975 legislation requiring citizen fnvolve- 
ment in community health centers (CHCs) had 
little direct effect upon the actual extent of citizen 
participation. CHCs were converted from neigh- 
borhood centers established under the communi- 
ty action and model cities programs. Under the 
latter two programs, citizen participation had 
already been required. 

• Federal requirements produced increased 
participation in the Title XX (social services) 
program. Producers and organized groups such 
as day care centers and family service agencies 
were influential, but not as much as Governors, 
administrators, and legislators. The program 
failed to meet the citizen participation objective 
in one area— involvement of the poor and unor- 
ganized. 

• The requirements for public participation 
are more carefully spelled out in the Coastal Zone 
Management legislation and its regulations than 
in most federal programs. This is due to Con- 
gress* concern with specifying the nature and 
type of participation in this area. In California 
and Oregon, the federal requirements were not pf 
truly major significance, because federal legisla- 
tion was preceded in both cases by state 
requirements for public participation, such as 
•extensive hearings, advisory committees, and in 
California a statewide vote oh coastal manage- 
ment. Participation requirements that are com- 
prehensive and explicit as to procedures to be 
followed and interests to be represented seem 
well advised where, as in the case of coastal 
management in Oregon and California, a range of 
groups have an interest in a highly competitive 
arena. 

• The Commumty Development Block Grant 
{CDBG) legislation and legislative record leave 
recipient localities wide discretion concerning 
the 'methods to be used in meeting citizen 
participation requirements, yet indicate that the 

'citizens of principal concern are the low and 
moderate income residents of affected areas. 



I-UiID's second annual repffft on the CDBG 
ybgtam found 27% of the citiea-wfere unsatisfac- 
tory in representation of low-to-moderateincome 
groups on advisory boards. Eighty percent of the 
localities reported that citizen participatufa was 
an important influence on selection of activities 
and 43% indicated that it influenced the level of 
social service expenditures. Seventy-eight per- 
cent of the citizen recommendatjpns relating to 
their city's choice and location of CDBG activities 
or projects were accepted completely. However, 
complaints on the citizen participation process 
were the most frequentof all complaints received 
on CDBG. Overall, HUD reported that there was 
a tendency toward dissatisfaction with the 
citizen participation process. Congressional 
witnesses on renewal of CDBG legislation 
demanded additional citizen participation, par- 
ticularly for low income groups and affected 
neighborhoods. A Brookings Institution study of 
the original legislation was not as critical, 287 
finding that the extent and mode of participation 
did not reflect the actual influence it exerted on 
local decisions. The effectiveness of -the citizen 
participaton mechanism w&s found to be largely 
dependent on the attitudes and efforts of public 
officials. The Brookings study also found that * 
generalist officials, particularly the chief execu- 
tives, tend to use CDBG funds to build support 
throughout their constituencies. This has a 
negative effect on any tendency to concentrate ^ 
funds on target neighborhoods. 

In general, assessments are mixed on the 
impact of the CDBG participation requirements. 
Some observers found the requirements being 
met; others found deficiencies. HUD and Brook- 
ings found that citizen participation was in- 
fluencing the selection of activities and the level 
of social service expenditures, yet, dissatisfac- 
tion still was voiced. Finally, it is not possible to 
say with certainty that the federal law and 
regulations caused improved participation. The 
major variable seems to be the attitudes of local 
elected officials. 

• The original 1972 General Revenue Sharing 
(GRS) legislation had few qjtizen participation 
requirements. The many studies of experience 
with those requirements reached an ambiguous 
range of conclusions, from "impossible to docu- 
ment; 1 through "no effect," and "a significant 
increase in participation," to "increased partici- 
pation in certain cities, no increases in others." In 
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communities that reported increased participa- 
tion as a result of GRS, few if any saw any real 
impact on .local decisionmaking. 

The 1976 extension of GRS legislation added 
requirements for hearings, notice, publication of 
budget decisions, and opportunities for senior 
citizens' participation. The new requirements 
* h^d little effect on state budget practices. An 
ACIR-ICMA survey of cities and counties 
indicated that they generated a modest increase * 
in citizen involvement in the local budget 
process. A large portion of the localities already 
had been offering participation opportunities 
(especially public hearings) before they were 
mandated by the GRS program. Responses from 
state and local officials suggest that their 
jurisdictions will increase their efforts to involve 
their citizens in decisionmaking related to GRS, 
especially by reaching out to senior citizens and 
giving more publicity to budget hearings and 
decisions. Even if these changes occur, however, 
it is an open question whether they will be 
lasting. 

A large percentage of local officials indicated 
that citizen particip«(tion measurably affected 
the priorities within their government's general ' 
budget. Yet, other evidence cast doubt about the 
impact. Many felt that citizen participation 
comes too late in the budget process to affect 
decisions, while others thought the participation 
opportunities were primarily exploited by spe- 
cial interest groups, 

If the new citizen participation requirements in 
GRS produce greater support for the allocation of 
GRS funds to social or hunran services, criticisms 
of GRS by liberal and minority groups might tend 
to subside while local officials might 'assume a 
more antagonistic stance. This issue will become 
especially important if Proposition 13-type 
spending retrenchments become more wides- 
pread. 

SOME GENERAL STUDIES 

• A major problem in assessing the status of 
citizen participation in federal grant programs is 
the dearth -of good evaluation studies. Yet, there 
are a few recent studies that appear carefully 
researched and reasoned. 

• A £and study of HEW programs, mainly 
through analysis of case studies, found that v 
advisory committees influence the conduct of 
local public activities and services, and that the 



amount of impact' depends on the committees 
possession of staff, power tfrinvestigate grievan- 
ces, and power to influence budgets. Rand found 
further that participation in committees does not 
basically alter citizens' general feelings of 
estrangement or alienation toward their govern- 
ment. Finally, Rand reached the conclusion that 
participation on. committees does not adversely 
affect program effectiveness. 

• Rand ^found a wide variation of citizen 
participation requirements in HfiW programs, 
due to the rang? of programs ai/d the lack of an 
overall citizen participation policy at the depart- 
mental or agency level. Vagueness as to prjecise 
forms of, participation in the formal requirements 
led to establishment of only nominal types of 
citizen participation, and increased depehcience 
on staff discretion in determining the form and 
content of participation. The actual amount and 
quality of citizen participation in HEW programs 
was unknown, as^was the general impact of 
citizen participation activities. This lack of 
knowledge stemmed from the absence of sys- 
tematic monitoring or enforcement procedures. 

• A study of eight federally aided municipal 
services by the TARP Institute and the Universi- 
ty of Michigan's School of Public Health also 
sought to evaluate citizen participation from the 
threefold perspective of (1) citizens' influence on 
the decisionmaking process, (2) the effectiveness 
of municipal program performance, and (3) Jjjhke 
effect on >dftizen attitudes. On each score, the 
study found variations among the services aided. 
The influence of ordinary citizens was positively 
felt only in neighborhood health centers; in other 
services, middle class or elite groups exerted 
influence, Program performailte was positively 
affected in four of the eight service areas. In 
several cases, evidence was found of changes in 
citizen altitudes due to public participation, 
while in others, specifically education and 
welfare, changes were noted but with reserva- 
tions, 

In general, the TARP-Michigan study found 
that citizen participants were middle class or 
upwardly mobile members of lower income 
groups who tended to be active ip. more th&none 
municipal system. They concluded that; (1) citi- 
zen participation is least effective in the later 
stages of planning; (2) the structural complexity 
of a municipal service system has more todo with 
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the levels of citizen influence than the type of 
participative mechanism; (3) citizen participa- 
tion plays a limited role in the determination of 
municipal service performance and little evi- 
dence exists Qf influence over budgetary alloca- 
tions; and (4) the»evidence is weakest on whether 
citizen participation has any impact on citizen 
attitudes. 

• A National Science Foundation funded 
report analyzed 215 case studies involving five 
municipal functions. The use of citizen boards 
and indigenous paraprofessionals was probed. 
Five outcomes were examined, three of which 
corresponded to those used in 'thff Rand and 
TARPrMichigan analyses. Only increased client 
control was found to be associated with 
increased levels of participation. Citizen boacds 
were found to be most successful in achieving 
client control when /he board possessed authori- 
ty % to sign off on grant applications or service 
decisions, to plpn for new programs, to investi- 
gate- grievances, to review expenditures or 
budget requests, to review personnel actions, and 
to supervise paid staff. 

• Th$ ACIR-ICMA survey of local officials 
revealed that citizen participation did not tend to 
influence . local government to drop staff- 
developed grant ^proposals but rather tended to 
encpurrfge localities to submit grant proposal?. A 
substantial portion of the respondents reported 
that their jurisdictions were persuaded by citizen^ 
participation^ continue support for a function 
or activity after federal funding Had ended, while 
only a few cases arose where pitizen interests 
caused the unit to drop # a s^vice or program once 
the federal grant germinated. The survey con- 
cluded that citizen participation mechanisms do 
not tend to reduce a local government's fiscal 
involvement once a program is underway. 

*> 

State and Local Retirements and 
Practices 

STATE OPEN MEETING tAWS . 

• All 50 States, now have open meeting laws; 
such laws first began to be enacted in 1967, and 
have sprefad rapidly. ' 

> * ^State open meeting laws* apply to state 
legislative committees, state executive branches 
and, independent agencies, and local goyertv 



ments in all 50 states. They also apply to floor 
actions of the legislatures in 46 states. 

• These lavys have specific limitations on the 
use of executive sessions by multimember gov- 
ernmental bodies in all 50 states; provide for 
prior notice of the meetings of such bodies in 42 
states; require that minutes of such meetings be 
kept for pubhc information purposes in 37 states; 
and provide for enforcement by (a) personal 
sanctions against individual violators in 35 

m states, (b) voiding the actions resulting from 
improper meetings in 31, and (c) giving citizens 
the legal standing to sue violators in 35. 

STATE AdMINrSif RATIVE PROCEDURES ACTS 

« 

• Forty-eight states and the District of Colum- 
bia have administrative procedures acts. These 

'apply to virtually all state administrative agen- 
, cies and to an undetermined number of local gov- 2 ®9 
efnmental agencies. 

• In 46 states, the administrative procedures 
acts have one or more provisions governing 
rulemaking by administrative agencies. Forty- 
five states and the District of Columbia provide ' 
for notification about rulemaking procedures; 42 
states and the District of Columbia provide an 
opportunity for citizens to present theis com- 
ments in either written or oral form; and 38 states 
authorize citizens to petition agencies for rule- 
making action. • 

• Despite the existence of a model act^iere is 
substantial variation not only among the major 
provisions * for rulemaking, but also on such 
details as the length, of time for notice before 
actual rulemaking will occur, the procedures for 
accepting comments, and the procedures for 
agencies in responding to petitions requesting 
rulemaking action. ^ 

• Twenty-five states, h£ve~a regular publica- 
tion similar to the Federal Register in which they 
notify the public- -of rulemaking actions and 
publish administrative rules or information 
about their availability; 26. states codify their 
administrative rules and regulations; and 24 \ 
provide instruction to agency personnel involved 
in rulemaking. * 

• thirty-four states ha^$ formal procedures 
whereby the legislature reviews the regulations 
developed by . state administrative agencies 



pursuant to state legislation. Such review may be 
advisory only, or it may allow for disapproval or 
delay of a regulation. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS FOR ^ 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

• At least three states— Hawaii, Iowa, and 
Nebraska— amd a few localities have established 
ombudsmen offices or similar complaint han- 
dling services to assist their citizens in disputes 
with the government. Several model acts are 
available for this purpose. 

• A Uniform Public Assembly Act is available 
to assist state and local governments in facilitat- 
ing and protecting citizens' rights to hold large 
public assemblies, subject only to such restric- 
tions on time, place, and manner of conducting 
the assembly aS are appropriate to safeguard the 
civil liberties of nonparticipants. 

• As of 1976, 32 states had established state 
offices of volunteeristn. Most are in, or closely 
related to, the Governor's office and provide a 
substantial presence for citizen participation 
advocates in the central policy councils of state 
government, in addition to providing the services 
of volunteers in state government. 

• At least one state— Montana— has had a 
comprehensive set of recommendations dealing 
with the whole field of citizen participation in 
state government proposed to it by a high level 
task force.. 

PARTICIPATORY REQUIREMENTS IN 
THE LOCAL BUDGET f ROCESSy> - 

• Forty states (as of 1975) require local budget 
hearings or publication of notices about proposed 
budgets, and even, in the ten states where such 
state requirements do not ^exist, local budget 
hearings are held about as often as the average of 
the other states. More specifically: ' 

—In 35 states, citizens, or taxpayers had some 
,\ adcess to the municipal budget process. 

—In 30 states, citizens or taxpayers had some 
jiccess to the county budg^'process.* 

—In 23 states, cilizens or taxpayers had gome 
access to both tt|p oity and the county budget 
process. ' v 

—In 38 states, publication was required giving 
notice of a proposed budget and/or budget 



hearings before a final budget could be 
adopted for a city or county; in one other 
state, the proposed county budget was open 
for inspection before final adoption. 

—In 32 states, statutes expressly required 
public hearings before city or county budgets 
could be finally adopted; one other state 
provided for an election to enact the city 
budget, while two others provided for 
written complaints or petitions to protest 
items in a proposed city or county budget. 

SURVEY FINDINGS 

• Sixty percent of municipal and county 
officials polled in 1978 reported that participa- 
tion in the local budget process usually was 
through formal mechanisms such as hearings and 
advisory committees; nevertheless, 52% said 
there was "very little" actual participation in the 
process by citizens; only 7% reported "a great 
deal" of participation. Fifty-four percent of 
municipal officials, and 65% of county officials 
desired greater citizen participation in their 
jurisdiction's budgetmaking, while only 2% 
desired less. 

• Organized groups participated in over 80% of 
local budget hearings, according to the 1978 
survey; the average number of groups was 2kl for 
municipalities, and 3.£ for counties. Senior 
citizens were the most frequently represented 
group at municipal budget hearings, followed in 
ord4r by social service groups, the League of 
Women Voters, business and industry groups, 
neighborhoods, Tacial or ethnic groups, taxpay- 
ers, homeowners, and others. The rankings were 
similar for counties, except that taxpayer grodps 
were stronger, ranking fourth. 

• About 47% of municipalities and 44% of 
cottnties in/the 19^survey reported that they 
ftfovide staff assistance to citizens wishing to 
participate in the budget process, these figures 
rose tojbver 50% for localities having managers or 
chief admihistrators. 

* 

• In th& r narrative responses to the 1978 m 
survey, many localities expressed doubts aJ^ouV 
the effectiveness of citizefi participation in the \ 
formal budget process. Most comments cited 
such factors gs the late stage "at which hearing's 
are held, the other processes throughout the year 
which pre-determine budget commitments, tI\V . 



complex anddeadening nature of the figures, low 
motivation of 'the average citizen in overall 
budget matters, and the dominance of special 
interests. More positive, 'but less frequently 
expressed, comments stressed participation in 
the budget process as a culmination of a year- 
long process of interaction between organized 
and assisted citizen groups and their local gov- 
ernment. 

• Perhaps the brightest spot in budget partici- 
pation is the experience of localities having the 
town meeting form of government. Eighty-six 
percent of these localities reported '^a great deal" 
or M a moderate amount" of citizen participation in 
the local budget process, compared to 49% for the 
tfext ^highest reporting category of local govern- 
ment (council-manager communities). 

. STATE BUDGETING PROCESSES 

• 0( the 50 states, 29 have annual budgets, 
while 21 have biennial ones. 

• Most state^udget processes are not especial- 
ly well geared to citizen participation. Only 17 
states provide for hearings in the preparation of 
the Governor's budget, and even in these cases the 

— hearings are largely for state agencyand legisla- 
tive participation. The legislatures in 37 states, 
however, do hold budget hearings which usually 
involve the general public, while private organi- 
zations-have access to the legislative budget 
process in 44 states, 

INITIATIVES AND REFERENOUMS 

• Direct balloting to decide at least some 
public policy issues is used in most states and 
localities, though the authorizations for such 
voting vary greatly among the states. Advisory 
votes also are common at the state and local 
levels. * 

Direct balloting on issues can be initiated by 
citizen petition for amending the state constitu- 
* tion in 17 states and for enacting new state and 
local laws in 13 states. Jn five states, citizen 
initiatives can force the state legislature or local 
governing body to consider new legislation. In 
three states, citizen initiatives can be usea both 
to enact new laws and to refer statutory 
proposals to the legislature or local governing 
body . Eleven states provide for citizen initiatives 
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only on local issues. Thus, the total number of 
states authorizing some form of statutory initia- 
tive is 32. 

• Forty-two states provide for the use of 
referenda to confirm legislative actions through 
popular balloting. In 35 of these states, both state 
and local laws (for at least some classes of 
localities) are subject to referendum. Four states 
apply the referendum only to state legislation, 
while three apply it only to local laws. 

• Fifteen states have all the forms of initiative 
and referendum, including initiatives to amend 
the constitution and pass laws at both the % state 
and local levels, and referenda to confirm lavys at 
both the state and local levels. 

• Many states have special provisions for 
referenda in fiscal matters. Thirty-seven states 
have local property tax rate limitations, and 
three-quarters of them (2Z)liave some provision 291 
for local referenda to -allow the limit to be 
exceeded. States commonly submit their pro- 
posed long-term general obligation bond issues to 
referendum, and 45 states require local referenda 

to authorize local bonds of this t*ype. 

• About 35% of both municipalities and 
counties, responding to a 1978 survey, reported 
voting on local tax limit changes during the three- 
year period of 1975-77. Nearly 20 t % of the 
municipal referenda and 25% of the county ones 
were initiated by citizen action. Bond referenda 
in this same period were held by over 28% of the 
municipalities* 

• Thirty-four state constitutional amend- 
ments were initiated by citizens in the 1970-7,5 
period. 

• Referenda on nonfiscal issues were held by 
about 28% of surveyed municipalities in 1975-77. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

• Municipalities and counties both make 
heavy use of citizen advisory committees. 
Nipety-five percent of those responding to a 1978 
survey, reported having one or more such 
committees, with 11% having 20 or more* 

• The average municipality had 1-5 commit- 
tees with 25-49 citizens on each. About half of the 
municipalities had more than 50 citizens alto- 
gether serving on such committees, and 105 cities 
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reported that the total number of citizens serving 
was in the range of 200-500. 

• The average county also had 1-5 such 
committees, with an average of 50-99 members 
on each. Thus, county committees tend to be 
larger than municipal ones. 

• Citizen advisory committees are required at 
the local level by 53 federal aid programs, and at 
the state level by 34 such programs. 

• Local planning commissions, jnost having 
largely advisory roles under state law, numbered 
about 800 in a 1970 count. 

CITIZEN SURVEYS 

• Oyer 50% of large cities and counties 
(including cities over 100,000 in population, and 
counties over 250,000) use citizen surveys to 

292 provide representative samples of citizen views, 
helping to balance the often unrepresentative 
element of participation f ou$d in public Searings 
and some other commonly used forms«af partici- 
pation. ; ; ■ /7T : , 



MAJOR: ISSUES ; ; " ; 

. Xitizeri Participation and 
Representative Democracy / \ 

In the representative; form ot demoocaDji^ 
' prevailing in the fedwalrarid state governments,** 

and all buf a fjewloc&l go^einm^nts tpertam 
v t0 ^^ 'an** -towjas^in^^ voters ele'gted^ th&if ; ~ 
^j^tati^mw government'afl'decisigns '* 
fbirti&m. Elections also are used in :>plect 
, iiistanta^where the votersnmake policy decisions / 
directly* tlrrough thgTfbitiative ^& referendum,, \'l 
and elected off iciafe^cynetimes share ffceirpbw.er 
with appointed : hbdies (like soi^ fecial 
districts) which have 6e6a given autht>ntati?6 < r " 
decisionmaking powers. Voting for bfficiaa^n 
both the nominating and electoral prdJ^W^J" 
and on ballot issues is the fundamental form of " \ 
citizen participation upon which representative 
democracy rests. 

The general type of citizen participation on 
which this report iff focused, however, is not this 
type of citizen involvement, but rather citizen 
participation in governmental affairs ouftside the 
electoral process. This raises basic questions: . 
How does, and should citizen participation relate 



to the fundamental representative form of our 
government? Does participation outside the 
• electoral process interfere with, and undermine 
elected officials' exercise of their constitutional 
powers and responsibilities? Or does it actually 
support and complement their constitutional 
role? ' , 

The, overview of the contemporary scene in 
, Chapter 3 identified eight specific purposes of 
citizen participation: (1) giving information to 
citizensr (2) getting information from or about 
citizens; (3) improving public decisions^ prp-. 
grams, projects, and services; f*^enha»cing- 

. acceptance of public, decisions, programs* pro- 
jects, and services; '(^supplementing agency 
work; (6) altering poKticarjpower patterns and 
the allocations b? 'public resources; (7) pro- 
tecting individual and minority group rights and 

, interests; and (8) delaying or avoiding the mak- 
ing of difficultpublic decisions. Among the more 
general objectives of citizen participation toward 
which these specific objeptives work is the 
reduction of the citizen's sense of alienation from 
government. On the surface most of these seem 

/,Qlearlj£ .compatible with, indeed, indispensable^ 
to,; the effective 'funetiqniilg.of representative 
demd^rac^ but some observers raise qiiestibnV 

. about it, Moreover, a deteger probe raises further 
doubts about , tfy- compatibility .of some of them. 

\ ..-A fiill Bud free interchange of information 
tetween the pedp^ancHhefr elected repre&tojta- 

r tiv&, as.well as between the people and appoinbv 

. m ed adminisf ratftc^cleaiiy^s essentiaffo resgOTT- > 
sible aijdwell mfpFmed public decisionmaking* ~ 

-and to responsive govg^nment. TheJecisionmak- 
ersAeedto kftow what the public wants and how 
the (jecisions they make work out.in practice* For 
their parC citizens ,ne$i Jo know what the 
officials arp doing; so that they pan hold then* 

°tesppn|ible. The /j)ubIte v also must know the 

-.reasons for gov emmeritaY decisions if tljey are to 

1 V^^in . confidence iiUhe soundness, and equity of 
thQsV decisions. " v 

. The purtk s supporters of representative demo- 
cracy who stress, thp primacy ohritizen participa- 
tion throitgb the electoral process contend that 
the most important channel by which citizens can 
comniunicate information to officials is through 
the ballot— when they choose their representa- 
tives or express themselves on policy issues in 
referenda. Supporters of other kinds of citizen 
participation as an essential information convey- 
or, on the other hand, point out the impossibility 
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of sending a clear message on a multitude of 
issues by voting for candidates, or of "instruct- 
ing" a candidate on how to vote on an issue that 
may not have emerged yet, or of conveying 
information through this means to the bureau-* 
cracy, where important policy decisions are 
increasingly made. As for referenda, they note 
the frequency with which they are used for votes 
on relatively minor issues. On the entire issue of 
the electoral process as the channel for register- 
ing the public's views, moreover, these advocates 
of citizen participation stress the low rate of 
voter turnout in all kinds of elections. The limits 
on voter eligibility, such as age and residence, 
they contend, further diminish the value of the 
voting process as an adequate, let alone exclu- 
sive, means of registering the sense of the public 
on issues that are constantly expanding in 
number and complexity. On the other hand some 
argue that the risk of losing elections has risen in 
recent years for elected officials who ignore or 
downplay advisory citizen participation pro- 
cesses. 

There are limits, however, on how full and free 
the information interchange can be through 
citizen participation outside the electoral pro- 
cess. One is the constraint of costs— it makes a 
difference whether notices of public meetings 
must be published in five daily newspapers 
instead of just one, whether proceedings of 
meetings must be published at all, or whether the 
public must be charged for the cost of duplicating 
records, to cite only a few examples. These are 
the types of issues raised about freedom of 
information provisions. Another constraint con- 
cerns interference with the expeditious handling 
of the public business, a matter which particular- 
ly concerns conscientious administrators. Keep- 
ing the general public, or select advisory commit- 
tees, advised of governmental actions at all of the 
main points in the legislative and administrative 
process can delay final action to the point of 
effectively denying some or all of the benefits the 
program is intended to convey. Opening up all 
meetings as required under "sunshine acts" 
according to some, puts a damper on frank 
expression of contending views and encourages 
opposing forces to take positions more "for the 
record" rather than for the purpose of working 
out reasonable compromises. 

"Improving public decisions, programs, pro- 
jects, and services" and "supplementing agency^ 
work" are also desirable goals, but are again 



subject to the restraints of cost and possible 
undesirable slowing down of the governmental 
process. In connection with supplementing * 
agency work, as in the use of paraprofessionals 
or volunteers, another aspect of cost arises, 
namely, the need for the affected agency to 
provide supervision and instruction. Staff assist- 
ance, indeed, is needed in every form of citizen 
participation, especially.in the use of advisory 
committees ^ahd in the holding of public 
hearings— thetwo major forms of citizen partici- 
pation. 

Another kind of cost issue arrises when it is 
necessary to enlist participation of persons with 
low income. If their participation is to be more 
thkn token, it may be necessary to reimburse 
them for travel, baby-sitting, time off from work, 
and other economic costs. In addition, there are 
costs of employing legal and technical experts for 
proper representation involving highly complex 
issues before administrative bodies, particularly 2 **3 
the independent regulatory commissions. Those 
costs are willingly borne by the special interests 
most directly involved in the deliberations of the 
administrative tribunal, but not easily borne by 
groups rqore representative of the general public 
interest^* by economically and socially disad- 
vantaged groups. x 

Ariother purpose of citizen participation— "en- 
hancing acceptance of public decisions, pro- 
grams, projects, and services"— is a sound 
objective when it leads to/itizen satisfaction, 
stability, and popular support for, and confi- 
dence in, the elected and appointed officials. On 
the one hand, some officials may try to use citizen 
participation to "sell" a decision or program 
which on its own merits would not stand public 
scrutiny. In other words, citizen participation 
can be manipulated contrary to the general pub- 
lic interest. 

One way in which this can happen was 
demonstrated in the TARP-University of Michi- 
gan evaluation of citizen participation in local 
education. It found that the various educational 
advisory committees developed citizen leaders, 
but the latter achieved influence only to the 
extent that they accommodated their views to 
those of the professional and administrative elite 
with whom they had to deal. In the end, their 
feeling of having influence (when they actually 
did not) was an exercise in self-deception with 
possible adverse effects on long-term efforts 16 
make needed changes in school policies. 
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Another facet of this problem is reflected in the 
case study of early experience with the Commu- 
nity Development Block Grant. The relatively 
unrestricted nature of the block grant mechanism 
strengthened the hand of the chief executive and 
his top generalist administrators as against 
specialists in such fields as housing and public 
works. With a view toward building a broad base 
of political support, chief executives naturally 
tended to spread the CDBG funds as widely as 
possible throughout their communities, instead 
of concentrating them within the areas of highest 
need. For the same reason, they tended to 
encourage participation across the spectrum of 
neighborhoods and economic groups instead of 
^ving special attention to the low income and 
otherwise needy. 

The objective of "altering political power 
patterns and the allocations of public resources" 
clearly constitutes the greatest threat to estab- 
lished governmental authority. The determina-* 
tion of political power patterns is the essence of 
the electoral process, as the power to allocate 
public resources is at the heart of the power to 
govern. Yet, those may be legitimate objectives of 
citizen participation in certain select situations. 
Such a situation exists when it appears that 
certain groups whoare the.intended beneficiaries 
of governmental programs*\vill not in fact be the 
beneficiaries if normal political processes are left 
to play themselves' out. The poor and unorgan- 
ized most commonly fall in this group. They are 
often poorly prepared, psychologically and 
otherwise, to protect their interests in certain 
governmental programs presumably "targeted" 
to their needs. 

Policymakers may consider it necessary, in 
some instances, then, to invest the chosen 
representatives of the targeted groups, who are 
outside the regular electoral process, with some 
measure of actual authority to control the 
distribution of benefits under a program. In like 
manner, under the Community Development 
Block Grant program, to assure that the pro- 
gram's objective of giving high priority to dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods is met may require 
giving solhe real authority to neighborhood- 
chosen bcraies, lest the distribution of the avail- 
able funds be influenced too much by interests- 
such as real estate, retail trade, and organized 
labor groups— who, under the„ normal "policicaf \ 
power pattern*" exercise great influence over 
publicly supported community development, 
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Citizen participation having an advisory 
purpose as well as the extraordinary arrange- 
ments for the protection of certain target groups 
(noted above) raises the broader issue relating to 
the exercise of power. This, of course, is: Who are 
the citizens who participate? In many programs 
the la w or regulations identify who they shall be. 
In others, their identity is left unspecified and 
sometimes this is in programs intended to benefit 
the more vulnerable sectors of society. Indica- 
tions are that these pe.ople, more times than not, 
are crowded out by middle income or t)ther 
groups not basically representative of the pro- 
gram beneficiaries. Where spokesmen for the less 
advantaged do emerge, they tend to be upwardly 
mobile persons, who may not accurately reflect 
the group they represent. Generally speaking, 
well organized, alert, narrowly oriented eco- 
nomic or professional interest groups, tend to be 
over-represented. * 

The issue, "Who is the citizen who partici- 
pates?" was raised in several of the programs 
reviewed in this report. In the Title XX fsocia L 
services) program, considerable difficulty^as 
encountered in obtaining widespread involve- 
ment by low income consumers of social pro- 
grams. In the Community Development Block 
Grant, at least in the early years, much dissatis- 
faction^was voiced with the alleged under- 
involvement of lower income groups in a program 
wherein Congress clearly intended to give those 
groups and their urban neighborhoods priority 
attention, The TARP-University of Michigan 
review of citizen participation in eight federally 
aided^ municipal services found that citizen 
participants generally were middle class *or 
"aspiring" members of lower income groups. The 
influence of "ordinary" citizens was positively 
affected only in neighborhood hellth centers. In 
the most active program of citizen participa- 
tion—Community Action/Model Cities— par- 
ticipation involved mostly middle class citizens 
and those with prior leadership experience. 
•'Bttwogssinfluence was predominant in urban 
renewalT^roviders tended to dominate health 
planning; and such citizen leadership as was 
developed in education h§d to accommodate to 
the professional/administrative eiites. 

The ACIR-ICMA survey of local officials 
generally found that citizen participation had*fi 
expansionary effect on localities* expenditures. 
This was evidenced by the disinclination of 
citizen participants to influence local govern- 
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ments to drop staff-developed grant proposals, 
the substantial number of respondents reporting 
that citizen participation stimulated localities 1 
involvement in new grant- proposals, and the 
- large number who reported that citizen participa- 
tion resulted in continued funding of a service or 
program from local funds after the federal grant 
source had been terminated. These findings 
suggest that, in a period of diminished confidence 
in government and demands for restraints on the 
public sector, citizens participating through 
formal participation mechanisms are likely to be 
more expansionary than thepublic-at-large. This 
effect seems natural in view of the fact that 
participation usually is in a narrow program area 
and the persons likely to become involved are 
those who have an interest in improvirig or 
expanding that program. 

The citizen participation goal of "delaying or 
avoiding the making of difficult public decisions" 
also has its pluses and minuses, depending upon 
whether it is in the highest interest of the gov- 
ernment to delay or avoid difficult decisions. 
Delay is salutary when it means improving the 
calibre of the decision and its implementation. A 
delay conceivably also can provide time for the 
problem involved to move further toward resolu- 
tion without additional or massive govern- 
mental action. On the other hand, postponement 
of decisions can be a real disservice when it adds 
to the ultimate cost of a program or project, or 
when it means putting off the provision of 
urgently needed services or the resolution of a 
troubling issue, or when-it becomes a convenient 
way for responsible officials to escape their 
responsibilities for making hard decisions. 

Finally, the goal of "reducing citizens' aliena- 
tion from government" throygh citizen participa- 
tion is entirely compatible with an effectively 
functioning representative democracy. Whether 
citizen participation actually reduces citizen 
* alienation is another matter, of course. Several of 

the evaluation studies reviewed in this report 
dealt with this issue. The Rand-HEW report 
concluded that citizen's feelings of alienation 
(lack of trust in government and feelings of 
powerlessness) are not likely to be reduced by 
greater participation. People may feel greater 
confidence in their ability to affect a particular 
program, but not to affect government generally. 
The TARP-University of Michigan study found 
more positive evidence of reduced alienation but, 
as in the Rand-HEW report, concluded that this 
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change was tied to specific programs rather than 
to an attitude about government in general. One 
of the studies, however, underscored that these 
findings were the weakest of those made in its 
evaluation. 

Actual experience with citizen participation in 
reducing citizen alienation, as well as in relation 
to its other declared purposes, suggests a final 
point bearing on its relationship to the*basic 
political process and to making representative 
democracy function effectively. This concerns 
the need for realistic expectations about its 
results. Experience cited in this report indicates 
that the impact of different kinds of citizen 
participation is varied, but overall it is modest. 
Undoubtedly this is due to some extent to the 
constraints cited earlier— the direct costs of 
providing a full and free flow of information, and 
the intangible costs of delaying the delivery of 
service. Responsible officials cannot be expected 
to be unconcerned about these costs for the sake 
of a response to the demands for citizen involve- 
ment. 

Some of its most avid champions expect that 
they are going to influence officeholders to make 
major changes in^toolicy, that they actually are 
going to make decisVaps themselves, or even that 
they are going to achifeve a transformation of the 
system. Citizen participation outside the elector- 
al political process can basically be only adviso- 
ry, except where ordinary political processes do 
not assure an adequate voice for certain groups, 
particularly the politically impotent and the 
disorganized. In other instances, expectations 
about influencing or controlling public decisions 
must be kept in realistic perspective. Any other 
course can lead to frustration and discourage- 
ment for engaging in any kind of participation, 
with a consequent real loss in government 
effectiveness, and disillusionment and possible 
further alienation from all government activities. 

To summarize, then, the objectives of citizen 
participation outside the electoral process and 
the way it works in practice are in many respects 
essential to the effective conduct of a representa- 
tive democracy. Without such citizen participa- 
tion, there would be a serious gap between 
elected and appointed officials and the people 
who have chosen the former to govern. Some say, 
moreover, that the resort to direct citizen 
participation in the electoral process through the 
initiative and referendum in some cases may be 
due to voter disenchantment with sole reliance on 



their elected representatives for policymaking, 
and to the extent that citizen participation 
outside the electoral process serves to make 
elected officials more responsive, voters will find 
the initiative and referendum less appealing. 

Citizen participation does impose certain costs 
and introduce delays which must be kept in 
perspective. Care also must be taken to avoid 
over-optimism about its possible effects. Also, at 
certain points citizen participation may conflict 
with the proper exercise of responsibilities by 
duly elected and appointed officials. These exist 
where citizens involved are not representative of 
the entire range of interests affected; where 
citizens presumably acting in a strictly advisory 
capacity actually share in the decisionmaking 
power (other than in those cases where elected 
officials have determined that such power 
sharing is necessary to enable certain groups— 
particularly the disadvantaged and unor- 
ganized—to protect their vital interests); aftd 
where public officials manipulate participate 
citizens to further their own personal and pro- 
fessional goals rather than those of the pro- 
gram or the government generally. 

The Proper Use of Advisory Processes 

As the findings have shown, there are many 
different forms of citizen participation which 
may be used to ftirnish advice to governmental 
decisionmakers. These, of course, include such 
devices as advisory committees, task forces, 
study commissions, public hearings, workshops, 
meetings, conferences, consultations, polls and 
surveys, and many others. In addition, there are 
special techniques of group dynamics, mediation, 
arbitration, and electronic communication which 
can be used to enhance the quality and timeliness 
of interractions between the people and their 
governments. 

As the findings also have revealed, these 
methods of producing advice serve several 
different purposes and are used in different ways 
by different persons and interests within the 
constituencies of the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, and the regional and neighborhood 
organizations serving governmental purposes. 
Of prime importance among the purposes are 
improving the quality of public decisions, 
altering the allocation of public resources, 
enhancing the Acceptance of public decisions, 
protecting individual and minority group rights 
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and interests, and delaying or avoiding difficult 
public decisions. Obviously, the various methods 
of citizen participation will be useS differently 
for these purposes by minority and majority 
groups, by those in power and those out of power, 
and by those with a stake in providing, consum- 
ing, or paying for services. Thus, the range of 
participation methods is used variously by 
different groups toward differing ends— thereby 
adding to the diversity of influences upon gov- 
ernment. 

At the same time, research findings are not 
very clear in their evaluation of the effects of the 
various types of advisory citizen participation. It 
seems fairly clear from Chapter 3 that some such 
methods cost less than others and take less time 
and attract greater numbers of participants, 
while some are more politically acceptable than 
others, and still others have greater potential for 
producing new ideas or resolving conflicts. That 
same chapter also suggests that simpler and 
Clearer decision processes, adequate training of 
citizens and officials involved in the participa- 
tion process, adequate staff and technical assis- 
tance, and economic assistance or incentives for 
participation can or might improve the participa- 
tion actually experienced. By these means, it is 
argued, more of the affected persons would be 
able to participate in governmental decisionmak- 
ing processes, and there would be greater 
understanding of the process and greater capa- 
bility to enter into a creative and constructive 
dialogue. ' ... 

Of course, these factors of inclusiveness, 
creativity, and capability do not tell the whole 
story. If basic interests are too diverse, then a 
consensus may not develop in the advisory 
process and the parties may abandon it for the 
exercise 6f their power options— such as cam- 
paigning and voting for a change of government, 
demonstrating, picketing, going on strike, or 
using such other means as they may muster, or 
simply to disengage. Advisory citizen participa- 
tion methods are only one part of the total gov- 
ernmental decisionmaking process, and there is 
no guarantee that they will produce "success" 
from the point of view of any given interest in any 
given situation. This is one reason why it is so 
difficult to produce clear evaluations of the 
benefits from citizen participation. Hence, the 
evaluation studies summarized in Chapter 4 of 
this report understandably are largely inconclu- 
sive. 
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Two other points, however, seem quite clear 
from the background chapters. First, many 
Americans expect a great deal of participation in* 
governmental affairs to be open to them, even 
though they may not always avail themselves of 
available opportunities. And secondly, there is a 
substantial gap between the amount of influence 
which many participants expect their involve- 
" ment to have, and the actually observed effects of 
participation. This gap, some believe, arises 
largely from deficiencies in the present citizen 
participation processes, and causes substantial 
dissatisfaction. While the legal opportunities for 
citizen participation— whether or not they are * 
exercised in any given instance— may have a 
substantial indirect effect on the actions of public 
officials, direct effects often are limited because 
citizen participation opportunities are not pro- 
vided until the latter stages of decisionmaking 
(as, for example, providing for public hearings 
just before a decision actually is made); too few 
different opportunities are* provided for partici- 
pation (perhaps limited to a small advisory 
committee and an open public hearing at the end 
of the process); and the opportunities provided 
are much too passive (leaving to citizen's' own 
devices the initiative and the development of 
capabilities to participate constructively in very 
complex governmental processes). These propo- 
nents of greater citizen participation propose 
that the participation presses be opened at all 
stages of the problem-solving and decisionmak- 
ing process (beginning with problem definition 
and ending with the evaluation of implementa- 
tion activities), that a wide variety of informa- 
tion dissemination, information collection, and 
interactive forms of participation be used to 
reach diverse publics at various stages in the 
process, and that governments take an active 
part in promoting participation and assisting 
participants in effectively communicating their 
views and reacting to government proposals. 

Opponents of greater participation point to 
what they.believe to be apathy on the part of most 
citizens, the difficulties of securing any kind of 
broad based participation (not to mention well 
informed participation), and the great costs to 
government in both money and time which may 
be spent pursuing greater participation without 
significant result. The proponents respond that, . 
without broader based participation, issues are 
left to be decided by a limited number of special 
interests. To this, the opponents come back with 



the proposition that broad based participation is 
impossible to achieve and what passes for it is 
usually not much more than special interest 
pleading. The nation long since has outgrown the 
possibilities of direct democracy except in the 
smallest local communities, they point out, so the 
representative form of government achieved 
through the electoral process is the most satisfac- 
tory and only really legitimate form of decision- 
making. Citizen participation, they believe, may 
ujidermine the basic responsibility and authority 
of elected and accountably appointed officials if 
great care is not taken to avoid the dual excesses 
of trying to get everyone or only a few people in 
on the act. This view, of course, recognizes that in 
the final analysis citizen participation often 
influences the exercise of governmental power in 
resolving conflict situations and that the repre- 
sentative system is the only legitimate decision- 
making forum for this purpose. 

From a very different point of vie w, it is argued 297 
that many activities of government in which 
citizen participation occurs do not involve either 
conflict resolution or decisions by elected repre- 
sentatives. With resffcct to conflict, successful 
participation may result in all views being put on 
the table, with a satisfactory policy being found 
to accommodate them all. Thus, what might have 
beeif a conflict situation without participation,^ 
becomes an amicable agreement on public policy. 
With respect to decisions by nonelected officials, 
public participation increasingly has been ap- 
plied within the bureaucracy. Public policies as 
enacted by elected officials frequently arfrvery 
broad, leaving a wide range o^ubsidlary 
judgments and decisions to be made at the 
discretion of program administrators. In such 
cases, citizen participation has been invoked as a 
means of instilling a degree of responsiveness 
and accountability into the actions taken by 
bureaucrats. Thus, the issue of citizens under- 
mining their elected representatives through 
their involvement turns upside down, according 
to this view, with the elected representatives 
relying upon the citizens to assist them in their 
own efforts to hold the bureaucracy accountable. 

In the broad sense, then, the issue becomes one 
of determining just how much and what types of 
advisory citizen participation should be used by 
both elected representatives and bureaucrats. 
Those beginning with a philosophy of legitimiz- 
ing elections to provide clear authority for 
elected representatives and efficient decision- 
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making unfettered by great expense and delay, 
opt for a modest amount of participation which 
allows citizen views to be heard with respect to 
well developed governmental proposals prior to 
final decisionmaking. Those who begin with the 
basic philosophy that "the people" know what is 
best for themselves, that they are capable of 
helping to deal with public issues and of 
improving public policy, and that policies made 
with the people's involvement will be better and 
more easily implemented, prefer a more fully 
participatory decisionmaking process which 
encompasses earlier stages in the process of 
resolving public issues. These advocates would 
make greater efforts to promote such participa- 
tion and assist it to be productive and effective. 
They also would make greater use of a variety of 
different participation methods appealing to the 
various different interest3. and emphasize par- 
ticularly those methods designed to enhance 
creative two-way interactions between the 
people and their governments. Opening the 
process to active representation by wider spec- 
trums of interests, they feel, is the antidote to the 
possibility that any single committee, or hearing, 
or other part of the process could be captured by a 
single (often minority) interest. 

The practical question remains, however, as to 
how much participation the government can 
afford, and the point at which additional efforts 
may no longer be cost-effective. General answers 
to these questions are difficult to give. Clearly, it 
costs little to run government in an open and 
above board manner, perhaps even resulting in 
net savings in the long run by reducing mistakes 
and enhancing acceptance of decisions. Just as 
clearly, however, some methods of participation 
can be quite costly to government, and should be 
undertaken only when clear benefits are in 
prospect in given situations. The use of all 
participation methods all of the time almost 
certainly would pass the point of diminishing 
returns., Beyond this, little can be said. An 
effective and efficient citizen participation 
process is one which is clearly tailored to the 
level of government and nature of the issue. 

This uncertainty about the nature, impact, best 
methods, and costs of citizen participation has 
prompted some to call for a focused national 
effort tojjxperiment with, and evaluate carefully 
present participation processes and require- 
ments with a view toward disseminating widely 
the results of such an endeavor. 



Proponents of this view have recommended 
that a permanent "National Institute of Citizen 
Participation" be established to serve as a central 
clearinghouse on research, information, techni- 
cal assistance, and resources supporting citizen 
participation at the federal, state, and local levels 
of government, and to provide active stimulation 
for the involvement of citizens at both the policy 
development and implementation stages of gov- 
ernmental programs at the federal,, state, and 
local levels, including neighborhoods and com- 
munity organizations. Hence, its supporters urge 
national legislation that would authorize such 
an institute to research, document, monitor, and 
evaluate present citizen participation techniques 
and programs at the federal, state, and local 
levels; and to design, develop, and distribute 
educational and training materials for use by 
government officials and the general public at the 
federal* state, and local level*. It alsp would serve 
as catalyst for, and support increased voluntary 
involvement in, governmental policymaking and 
program administration at all levels through 
demonstrations, model development, and policy 
recommendations, and would recommend to the 
President an.d Congress such changes.in federal 
legislation pertaining to citizen participation as ?TC 
$ may be warranted by its research and experience. V 
These proponents see the institute involving j 
citizens and public officials from all levels of gov- j 
eminent in its work and endeavoring to be open 
and responsive to all concerned in citizen 
pafticipatifn processes. The institute, they 
explain, would assist and work cooperatively 
with other federal departments and agencies 
having citizen participation responsibilities— in- 
cluding affected regional offices of such depart- 
ments and agencies and the Federal Regional \ 
Councils— as well as with state and local offices 
of citizen participation to provide relevant 
information and technical assistance. The insti- 
tute, they u?ge,' should have authority to contract 
for services from qualified public agencies, 
universities, nonprofit organizations, and pri- 
vate consultants in furtherance of its purposes. 

The proposed institute, then, would have a 
facilitative role^geaifed to improving the state of 
the art, to disseminating increased knowledge 
about citizen participation rapidly throughout 
the nation, and to assisting the various levels of 
government and citizen-yolunteer groups to . 
develop greater capacities in this field through — 
training and other means. 
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In its own operations, its advocates claim, t)ie 
institute would practice what it preaches with 
respect to the involvement of outsiders, and it 
would maximize its influence on the nation by 
working with, and through, other governmental 
and nongovernmental organizations having 
similar interests and responsibilities, thereby 
avoiding the build-up of a large new 
bureaucracy. The institute also would be " 
politically responsive, to avoid its capture by the 
bureaucracy. This trait could be provided for by 
giving volunteer citizens a major voice in helping 
to design the institute's form and working 
procedures, by designating the institute's top 
officials as Presidential appointees, subject to 
Senate confirmation, or by establishing the 
institute as an independent national commission 
with overlapping terms to balance its political 
accountability with a certain degree of continuity 
and stability. 

It should be noted that ACIR's study was 
hampered at many points by lack of reliable 
information about the effectiveness of the 
various citizen participation techniques, their 
costs, and their suitability in diverse settipgs. 
The study also found that attitudes about citizen 
participation vary quite widely among citizens 
and officials alike, as do levels of understanding 
and capabilities ' of effective participation. 
Frequently, discussions of citizen participation 
generate more heat than light, and this is 
exacerbated by the paucity of good solid data 
about the results attained and the reasons for 
those results. 

In this context, governmental requirements for 
citizen participation—especially when mandated 
on a lower level of government by a higher level- 
tend to be honored more in the letter than in the 
spirit of the law. Thus, much citizen participation 
is pro-forma, hence, ineffective. The processes 
are established merely becausetfhey are required, 
and what might have been a creative process, 
resulting in better government, becomes a 
debilitating exercise in additional governmental 
red tape. 

A National Institute of Citizen Participation, 
then, is proposed by some as a means of helping 
to overcome these difficulties. Some 
participation advocates go so far as to assign 
their highest priority to this institutional means 
of facilitation, citing the great difficulty of 
legislating effective citizen participation. As 
they view it, if people will not^articipate 
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voluntarily, they really cannot be forced to do so. 
Recent low voting turn-outs give evidence of this 
problem, for example. Thus, governmental 
requirements in citizen participation affect gov- 
ernmental officials most directly, forcing them to 
open up opportunities for participation, rather 
„ than forcing citizens to avail themselves of these 
opportunities. Citizens get involved most 
frequently in those instances where the issues 
involved (directly affect them in a clear and 
adverse way, or where they are affirmatively 
attracted by a governmental outreach program 
which assists them in participating in a 
satisfying way without undue sacrifice. The 
primary importance of the institute, so they 
argue, would be its ability to monitor, evaluate, 
and report on the amount and quality of citijzen 
participation so that citizens and government 
officials alike can become more aware of the 
benefits to be gained through programs better 
attuned to citizen needs. Governmental 
regulations alone are not very likely to achieve 
this result. 

Proponents contend that the institute would 
not require great additional expenditures. The 
federal government already spends very sub* 
stantial amounts on citizen participation re- 
search through a variety of departments and 
agencies, and also provides some training and 
technical assistance. But, much of the value of 
present federal research on citizen participation 
is lost, they maintain, because of inadequate 
sharing of it among researchers and inadequate 
means of transferring results into the field where 
it can be applied promptly. Relatively small 
additional expenditures could recapture these 
losses, it is argued, and substantially increase the 
value received for present levels of expenditure. 
By working through, an<J with, existing agencies 
'and organizations, the institute would not create 
a major new bureaucracy of its own. 

Despite assurances that the institute would not 
become a large new bureaucracy, opponents 
argue that it would indeed be a new agency of 
government, and very few new agencies remain 
small. As the institute sees its ambitious goals 
only partially fulfilled over the years, it inevita- 
bly would reach out for more staff and greater 
budgets. Moreover, the critics claim, its purposes 
are so broad as to remain unachievable within the 
foreseeable future. 

Such an institute, it is argued, could never 
serve effectively the three traditional levels of 
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government, given its location and funding, as 
well as its inevitable incapacity to reflect and 
report on the endless variety of citizen participa- 
tion practices within the states and their thou- 
sands of localities. Moreover, and perhaps most 
significantly for this group, the proposed insti- 
tute is based on the assumption that persuasion, 
effective reporting, and good research will 
strengthen citizen activism in governmental 
processes. Critics find this assumption foolish 
and without foundation in the real world of 
politics, programs, and personal and group self- 
interest. They would concede that such a unit 
might have some symbolic significance for 
citizen participation advocates, but that is not 
reason enough for establishing it. Fanciful goals, 
unrealistic function, little concern for the real 
bases of citizen apathy , and a further draw-down 
on the federal treasury for yet another experi- 
ment in what predictably will be a failure— these 
are the hallmarks of this institut&proposal for its 
opponents. 

Intergovernmental Requirements for 
Citizen Participation 

Chapters 3^ 4, and 5 in this report have shown 
that citizen participation, at present, is heavily 
caught up with intergovernmental mandates. For 
example, state laws in every state require local 
governments to be operated in the open, and most 
states specifically require budget hearings and 
voter approval of at least some local fiscal 
decisions such as extraordinary increases in 
local property tax rates and the issuance of local 
general obligation bonds. Furthermore, abo^t 800 
local planning commissions have been estab- 
lished under state law to bring citizens into the 
planning process. * 

At the federaHevel, 155 federal aid programs 
require citizen participation in their administra- 
tion by state and local governments. Eighty-nine 
of these programs specifically require citizen 
advisory committees at the local and/or state, 
levels, while 55 require public hearings at these 
levels. 

Justifications for such participation require- 
ments stem from long traditions of American 
democracy. These are reflected in the First, Fifth, 
and Fpurteenth Amendments to the U.S. Consti- 
tution which, among other things, guarantee |^ 
all citizens the rights to have a free press, 
fexercise free speech, assemble freely with one 



another, petition'their governments for redress of 
grievances, and receive equal treatment under 
the laws in accordance with "due process." The 
federal civil rights laws have emphasized even 
more fully that minority groups are not to be 
excluded from enjoyment of these and other 
rights. Specifically with respect to federal aid 
programs, civil rights legislation requires that 
funds be spent in nondiscriminatory ways. 
Several individual federal aid programs have 
specific provisions repeating bans on discrimina- 
tion. By this means, federal aids now are required 
to meet the special needs of minorities, diverse 
racial and ethnic groups, various age and income 
groups, both sexes, and the handicapped or 
disadvantaged, as well as the needs of the general 
public. Thus, two principles have been estab- 
lished: (1) all the people are to have access to gov- 
ernment, and (2) federal aid is to meet the needs 
of diverse and differentiated groups . The existing 
citizen participation requirements in federal aid 
programs help to assist th&people in the exercise 
of their constitutional rights of access to govern- 
ment and help assisted stpte and local govern- 
ments to identify the needs of the diverse groups 
which are to be assisted fairly; and equitably 
under federal aid programs* These', then, are the 
purposes used to justify federal requirements for 
citizen participation at the other levels of gov- 
ernment* 

Critics of this federal role point out, however, 
that citizen participation is, and always has been 
much greater at the local level than at either the 
state or federal levels, and that the-federal gov- 
ernment, especially, is a Johnny-come-lately in 
such matters— and far too removed from local 
circumstances to be writing specific do's and 
don'ts with respect to when hearings should be 
held, how they should be advertised* and the 
precise composition of local citizen advisory 
committees. For the critics, then, federal require- 
ments often cause duplicationand incompatibili- 
ty. In short, they complicate, confuse, and add 
expense unnecessarily* Finally, some of the 
critics contend that the federal requirements 
-reflect an Unjustifiably skeptical, if not distrust- 
ful view of state and local officials, administra- 
tors^nd processes— at a time when they, never 
have been more "open* politically and accessible 
administratively. Thus, the critics recommend 
abolition or substantial simplification of federal 
aid requirements for citizen participation, leav- 
ing substantially more latitude to state and local 
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officials to work with citizens within their own 
legal frameworks and traditions. 

iThe abolitionists are the most severe of these 
- critics. They contend that because the present 
federal aid requirements for citizen participation 
are largely undefined in» purpose, aj* duplicative 
of state requirements in many instances, encour- 
age the perpetuation of the aided programs in 
others, constitute an artificially imposed and 
largely ineffective condition in still others, such 
conditions are unnecessary in all but, a few 
programs where it is the express purpose of the 
Congress and the President to confer a sharing in 
decisionmaking on specific groups of citizens 
benefiting from a specific federally aided pro- 
gram. In all but these specifically exempted 
program areas, they recommend that the federal 
government rely upon state and local govern- 
ments themselves to provide adequate levels of 
citizen participation. Most of them recognize that 
some states and some localities need to reassess 
their open meeting and other participatory 
ordinances, practices, and statutes with a view 
toward assuring that their scope in terms of 
mechanisms, governmental processes, and sub- 
ject areas is sufficiently broad and that their 
provisions are enforced. In calling for this 
review, they emphasize that they too are con- 
cerned that citizens are assured of having an 
opportunity to be heard prior to policy and/or 
administrative decisions which directly affect 
them. Hence, they recommend that, where 
necessary, such state and local statutes, ordi- 
nances, and practices be amended to achieve the 
foregoing goals. 

In advancing their proposals, the abolitionists 
primarily are concerned .with reducing the 
confusion and intrusion which they believe the 
more than 150 federally imposed citizen partici- 
pation requirements now constitute. Affording 
citizens the opportunity to present their views on 
a pending policy or administrative decision, they 
believe, should fee a concern of the states and the 
localities, not a goal of federal grant-in-aid 
requirements. 

Even a cursory analysis of the legislative 
history of mosV^f these federal requirements, 
they emphasize, indicates either an ill-defined or 
a nondefined Congressional intent. The result 
has been a welter of varying regulations devel- 
oped pursuant to administrative discretion and 
most without any attempts uniformity even on a 
departmental basis. They note that by inference 
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the chief purpose of these requirements is to 
promote better communication between state- 
local program administrators in t^e field and 
affected citizens, witlffess the predominance of 
the citizen boards and committees and public 
hearing deyices. Only two dozen^of the require- 
ments, they stress, suggest any real effort to 
achieve some "power sharing." In practice, the 
bulk of these conditions play primarily to the 
interests of middle class and upwardly mobile 
minority citizens, not to the poor, the disadvan- 
tage^, or the^lienated, they emphasize. Moreov- 
er, some of these requirements, in effect, have 
helped generate a local constituency for the 
perpetuation of the aided program— sometimes 
even when federal funds have been shut off. And, 
with some, irost notably the requirement at- 
tached to General Revenue Sharing, they be- 
lieve the effect has been chiefly a "formalistic" 
one, with meager substantive impact. 

Given what the abolitionists believe to be the 
mixed-to-negative general results of these more 
than seven score citizen participation require- 
ments, they believe that omnibus legislation 
should be enacted that repeals all but the few that 
clearly are geared to "power-sharing 0 purposes. 
They have no confidence in any federal effort to 
standardize and simplify these conditions— 
either across the board or departmentally. Such 
an undertaking, they point out, would involve a 
clear sorting out of federal goals in this area, a 
task that national decisionmakers would find 
and politics would make near impossible. After 
all, it would involve an effort to establish Jinks 
between goals and mechanisms and procedures, 
and thisXfaries greatly from program to program, 
from recipient jurisdiction to recipient jurisdic- 
tion, and from governmental level to govern- 
mental level. It would involve new administra- 
tive arrangements within the departments and in 
any governmentwide effort within the Executive 
Office of the President. Either would be compli- 
cated, arduous, and, in light of other recent 
parallel efforts, probably only marginally effec- 
tive, according to the^ztb<^itionist view. More- 
over, it would involve confronting the Congress 
with all of these questions, sihse an Executive 
Order or departmental directive could not 
achieve all of the above, given the statutory bases 
for many of the differences in the requirements. 
Yet, the abolitionists see meager evidence that 
Congress generally considers this topic to be of 
overriding significance to the federal system as a 
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whole or certainly to the operations of most of the 
Rrograms to which, thesej^qtrfrements have been 
appended. 

Any effort to standardize and simplify the 
existing citizen participation requirements also 
would have to address the question of how 
effective such requirements have been in reduc- 
ing the gaps between citizens, program adminis- 
trators, and state-local decisionmakers in en- 
hancing better program performance and in 
strengthening the system generally. Status quo 
defenders of the proliferating pattern of separate 
requirements cannot ignore these issues, they 
warn. While the findings of studies on specifical- 
ly aided programs " and on ggp*|=I*>grams 
generally are anything but clear andj ao^ilusive, 
these abolitionist critics note that someindicate a 
basic ineffectiveness of these requirements in 
meeting these goals. Hence, they focus on what 
„vvould make them more effective. Theyifind some 
arguing for a strong and consistent government- 
wide policy and set of procedures and others, in 
effect, contending that in the very diversity of the 
requirements there is strength. Theyxecognize 
that still others suggest the need f$r ? much wider 
federal application of the "power-sharing" ap- 
proach, where there is some evidence oiUuccess, 
while some of the advocates are calling xor more 
fed&al funding of citizen participation, efforts, 
personnel, and beneficiaries. They do not ignore 
the fact that still others argue for a stronger 
federal commitment in the form of an Executive 
Branch unit on citizen participation ana/or a 
"strong and consistent national policy on the 
subject. \ 

Yet, the abolitionists find that none of these 
proposals goes to the heart of the problem, wnich 
they feel is essentially one of attitude— both on 
the part of state and local officials and on the part 
of citizens. Various studies, they point out, have 
found that the critical factor in effective citizen 
participation^jtarfne attitude of state and local 
officials, iitlS neither the present melange nor a 
simplified set of federal Requirements does much 
to engender a positive approach toward citizen . 
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participation on the part of these officials. 
Indigenous political and statutory factors, they 
maintain, are. far more significant and positive. 

Fpr all these reasons, the abolitionists urge a 
neat*ttfiBjSlete federal withdrawal from this area , 
of federal regulation. Such a move, they believe, " 
would begin to curb the proliferation of federal 
efforts in the mandating of across-the-board 
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requirements, begin to make the job of the federal 
grant administrator a somewhat more rational 
one, and begin to get basic participation concerns 
back where they belong— at the state and local 
levels. 

Proponents of federal aid requirements for 
citizen participation point out, in response to the 
critics, that many local governments and state 
agencies still operate with little sensitivity to the 
need for opening their decision processes to 
wider participation by affected persons. Thus, 
while federal requirements may be duplicative 
and unnec jssary for certain states and localities, 
they do serve the purpose of spreading such 
practices nationwide in a more uniform manner, 
and provide both money and incentives for 
participation by many groups traditionally not 
.heard from in the administrative processes even 
in the more participative parts of the nation. 

Yet, many in this group concede that if federal 
aid requirements for citizen participation are 
retained, they should be reformed. Present ones 
usually do not have clearly stated objectives and 
they often are unnecessarily diverse, placing 
undue burdens on recipient governments and 
citizens alike in "learning the ropes." Present 
requirements also do not adequately recognize 
the existence of citizen participation processes 
already established and working.under state and 
local laws and practices— thereby duplicating, 
confusing, and diluting the opportunities for 
effective participation, and making the process 
more costly. In addition, present requirements 
top often contain specific, arbitrary specifica- 
tions for public notice, representative organiza- 
tions, and other features of the participation 
process which do not fit well in diverse situa- 
tions. Finally, existing requirements too often are 
formalistic and legalistic, applying mostly at the 
latter stages of decisionmaking in a way which 
will satisfy minifnum legal standards but do little 
to encourage tlje creative use of diverse methods 
which, could enhance both the opportunities for 
participation and constructive resells from it. , 

These .reformers note that the'various groups 
yvhich have , studied this^situ&tion are agreed 
about the need* for some simplification, at the 
very least, if not major efforts at both standardi- 
zation and simplification. The fact that so many 
different federal aid programs are involved, and 
'that some avowedly seek to share decisionmak- 
ing authority with affected citizen grqups while 
others focus upon providing better and fuller 
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advice to duly constituted officials, is cited by 
some in this group • in - support of a, more 
incremental simplification approach—program 
area by program area. 

Those supporting full standardization recog- 
nize these wide diversities, but believe that 
properly developed performante standards (per- 
haps with a few specifically recognized excep- 
tions for meeting the power-sharing goals in 
pertain programs) could meet diverse needs by 
allowing recipient governments to develop 
"specific participation processes and techniques 
-most appropriate to meet the performance goals 
in their own situations. Such performance 
.standards, they maintain, could require '(l)'de- 
cisiontnaking processes opeft to public view; 
(2) opportunities for citizen advice at all signifi- 
cant stages of the program; (&) simple, direct, and 
ive)l- advertised procedures for participation; 

(4) advance distribution of relevant information 
reasonably needed for effective participation; 

(5) techijical assistance to groups and individiu 
als haying a demonstrated interest in the issue 

'but lacking the technical resources to respond 
responsibly or constructively without stfiflhJielp; 

(6) economic assistance for participai^Sreding 
# to be shielded from undue economic sacrmce, and 

• (7) training. for participants^ the prodbls who 
are not familiar with the procedures an*tech T 

'niques to be used. Within these guidelines, 
federal aid recipients would deyelop their own 
processes and specify the participation tejch- 
AToiques to be used. The federal government, 
Recording t6 this approach* would acceptssuch 
fepTOcessQs in the absence of ariy clear indications 
that" one or more of the performance standards 
v :jfcre not being met. . 

v ;For such a performance requirement to work, 
' these reformers warn, the federa^agencies woulc( 
have to be conscious 6f the costs as^well as the 
; related ^eneTits pf any proposals *they might 
% stigg£st to. strengthen weak linkVin recipients* 

* partt^ipatipA processes. With reasonable admih- 
^tra|idn ohthe federal side, however, and fecferaF 

> ^ageridy- Assfstajice; in 'meeting, the performance 
ob]^tiy^---r^tlier than hard boiled enforcement' 
*of •ttiniSftim legal requirements for specified 
' ( techAiq^s--pro^oiients of this approach believe 
>JhaUittp)fovgtf citizen paVticipatibn^opportunities 
coyld, ;he*.prqVidey throughout the nation.' Not 
^bnlV^btfld federal requirements be siihpler and 
/imore^onaisrtent ffrrni pro^rain to program, but 
^Be^ffectivpness of citizen participatioacoulci bew 



expected to improve. 

Still other proponents of federal aid require- 
ments for citizen participation argue that these • 
requirements now appended to more than seven 
score federal assistance programs have been 
developed laboriously over a long period of years 
and, for the most part, are wel^ adapted to'the 
programs to which they are appended. While not 
perfect, these requirements have teen of some 
benefit, and affected citizens as tffifes of f icials 
are familiar with their use. Thi&tfey recom- # 
mend that existing citizen partici|J^|^ require- 
ments appended to federal assistance programs 
be retained, and that the present administering 
agencies in the federal ^xecutire Branch re- 
tain responsibility for their administration and 
improvement in accordance with the varying > 
goals of these individual programs and the 
differing legislative bases for such requirements. 

In urging retention of the existing diverse 
rtmge of citizeg^articipation requirements, these 303 
proponents ado^Ka position that they feel is 
realistic *while starb^ing positive. The present 
requirements appended to 155 grant programs 
are geared to varying program needs and, in some 
cases, to varying citizen participation 'goals. 
More than half require boards and commissions . 
reflecting the public in various ways in their 
respective membership. One-third require a 
hearing pro'cess, while over two-thirds stipulate 
still other citizen participation devices. These 
procedural variations largely reflect differences , 
in the~programs affected, wherein hearings are 
more suitable to* some," citizen committees or 
boarefs to others (especially in. the human 
resources area), and other devices to still others. 
In short, the range of procedures is sensibly and 
\realistically geared to the variety of differing 
programs, to which they have beejkattached, 
according to thitf view. ^ 1 

Each requirements moreovdl.jjsually embodies 
; one of three contrasting citizen participation 
goals— goals that* are distinct and not easily 
reconciled pr merged* The^ vast majority, they 
point out, adhere tojhe consultation/advisory 
goal; two dozen incorporate elements of shared 
decisionmaking; while a few seek to elicitoverall 
community views on public programs or in 
public processes, as with the Geiier§l Revenue 
Sharing, community development, and diverse 
planning requirements. Different goals, then, can 
involve different procedures arid afe more 
appropriate f 91: certain programs than for others. 



k . In .effect, the existing array of requirements 
recognizes this elemental dimension of intergov • 
ernmental efforts to foster citizen participation. 

Even where the essential goal is the same for 
several grant prpgtems, as with the advisory, 
consultation approach, they argue that separate 
and specific requirements create no real adminis- 
trative or political problems. Such, conditions, 
they emphasize.'place a specific responsibility on 
specific federal departments and agencies to 
iriuunt a special, even a differentiated, effort to' 
involve citizens in the state or local decisionmak- 
ing processes that govern the implementation of 
the affected aid programs. Out of this have come 
varying approaches to, varying attitudes on, and 
varying degrees of success (and failure] in 
encouraging citizen participation. Given the still 
essentially experimental and delicate intergov- 
ernmental nature of these efforts, they caution, 
'this piecemeal testing approach is the only 

304 sensible and realistic one, to rely on at this 
point. 

After all, too little is -known, despite the 
numerous evaluation studies, these observers 
maintain, about the key components of citizen 
participation success, especially in light of the 
^ ambitious programmatic, systemic, and attitudi- 
nal goals that usually are subsumed under the? 
rubric of success. Moreover, the manner in which 
these factors interact in diverse jurisdictional 
and political settings raises an even more 
complicated set of analytical questions. For 
them, these operational and intellectual limita- 
, tions on arriving at any real certainty about the 
sure road to more effective citizen participation 
suggest that more time for, mofe experimentation 
with, and more analysis of, the existing require- 
ments are very much needed. Hence, either the 
abolition of citizen participation requirements in 
federal aid prograjns or a federal effort to develop 
a standardized gouernmentwide or even depart - 
^jjmentwide policy on the topic would be folly at 
this time. , f 

Another issue with federal aid programs 
concerns the type and arhount of citizen partici- 
,patiort which should occur at the various levels of 
government. This report has pointed out in 
Chapters 3, 4, and 5 that multiple citizen par- 
ticipation methods are used by all three levels of 
government as well as by regional goyemmen- 
4al organisations and neighborhood .subunits. 
Obviously, however, there are different usage 
patterns among these levels. First, participation 



is lively to be more frequent at the local, 
/ neighborhood,. and regional levels, and exercised 
% at more different stages of activity "there than at 
t, the state and federal levels^ Second, the propor- 
! tion of people, actually involved from the total 
population tends to be greater, tHe more local the 
jurisdiction As a corollary to this second point, 
the screening of participants necessarily is more 
selective for participation at higher levels of gov- 
ernment— organisational representation being 
relied upon more (instead of individual participa- 
tion) as the size of government increases. The 
greater pressures of time at the higher levels of 
government* demand this type of filtering, and 
tend to reduce the length of time and intensity of 
contact, and the degree of interaction among the 
various interested parties at the upper levels of 
government. Nevertheless, the contacts are there, 
and they may be intensified and lengthened if the 
issues demand. /~ 

Obviously, the eventual shape of final results 
in federal aid programs is, or may be, affected by 
whatever citizen participation occurs at these 
various levels." Some contend that participation 
requirements should, or do vary according to 
the form of assistance— categorical, block, or re- 
venue sharing— and the size of the jurisdiction in 
terms of both population and geography. 

For a categorical grant from the federal 
government, development of the federal legisla- 
tion and the administrative regulations and 
guidelines may be especially crucial steps for 
citizen involvement. This is because the narrow- 
er the grant program, the more decisions are 
^likety to be made at these federal steps concern- 
ing the precise types of projects, eligible benefi- 
ciaries, and details of administration. If these 
grants are passed through the states, some 
additional state requirements may be added, 
further restricting discretion at the eventual 
( local, regional, ot.neighborhood level of project 
administration. Thtte, once again citizen influ- 
ence will have been reduced in the final analysis 
if not applied at the state level. Finally, very little 
discretion may be left to be exereised by the local 
or regional body eventually receiving the federal 
funds. At this point, it is highly unrealistic to 
encourage citizen participation with any thought 
other thbn that it? ihngpct will be strictly limited 
to the minor distfetionary matters left to these 
recipients. Often, problems arise from citizen 
misunderstanding of the limited nature of 
participation whichtan be.provided at this point. 



This ledds, very often, either to outrage or 
disillusionment. 

Of course,, not all categorical grant programs 
preempt significant decisionmaking at the point 
of impact. In fact, some of the restrictions placed 
upon them may be for the purpose of ensuring 
that affected groups will be guaranteed a specific 
type of program which they canTielp to design in 
specific wajrs, without undue interference from 
tl}e state or local units handling the funds. In 
' those cases, the available discretion is relatively 
. clear already. 

Block grants leave friore room to maneuver at 
the ultimate point of program administration. 
They are much broader in their purposes and 
leave much more discretion for decisionmaking 
by the administering recipient government. Still, 
broad priorities are established at the federal 
level, and with some such* programs additional 
restrictions may be added at state levels, before 
the recipient government receives the funds. 
Again, citizen input is needed at each level of gov- 
ernment where the program is taking shape, and 
participation opportunities provided by the 
eventual administering unit of government 
should be clearly couched in terms of the degree 
of discretion still left to be exercised at that level. 
Participation in these programs at the point of 
impact is likely to encompass both broad 
expenditure policies and detailed project design 
questions, in contrast to concentration on the 
latter for categorical grants. 

General Revenue Sharing leaves almost all of 
the discretion about appropriate uses of the 
funds to the administering recipient. Thus, 
citizen participation in this program does not 
have to be couched too carefully in terms of the 
limits of citizen inputs which are acceptable to 
the final recipients. The broadest issues concern- 
ing spending priorities are still wide open, and 
only after these are settled can citizen participa- 
tion revert to the questions of program and 
project design which serve as the focus in other 
federal aid programs. 

In sum, there seems to be broad agreement that 
state law should provide for citizenijattigipation 
at both the state and local levels, and that federal 
law should provide for citizen participation in its 
own affajrs. There are basic differences, howev- 
er, about the need for federal aid requirements 
mandating citizen participation at state and local 
levtds. Those believing it unnecessary cite the 
dyp5l\ation of state anc^ local requirements for 




citizen participation, while those believing the 
Federal aid requirements to be appropriate cite 
the unevenness of citizen participation practices 
at state and local levels in contrast to the uniform 
guarantees of access to government provided by 
the U.S. Constitution. In any case, if federal aid 
requirements for citizen participation are re- 
tained, there appears to be broad consensus that 
mild to very extensive reforms are needed* in 
them. The precise nature of these reforms is less 
clear. 

Evaluation of Citizen Participation 

The authors of a major study of citizen 
participation in HEW programs reported that 
their 4as^k of evaluation was made difficult by the 
inadequate attention given to evaluation by 
HEW. Academics and specialists in citizen 
participation have commented on the general 
absence of soundly prepared evaluation studies 3 
in the federal gdvernment and elsewhere. This 
situation leads to the question: Is evaluation of 
citizen participation feasible, and'if so, how can 
its present low state be improved? 

Those who question the feasibility of valid 
evaluation cite at the outset the diversity and 
complexity of the objectives of citizen participa- 
tion. Legislative bodies seldom, if ever, set forth 
clear objectives in the authorizing legislation or 
even in the documented legislative history. 
Citizens and administrators must try to find 
direction from statutes that speak in such vague 
terms as "meaningful* 1 or "widespread" or 
"substantial" citizen involvement. Little if any 
direction is provided concerning the definition of 
citizen, the kinds of participative mechanisms to 
be employed, what procedures to follow in 
choosing citizens, how agencies are to respond to 
views of the public, and how those views are to be 
balanced against other considerations in admin- 
istrators' decisions. # 

Lacking clear legislative direction, -potential 
evaluators can turn for guidance to the two 
parties most intimately concerned; administra- 
tors responsible for involving citizens in the 
programs, and the citizens themselves. But such- 
guidance inevitably will reflect the respective 
biases of these two parties. Since the administra- 
tors primary responsibility is to see that the 
service goals of his program are achieved, he will 
tend to think of citizen participation in terms of 
its contribution to those goals. The citizen, on the 



pther hand, will view citizen participation as 
important to the extent that it insures that gov- 
ernment decisions are consistent with his own 
interpretation of the public wxfa. 

Further complicating tb<problem, in the view 
of evaluation skepti£§/is the fact that there are 
some 31 different forms of participation, ranging 
from presenting a prepared statement at a public 
hearing*to serving on a citizen committee that 
exercises some degree of program control. 
Additional evaluation difficulties arise from the 
complexity of government itself, with its many < 
and diverse state and local political systems and 
their interrelationships as well as their relation- 
ships with the federal government and its many 
programs. How can evaluation be meaningful in a 
setting so complex and varied? 

In short, those who question the feasibility of 
valid evaluation of citizen participation stress 
the lack of clear legislative direction; the need for 
heavy reliance upon two parties with opposite 
biases for any kind of informed assessment, and 
the complexity of the task, involving numerous 
and varied citizen participation mechanisms in a 
highly complicated governmental system where 
it is difficulfto sort out the precise effects of the 
many diverse influences which lead to any final 
outcome. They believe that evaluations which 
attain any degree of validity might cost more 
than any benefits that could reasonably be 
expected, and for that reason contend that the 
fsoundest course would be to abandon all evalua- 
tion efforts. t e 

Those who are more sanguine about citizen 
participation evaluation acknowledge the diffi- 
culties cited, yet they find that these are not 
insuperable, in light of the benefits they see from 
citizen participation and the contribution that 
they believe evaluation can make toward assur- 
ing those benefits. They hold that citizen involve? 
ment in decisionmaking must be viewed as part 
of the general trend toward democratization of 
our governmental institutions. From this they 
derive such evaluative criteria as accessibility- 
meaning opportunities for affected citizens to 
obtain needed information, make their views 
known to decisionmakers, and hold officials 
accountable; fairness— meaning assurance that 
all those affected by a program are given 
equitable consideration in the decisionmaking 
process; and responsiveness—meaning reflec- 
tion of public preferences in governmental 
decisions. Others would add a criterion on 



reduction of citizen alienation, reflecting the need 
for strengthening public support for government. 

These defenders of evaluation acknowledge 
that measuring these criteria is not simple. The 
most obvious approach is to use objective 
measures, such as examining statistics on the 
number of people who att&id public meetings 
and public hearings as evidence of accessibility, 
and studying the record of public hearings to 
ascertain whether the points of view presented 
represent all affected individuals and groups. 
The problem r with using such yardsticks is that 
they may fall short of revealing what impact 
citizen participation actually had on officials' 
decisions. That measure might be obtained by 
careful examination of the record of decision- 
makers 1 deliberations, which, with the advent of 
sunshine and freedom of information laws, is 
now likely to be more available than in the past. 
Where such a record is not available, decision- 
makers and their staffs can be interviewed for 
their views on the impact of citizen involvement, 
recognizing that because of official self-interest 
those views should be used only to assist in the 
interpretation of effectiveness, rather than serve 

# as the only basis for that interpretation. Recent- 
ly, some citizen participation requirements have 
begun to call for written statements by decision- 
makers explaining how citizen views were taken 
into account in arriving at a final decision. 

A final consideration, according to those who 
believe that citizen participation must, and can be 
evaluated, is to ask the citizens themselves how 
they judge the effectiveness of a citizen participa- 
tion program. Only the people can reveal whether 
they think their rights were respected, their 
interests were recognized, and the balance of 
their preferences was reflected. An important 
issue here is to assure that the citizens whose ' 
views are surveyed to get these answers are 
representative of the entire class of affected 
citizens. Imaginative and careful development of 
a series of methodologies and measures (both 
attitudinal and objective) can provide that 
psurance, according to these supporters of 
evaluation. *** 

In short, the supporters of the concept of 
evaluating citizen participation believe that it 
.would be irresponsible to fail to evaluate citizen 

, participation, however much it may seem that 
citizen participation should beaccepted virtually 
as a sine qua non of the democratic process^ that 
meaningful criteria can be derived from demo- 
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Tatic experience and principles; and that metho- 
dology exists or can be developed to enable a 
defensible application of those criteria. 

RECOMMENDATION 1. 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AT 
EACH LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 

The Commission concludes that the fundamen- 
tal mechanism of citizen participation in Ameri- 
can democracy is, and must be the process of 
nominating and electing representative public 
officials and, in certain circumstances, balloting 
on issues through the initiative and referendum. 
Yet, the Commission further concludes that 
citizen participation beyond the electoral pro- 
cess, in both the legislative and executive 
branched, constitutes a vital complementary 
featare of contemporary American government, 
and is essential for holding elected and appointed 
officials accountable, exerting a salutary influ- 
ence on governmental decisions, contributing to 
improved governmental services, and strength- 
ening citizens' confidence in, and support for, 
government. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends that 
governments at all levels provide sufficient 
authority, responsibility, resources, commit- 
ment, and leadership for ejf eotive citizen partici- 
pation in their ewn directly administered activi- 
ties, including budgeting and financial 
decisionmaking, in addition to the elective 
political process. 

At the same time* the Commission recognizes* 
that citizen participation processes, as some- 
times designed, can cbmpet^with the basic 
responsibility and authority of elected officials 
and can distort the representativeness of such 
processes. The Commission therefore recom- 
mends that legislative and executive branches of 
all levels of government, when providing in 
legislation and administrative practice for citi- 
zen involvement, exercise caution in (a) selecting 
the types of situations in which citizens are 
empowered to share in decisionmaking; (b) de- 
fining the categories of citizens whose participa- 
tion is needed to assure fair and equitable 
representation of all significantly affected 
groups; (c) guarding against administrative 
agencies' exploitation of citizen involvement for 
the agencies' own narrow purposes or for the 
perpetuation of programs beyond their useful 
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lives; and (d) avoiding the creation of unrealisti- 
cally high hopes regarding the satisfactions and 
benefits to be reaped from citizen participation. 

More specifically the Commission recom- 
mends that, where lacking, state law provide for, 
as a minimum, (l)open meetings, (2) open 
records, (3) effective public information pro- 
grams, (4) equitably representative advisory 
committees and/or task forces for programs 
having significant effects on the public or nu- 
merically significant sectors thereof, (5) public 
hearings at significant decision points in the 
making of public policy, (6) regular reporting by 
governmental units on their citizen participation 
activities along with evaluation of such activi- 
ties, and (7) the right of citizens to appeal through 
administrative and judicial channels for the 
redress of procedural lapses under this legisla- 
tion. Such legislation should apply to both the 
executive and legislativfclbranches and agencies 
of state governments, local governments, and 307 
regional organizations which are subject to state 
law. This legislation also should provide for the 
visible and accountable placement of responsi- 
bility for compliance at each level. In addition, it 
is recommended that such legislation make 
special provisions in specified cases for the 
involvement of program clientele— including an 
appropriate share in decisionmaking,, the use of 
volunteers in program administration, the em- 
ployment of program clientele, and complaint 
services— in those state and local programs with 
direct beneficiaries, and also for the involvement 
of broad-based community, regional, or statewide 
interests, as well as special interests, in those 
programs, activities, and state or local planning 
and policymaking processes affecting primarily 
the public at large. Finally, such legislation 
should provide training for citizens and officials 
involved in all aspects of citizen participation, 
and technical assistance for participating citizen 
groups with demonstrated need? 

Tfye Commission also recommends that laws, 
charters, and organic documents establishing 
Ideal governments and regional public organiza- 
tions include citizen participation provisions 
consistent with the state legislation recom- 
mended above. 

The Commission recommends, further, that the 
President and the Congress authorize a review of 
the several legislative and administrative provi- 
sions for citizen participation in the federal gov- 
ernment's own direct rulemaking, regulatory, 
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and program formulation processes, with a view 
toward establishing broadly and consistently 
applicable, mutually supportive, yet simple and 
cost-effective procedures for (1) open meetings, 
(2) open records, (3) effective public information 
programs, (4) the use of equitably representative 
advisory committees and/or task forces for 
programs having significant effects on the public 
or numerically significant sectors thereof, (5) 
public hearings and/or consultation processes at 
significant decision points in the making of 
public policy, (6) regular reporting by Executive 
Branch departments and agencies, and inde- 
pendent regulatory commission, on their citizen 
participation activities, along with evaluation of 
such activities, and (7) the right of citizens to 
appeal through administrative and judicial 
channels for the redress of procedural lapses 
under such provisions. . Distinctions should be 
made, as appropriate, in the applicability of the 
varying ciraen participation procedures fo the 
rulemaking, regulatory, and program formula- 
tion processes of the federal government. Re- 
sponsibility for conducting this review shouldbe 
assigned clearly to a politically accountable offi- 
cial or agency in the Executive Branch, and the 
review should be performed with clear opportu- 
nity for equitably representative citizen partici- 
pation. Results of this review, together with 
appropriate recommendations for legislative and 
administrative actions, should be reported to the 
President and the Congress and made, public 
within a specified period of time* 

This recommendation affirms the importance 
to governments in the United States of using 
citizen participation proceses which reach 
beyond the electoral processes, and urges that all 
levels of government in the nation take steps to 
use such citizen participation processes effec- 
tively. At the sam^ fiipe, it is recognized that 
^citizen participation processes are difficult to use 
effectively, evenh&ndedly, and without disap- 
pointment. Thus, the recommendation draws 
attention to some of the prime difficulties which 
need to bfe overcome to help ensure success. 
Finally, the recommendation urges specific steps 
which can be taken by the states, by local gov- 
ernments and regional organizations, and by the 
federal government to institutionalize citizen 
participation effectively and equitably in their 
direct servicing responsibilities* 
At the state level, it is recommended that state 



law s be reviewed and amended or supplemented, 
as necessary, to provide for (l)a broad set of 
means whereby citizens may have access to most 
governmental information and decisionmaking 
processes in both the legislative and executive 
branches of state and substate units of govern- 
ment, (2) involvement of the direct clientele of 
public service programs as appropriate to enable 
such state or local programs to work more 
smoothly, responsively, and productively, and 
(3] balanced involvement of a broad range of 
general and special interests in public decision* 
making significantly affecting the general public. 
Those requirements of state law would be 
supported, under this recommendation, by ap- 
propriate training and technical assistance ef- 
forts. 

At the local and regional levels of government, 
prov isions similar to, and consistent with, those 
proposed above for general state law, are 
recommended to be incorporated into specific 
state laws, charters, and other organic docu- 
ments establishing units of lpcal gov ernment and 
regional organizations. 

With reference to the federal government's 
direct activities, the Commission recommends 
that serious jconsideration be given to more 
uniformly applying the same citizen participa- 
tion processes, as those recommended for the 
states and their political subdivisions, through* 
out the Executive Branch and among the inde- 
pendent regulatory commissions, with approp- 
riate r distinctions being made to recognize 
differencesjn applying the general principles to 
differing types of federal activity. A major study, 
under accountable political auspices, and with 
citizen involvement, is called for. 

At the heart of American representative 
democracy is the concept that government is the 
immediate responsibility of officials elected by 
the citizens. Except for the use of the initiative 
and referendum in certain limited cases and the 
town meeting form of local government, ours is a 
representative democracy. For the system to 
work effectively, elected officials should know 
and respond to the needtf and views of the 
citizenry, and for this to happen there must be 
full and free interchange of information between 
the governed and the governors. Officials cannot 
know what decisions to make unless they know 
what their constituents are thinking and, conver- 
sely, citizens cannot judge the performance of 
their officials at periodic elections unless they 
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know what decisions they make, and why. 
Hence, citizen participation activities outside the 
electoral process play a substantial role in 
assuring fulfillment of this need for the inter- 
change of information. 

Citizen participation plays an equally impor- 
tant role in keeping the bureaucracy responsive. 
The increased complexity of the economy and 
society, and the consequent expansion of gov- 
ernment, have increased the number and the 
technical nature of problems confronting legisla- 
tures, generating a vast expansion in legislative 
delegation of policy responsibilities to adminis- 
trative agencies. This development places 
heightened emphasis on the issue of bureaucratic 
responsibility. 

Theoretically, accountability is maintained By 
the authority directly responsible for bestowing 
the power, that is, the legislative body and the 
elected executive. Practically, however, the 
theory breaks down, in part, dutf to the separa- 
tion (and sharing) of powers that characterizes 
the federal, state, and many local governments. 
But equally, if not more so, accountability is not 
ensured because of the general lack of insistence 
on it by legislative bodies (whether because of 
their lack of ability to r devote tftne and resources 
to it, or lack of interest when compared with 
other more appealing duties). As a consequence, 
the term "bureaucracy"— whether fairly or un- 
fairly—has become almost synonymous with the 
idea of unresponsiveness. 

Concern over this evolution of bureaucratic 
isolation and unresponsiveness led directly at 
the federal level to Congressional enactment of 
the Administrative Procedures Act of 1946. 
While aimed primarily at the independent 
regulatory commissions in the beginning, it 
applies now to the entire federal administrative 
establishment and is the basic law opening up the 
administrative process to public access. In- 
fluencing and controlling the bureaucracy is an 
important focus of similar laws in state and local 
governments, and of the many forms of citizen 
participation at all levelg. 

One sure indicator of the significance of citizen 
participation in helping to hold elected officials 
and administrators responsible is the capacity of 
citizen participants to influence governmental 
decisions. Our study found that such influence, 
while not always present or in uniform degree, 
does occur frequently, as for example in; ' 
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—the selection of projects and activities in the 
Community Development Block Grant and 

, the level of social service expenditures in 
that program; -~ 

— the determination of service budgets by 
certain HEW advisory committees; 

—neighborhood health centers, where citizen 
boards have full governing authority or 
limited control over specific decisions; 

—stimulation of localities' participation in 
grant programs; and 

—the exertion of pressure on a local gov- 
ernment to retain a program even after 
federal grant funds have ceased. 

In the case of General Revenue Sharing, citizen 
participation also appears to have been influen- 
tial in some cases, though the evidence thus far is 
mixed. 309 

Citizen participation can have at least two 
other significant impacts on the effective func- 
tioning of government, strengthening of citizen 
trust in, and support for, government, and 
improvement of program performance. Current 
research, examined in this study, is equivocal on 
'whether these results do flow from citizen 
participation in any measurable degree, if at all* 
In our judgment, however, there is no doubt that 
citizen participation, in some cases, does have 
(and in others could have) these effects. 

In any case, the findings from. our research and 
our experience with and study of the history and 
operation of American government firmly sup- 
port the conclusion that citizen participation 
beyond the electoral process now is an essential 
part of representative democracy irt America, 
helping to maintain the responsiveness of elected . 
officials and the bureaucracy to the citizenry. 
Given the indispensability of citizen partici- 
pation as a supplement to the basic electoral 
process, the Commission believes that gov- 
ernments at all levels should examine their 
existing citizen participation policies and 
practices with a view to providing the necessary 
authority, responsibility, resources, commit- 
ment, and leadership to assure that such partici- 
pation is effective. 

In urging the improved and expanded develop- 
ment and use of citizen participation, the 
•Commission recognizes certain pitfalls that must 
be avoided in various aspects of existing citizen 
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participation activities. One of these has to do 
with the issue of which citizens should, and do 
participate. In certain federal aid programs, 
legislation and/or regulations identify which 
citizens are to be "targeted," particularly when 
they are the disadvantaged or unorganized— in 
short, when they are not likely to be alert to 
defend their own interests. Even in such cases, 
however, as the Title XX (socialservices) and the 
Community Development Block Grant case stu- 
dies reveal, the "targeted" low income groups 
were not, in fact, effectively involved. Beyond 
such specific identification of participants, it 
was found, generally, that participants tend to be 
an elite minority drawn mainly from middle and 
upper income groups and an upwardly mobile 
lower income group— not a full cross section of 
the citizenry. This suggests .that reliance upon 
citizen participation efforts as a supplement to 
the electoral process and as a means of register- 
10 ing the "voice of the people" must be approached 
with caution lest the "people" turn out to be a 
narrowly based group with only a narrow special 
interest to be promoted. Thus, care should be 
taken to balance the views of all affected 
interests, including the public-at-large. Such a 
balance can be approached, for example, through 
careful delineation of advisory committee mem- 
berships, and through affirmative outreach to 
affected, but passive, groups pnd individuals. 

A second issue requiring caution is the extent 
to which participatioa constitutes actual sharing 
in decisionmaking. The most common participa- 
tion techniques— public hearings and advisory 
committees— serve to transmit advice for consid- 
eration by the responsible officials. In some 
cases, however, the role is conceived as one of 
sharingjn decisionmaking and program control. 
This has been a prominent feature of the 
Community Action Agencies, with their "maxi- 
mum feasible participation," in the antipoverty 
program. It also is a goal of many involved in the 
neighborhood * decentralization movement in 
various urban areas. In such situations, sharing 
_ of control may be justified as a necessary means 
of achieving the effective representation of 
groups of citizens who ordinarily have no impact 
on the political process and are the identified 
befceficiaries of a particular governmental pro- 
gram. The danger is that when loosely used, 
power-sharing may undercut the authority and 
responsibility of legally established officials, 
both elected and administrative. Not only does it 



( diminish their power, but it also enables them to 
pass the buck to others. Thus, the nature of the 
participation is critical to a determination of 
whether a particular kind of citizen participation 
\yill complement and abet the normal political 
process of decisionmaking or will .confuse and 
possibly undermineit. Power-sharing situations, 
therefore, should be carefully and clearly deli- 
neated so that the roles of citizens and officials 
are well understood by both groyps and mutually 
respected and supported. 

Another way in which citizen participation 
may be employed to undermine official authority 
and work against officially declared goals of 
participation is when the process is co-opted by 
administrators. Some administrators, uncon- 
vinced of the legitimacy and potential benefits of 
citizen involvement, see it as a means of enhancing 
their own personal objectives or-those of their 
program. Such officials tend to co-opt and 
manipulate participation mechanisms, notably 
advisory committees, so that instead of citizens 
serving as detached critics, sounding boards, and 
proposers of new ideas, they become unquestion- 
ing supporters of the administrator's policies. 
Independent funding and staffing of citizen 
advisory committees is one means of guarding 
against this, while another is the recruitment, 
training, and promotion of administrators for 
their ability to use, encourage, and incorporate 
the results of evenhanded and effective citizen 
participation. 

A final caveat in the use of citizen participation 
concerns the danger of building up false hopes. 
We are convinced of the value of citizen partici- 
pation, yet recognize, as indicated in our research 
findings, that governments have produced mixed 
results in inducing people to participate, and 
such participation in ijiany instances has 
achieved only modest success in terms of 
influencing decisions, improving services, or 
improving the attitudes of affected citizens. 
Realistically, citizen participants should be 
conscious of the limits to their possible influence 
on public decisions. Citizen participation may 
evolve over a period to a point wh§re the Jtivice of 
citizens is paid more heed; and, indeed, where in 
certain situations citizens share a degree of 
control; but the constitutional nature as well as 
the dynamics of the system dictate.that the role oL^ 
citizen participants must, with few select excep- 
tions, be advisory and supplementary to that 

played by duly constituted elected and appointed 
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officials. Governments, however, can help to 
minimize false hopes by clearly stating at the 
outset, for example, the types of decisions which 
are susceptible to influence in each instance of 
participation, precisely who is responsible for 
making the final decisions, the timing of the 
decisionmaking process, how much and what 
type of assistance will be available to participat- 
ing citizens, and what types of participation 
procedures will be used. A realistic approach by 
both citizens and the government will stave off 
many disappointments. 

The basic mechanism for institutionalizing 
citizen participation processes at the state, local, 
and substate regional levels of government is 
state Jaw. All states now have open meetings 
laws; most have laws allowing citizens to become 
involved in rulemaking proceedings of adminis- 
trative agencies and 34 states have legislative 
review of administrative regulations; 40 states 
(as of 1975) require local budget hearings, while 
37 provide public hearings for the state budget; 
and 47 states have open records laws. State laws 
also,provide for state offices of voluntary action 
in over 30 states, and many such agencies have 
broader citizen participation roles than their 
names might imply. Some states also have a 
"State Ombudsman Act" and a "Uniform Public 
Assembly Act." In earlier reports, ACIR has 
called for state laws giving citizens explicit legal 
authority to contribute to the development of 
state and local budgets, and enabling the crea- 
tion of neighborhood subunits of government in 
large cities and urfian counties. This, of course, is 
not a complete catalogue, but it is enough of a list- 
ing to show that state law has contributed 
heavily to expanding citizen participation oppor- 
tunities. 

On the other hand, some of the state laws cited 
above have substantial deficiencies. For exam- 
ple, the open meeting la^vs fail to provide for 
prior notice of the meeting in eight states, and 
sanctions against violators are weak in about 
one-third of the states. Requirements for local 
budget hearings apply to both cities and counties 
in only 23 slates. And, of course, some states do 
not have legislation requiring open records, 
budget hearings, or the establishment of state- 
level citizen participation offices. Thus, there is 
hardly a single state that could not improve its 
posture on citizen participation by systematical- 
ly reviewing all of its existing citizen participa- 
tion laws and regulations, and by taking steps to 



fill gaps and to coordinate the various compo- 
nents into a broadly applicable and internally 
consistent process designed to enhance citizen 
roles in state and local government and the 
responsiveness of such governments to theneeds 
of their citizens. The Commission urges the states 
to take these steps. 

In cases where general state laws dealing with 
citizen participation in local governments and 
regional organizations are lacking or deficient, 
effective citizen participation processes can be 
required in these political subdivisions through 
provisions in the specific state laws, charters, 
and other organic instruments establishing such 
subdivisions. Even where the general state laws 
on this subject are adequate, consistent citizen 
participation provisions in these instruments 
increase the visibility of such provisions, and 
reenforce the efforts to implement them. Care 
should be taken, however, to make sure that 
conflicts between these general and organic laws 311 
are avoided. 41 

At the federal level, the 1976 report of the 
Federal Interagency Council on Citizen Partici- 
pation recited a litany of shortcomings in citizen 
partifcipation. These extend to such problems as 
the clarity and sufficiency of authority* inade- 
quacy of resources, and lack of agency initiative 
and commitment. Such deficiencies apply to both 
direct federal and federally aided programs. The 
Commission notes that the Administration is 
reviewing existing citizen participation policies 
and practices in connection with its overall 
reorganizationeffort led by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. We urge that this study be 
expanded and that due attention be given to the 
enforcement and evaluative processes. Inadeq- 
uacies in these two related areas constituted 
serious obstacles to achieving more definitive 
judgments in this study of the real condition of 
citizen participation in federal agency activities. 

As with the states, the federal government 
already has a substantial body of law and regu- 
lation relating to citizen participation in the Exe- 
cutive Branch and the independent regulatory 
commissions. This includes the Administrative 
Procedures Act, the Freedom of Information Act, 
the Government in the Sunshine Act, the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, an executive order on 
federal agency consultation with outside inter- 
ests in rulemaking and policy development 
endeavors, and several other actions such as 
those establishing offices of public affairs* 
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offices of public counsel, offices of consumer 
affairs, and federal funding of public representa- 
tion at various locations within the federal 
establishment. Yet, there is no general oversight 
of these several provisions. They apply unevenly 
throughout the federal government, attracting 
charges of inadequacy and ineffectiveness con* 
cerning their administration. Legislative propos- 
als for strengthening some of these practices 
remain active, however, and this Commission's 
own study, with its necessary focus on grant-in- 
aid requirements for citizen participation rather 
than upon citizen participation within the federal 
establishment itself, has not resolved all of these 
issues. Nevertheless, the Commission is con- 
vinced that these are questions of substantial 
intergovernmental significance and urges that 

w 4 they be probed fully, using the same principles 
and guidelines recommended for citizen partici- 

i2 pation at the state, local, and regional levels. 
While the actual form of participation may vary 
slightly from one level of government to another, 
, the Commission believes that the basic principles 
remain the same and is convinced that a 
consistent approach at each level will smooth 
intergovernmental relations in this field, thus 
holding duplication and potential conflict to a 
minimum. 

RECOMMENDATION 2. 
_ CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN 
FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS: 
A POSITIVE AND 
CONSISTENT FEDERAL POLICY 

The Commission concludes that the federal 
government has a responsibility to ensure that 
requirements accompanying financial aid to 
state and local governments (and other communi- 
ty service organizations) will be applied in a way 
that will strengthen and support public decision- 
making processes by providing consistent oppor- 
tunities for citizens to be heard prior to policy 
and, or administrative decisions directly affect- 
ing them. At the same time, the Commission 
observes that the more than seven score require- 
ments for citizen participation now appended to a 
like number of federal assistance pj^grams, 
taken as a whole, are diverse, complex, confus- 
ing, sometimes arbitrary, less effective than they 
might be, and difficult for some federal aid 
recipients to comply with. The Commission also 
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observes that the majority of federal grant 
programs available to state and local recipients 
do not presently incorporate citizen participation 
requirements. 

The Commission recommends, therefore, that 
Congress and the President enact legislation 
establishing general citizen participation poli- 
cies for advisory processes to be applied consis- 
tently throughout the federal aid system, and that 
under such legislation the President designate a 
single Executive Branch agency with the respon- 
sibility and authority to ensure the consistent 
application and evaluation of these policies in the 
administration of federal assistance programs by 
the various federal departments and agencies. 
The designated agency should carry out its 
responsibilities in consultation with affected 
federal agencies, federal aid recipients, and 
citiaeift; and it should have authority to adopt 
administrative regulations necessary for com-i 
pliance with the act, to recommend executive! 
action by the President needecTto realize the goals 
of the act, and to recommend to the Pr esident and 
Congress appropriate additional legislation on 
the subject of citizen participation. The policies 
established by this legislation should (a) estab- 
lish clear objectives for citizen participation in . 
federal aid programs; (b) enunciate performance 
standards that encourage the use of timely, 
effective, and efficient citizen participation 
methods tailored to diverse situations; (c) pro- 
hibit detailed federal specification of exact 
techniques and procedures to be followed by 
state and local recipients of federajl aid; (d) rely, 
through a certification process, upon citizen 
participation provisions of state and local law 
and, established practices thereunder, to the 
maximum extent consistent With the objectives 
established in this legislation; (e) authorize the 
expenditure of a reasonable proportion of funds 
in aided programs fot citizen participation 
purposes; and (f) authorize the use of federal 
research, technical assistance, and training 
resources for the support of citizen participation 
objectives in federal aid programs. 

The Commission recommends, further, that 
this legislation should repeal, after a reasonable 
transition period, alL existing legislative provi- 
sions for citizen participation embodied in 
individual federat aid programs, except those 
that Congress and the President determine are 
justified by a need to confer a sharing" in 
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decisionmaking on specific groups of citizens 
benefiting from a specific federal aid program/ 

The first, fifth, and fourteenth amendments to 
the U.S. Constitution among other things guaran- 
tee to all citizens the rights to have a free press, 
exercise free speech, assemble freely with one 
another, petition their governments for redress 6f 
grievances, and receive equal treatment under 
the laws in accordance with "due process." The 
federal civil rights laws have emphasized even 
more fully that minority groups are not to be 
excluded from enjoyment of these and other 
rights. Specifically with respect to federal aid 
programs, civil rights legislation requires that 
funds be spent in nondiscriminatory ways. 
Several individual federal aid programs have 
specific provisions repeating bans on discrimina- 
tion. By tins means, federal aids now are required 
to meet the special needs of minorities, diverse 
racial and ethnic groups, various age and income 
groups, both sexes, and the handicapped or 
disadvantaged, as well as the needs of the general 
public. Thus, two principles have been estab- 
lished; (1) all the people are to have access to gov- 
ernment, and (2) fetieral aid is to meet the needs 
of diverse and differentiated groups. 

Citiflen participation requirements are now 
established in 151 federal aid programs by 
legislation and administrative regulations. These 
currently require recipients at the state and local 
levels, including regional and neighborhood 
bodies, as well as private nonprofit organiza- 
tions, to provide opportunities for affected 
persons to be heard during the process of 
administering federal aids. In two dozen pro- 
grams, moreover, they must share decisionmak- 
ing authority with special citizen bodies estab- 
lished specifically for the purpose. The federal 
agencies responsible for administering federal 
aid programs also are required to be open to 
outside advice when they develop or revise 
\ administrative regulations for their programs. 

This comes about under the Administrative 
Procedures Act, the Freedom of Information Act, 
the Government in the Sunshine Act, and 
executive orders requiring "consultation" with 
affected parties in the rulemaking process. 



'Congressman Fountain disagrees with this general repeal 
provision because numerous committees of the Congress 
have jurisdiction in this matter. He believes that it would be 
advisable to recommend conforming legislation for each of 
the grant programs affected. 



These existing citizen participation processes 
provide a means, however imperfect, for aiding 
the people in the exercise of their constitutional 
rights of access to government and for helping 
governments in identifying the needs of the 
diverse groups to be assisted fairly and equitably 
under federal aid programs. These are important 
purposes, fully justifying federal Requirements, 
purposes that would not be adequately met if the 
federal government were to retire from this field. 
Thus, the Commission recommends that citizen 
participation requirements remain an important 
elementoin federal aid programs. 

Nevertheless, there is a great need for reform in 
these requirements and the way in which they are 
administered. In the first place, federal mandates 
are marked by considerable inconsistent^. The 
151 grant programs requiring public participa- 
tion represent nearly one-third of all grant 
programs. The fact that over two-thirds of the 
programs (70%) are not subject to mandatory 313 
citizen involvement creates a strong presumption 
of inconsistencies in federal policies. This 
presumption is borne out by an examination of 
the mandating laws and regulations, which 
reveals that similar programs <within the same 
department or agency, or programs in the same 
functional area, or programs dealing with like 
phases of policymaking— such as research or 
planning— often differ in respect to whether they 
do, or do not require citizen participation. 

Beyond these inconsistencies are the varia- 
tions in types of existing citizen participation re- 
quirements and the detailed application of those 
mandates. Eighty-nine of the 151 programs - 
provide for advisory boards or committees and, 
of these, 24 exercise some share of decisionmak- 
ing in addition to advisory powers. Public 
hearings are required in 51 programs, and in 108 
programs other types of public involvement are 
mandated. The lajter provisions vary with 
respect to whether specific interests must be 
^ involved and, if so, which ones; at what stage of * 
the decisionmaking process participation must : 
occur; and the types of participation mechanisms 
mandated. Often it is difficult to discern why ; 
very similar programs, in the same functional '< 
area and frequently in the same department or 
agency, should require entirely different types of 
citizen involvement. 

The diversity of federal requirements places 
undue burdens on recipient governments and 
citizens alike in "learning the ropes." Also, by 
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failing to recognize the existence of citizen 
► participation processes already established and 
working under state and local laws and practices, 
these requirements duplicate, confuse, and dilute 
the opportunities for effective participation, and 
make the process more costly. Moreover, present 
requirements too often contain specific and 
sometimes arbitrary specifications for public 
notice, representative organizations, and other 
features of the participation process which do not 
fit well in diverse situations. Finally, existing 
requirements too often are formalists and 
legalistic, applying mostly at the latter stages of 
decisionmaking in a way which will satisfy 
minimum legal standards, and doing little to 
encourage the creative use of diverse methods 
which could enhance both the opportunities for 
participation and the constructive results from it. 

As the above suggests, beyond the issue of 
inconsistencies is the question of the effective- 
ness of federal participation requirements. Our 
research shows that conclusions on themipact of 
citizen participation in federal programs must be 
tentative because of ineffective monitoring by 
federal administering agencies and the dearth of 
valid evaluation studies. Nevertheless, available 
studies under qualified auspices pointed fairly 
clearly to wide variations among the programs 
examined with respect to the effectiveness of 
citizen participation. This conclusion applied to 
evaluation of citizens 1 influence on the decision- 
making process, the effectiveness of program 
performance, and the effect on citizen attitudes 
toward government—three criteria commonly 
used to judge effectiveness. 

These shortcomings stem in part from federal 
administration of the citizen participation re- 
quirements, as well as the defects of the statutory 
and regulatory governing provisions. The federal 
Interagency Council on Citizen Participation in 
1976 recited a list of deficiencies in federal 
administration, including: unclear, Inadequate, 
fragmented, or nonexistent authority and respon- 
sibility for citizen participation in government 
agencies; allocation of insufficient agency re- 
; sources; and the uneven quality of the policy, 
^ commitment, and initiative of agency leadership. 
A Rand Corporation study of citizen participa- 
tion in HEW grant programs substantiated these 
charges for that department. It found a lack of an 
over^ircitizen participation policy at.eithW the 
departmental or agency level. The actual amount 
and quality of citizen participation in HEW grant 



programs was unknown, as was the general 
impact of citizen participation activities generat- 
ed by these programs. This lack of knowledge, 
Rand concluded, stemmed from the absence of 
systematic monitoring or enforcement proce- 
dures. 

The Commission's recommendation is in- 
tended to help correct these deficiencies through 
two mechanisms: (1) an omnibus Citizen Partici- 
pation Act, and (2) a permanently designated 
Executive Branch agency to ensure consistent 
administration of the act. The new act would 
establish a general citizen participation require- 
ment for advisory processes which would be 
applied consistently at the federal level from 
program to program and agency to agency. The 
overseeing Executive Branch agency designated 
by ^ne President would be either an existing or a 
newly established unit and could be within or 
outside the Executive Office of the President. It 
would assist the various agencies administering 
federal aid programs in (a) adjusting their 
present citizen participation requirements to the 
general format, (b) establishing new require- 
ments under the act for programs having none 
previously, and (c) administering the new and 
adjusted requirements consistently and effec- 
tively from year to year. 

It is important that the designated agency have 
not only the responsibility but the authority to 
enforce federal agencies' compliance with the 
general citizen participation policies established 
by the new legislation. This authority should 
include the critical power to issue the implement- 
ing rules and regulations. In developing such 
regulations, the agency would be expected to 
enlist the assistance and cooperation of the 
affected agencies, as well as recipient groups and 
private citizens. 

The designated agency would be expected to 
report annually to Congress and the President on 
agency compliance and effectiveness under this 
act. 

This recommendation is consistent wijth Re- 
commendation 11 of the Commission's 1977 , 
report entitled Categorical Grants: Their Role 
and Design. That recommendation identified 
citizen participation mandates as one of over 30 
requirements which apply more or less across 
the board to the grant system, and asked that 
they all be simplified, consolidated, and/or stan- 
dardized by the^neans cited above, if not termi- 
nated after having been found "to be excessively 
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burdensome, either fiscally or administratively, 
or to be impracticable to implement/ 1 The 
Commission believes that citizen participation 
requirements in federal aid programs, which are 
reformed as suggested here, will not be exces- 
sively burdensome or impracticable. 

Legislation to carry out the ACIR recommenda- 
tion on across-the-board requirements has been 
prepared and introduced in the 95th and 96th 
_ Congresses as part of the proposed "Federal 
Assistance Reform Act." One effect of that 
legislation would be to accomplish many of the 
objectives of the Citizen Participation Act called 
for here. 

The new Citizen Participation Act would have 
several important features worthy of further 
explanation. First, cleac^objectives would be 
established for advisory citizen participation 
processes. These would be stated in terms of 
goals to be achieved, rather than procedures to be 
followed. Such goals spring from the constitu- 
tional rights and nondiscrimination statutes 
cited above. While these should be recognized in 
this act, the fuller range of objectives identified in 
this report also should be stated, including: 
(1) providing information to citizens; (2) ob- 
taining information from, and about, the general 
public and affected segments thereof; (3) im- 
proving public decisions, programs, projects, and 
services through the use of citizen inputs, (4) en- 
hancing the acceptance of public decisions, 
programs, projects, and services; (5) sup- 
plementing public agency work; (6) altering 
public resource allocations, (7J protecting indi- 
vidual and minority group rights and interests; 
and (a) delaying difficult public decisions, until 
better understanding of the issues is developed, 
and avoiding unwise public decisions. These 
objectives are more fully examined elsewhere in 
this report. They are diverse and they are used 
. differently by different segments of both the 
citizen and official communities. The act should 
recognize this diversity and establish its legiti- 
macy. 

The second major feature of the act should be 
encouraging the use of effective and efficient 
citizen participation methods by federal aid 
recipients, irt light of the diverse situations they 
face. This is accomplished by the enumeration of 
performance standards in the act and by encou- 
raging reliance on processes established under 
state and local law, to the maximum extent 
consistent with the act's objectives. The perfor- 
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mance standards would require that (1] sig- 
nificant policy and administrative decisionmak- 
ing processes relating to any federal aid program 
being carried out by the recipient government be 
open to public view, |2) opportunities for citizen 
advice be provided at the staged of the. program 
involving problem and issue recognition, goal 
setting, fact finding and research, problerfi 
definition and revision of goals, development of 
alternative proposals, analysis of alternatives, 
recommendation and adoption ^of preferred 
alternatives, implementation of decisions, and 
evaluation of program results, (3) procedures for 
participation be simple, direct, and well adver- 
tised to attract all segments of the population 
reasonably expected to have an interest, (4) rele- 
vant information reasonably needed for effective 
participation be provided well in advance of the 
time specified for response, (5) technical assis- 
tance be provided upon request to groups and 
individuals having a demonstrated interest in the 
issue but lacking the technical resources to 
respond responsibly or constructively without 
such help, (6) economic assiatance be provided 
upon request to participants having a demon- 
strated interest in the issue but who otherwise 
would be precluded or discouraged from partici- 
pation by the economic loss incurred, and 
(7) training be provided for participants in the 
process who are not familiar with the procedures 
and techniques to be used. The federal agencies 
could, and should offer suggestions, guidelines, 
and perhaps even several "models** of citizen 
participation processes which would be accepta- 
ble and cost effective. * 

To assure necessary emphasis on the perfor- 
mance standards approach, the Commission 
believes that it is vital that the legislation 
prohibit detailed federal specification of exact 
techniques and procedures. This report^ has 
documented the large number of different forms 
and techniques of citizen participation which 
exist. At the same time, it has shown that most 
federal requirements call for the use of advisory 
committees and/or hearings at late stages of 
decisionmaking processes. These two techniques 
also are the most commonly specified ones under 
state and local laws, excluding electoral pro- 
cesses. Evaluations indicate that hearings are not 
rated high in overall benefits, and advisory 
committees also have drawbacks, even though 
they rated somewhat higher than hearings. Thus, 
present participation mandates tend to be 
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duplicative among the levels of government, and 
based upon unimaginative and relatively ineffec- 
tive techniques. _ 

Consistent with the objectives of (a) encourag- 
ing diversity and new initiatives in grant 
recipients' development of participation tech- 
niques and (b) minimizing the burden of con-i 
forming with federal requirements, the legisla-/ 
tion would provide for compliance through af 
certification process. Thus, if the recipients sho\y 
that they have state and/or local laws and 
administrative procedures that offer citizei/s 
access to the decisionmaking process equivalent 
to that set forth in the performance standards/of 
the act, they would be certified as meeting /he 
participation requirements for any federal aid 
programs to which the act applied. Such certifi- 
cation, of course, would' be subject to federal 
audit from time to time and to rescission upon, a 
finding, after notice and hearing, thaf the 
recipient is not in compliance wjth the cited state 
or locaj laws and procedures or that' sucti laws 
and procedures are not a* least equivalen/ to the 
federal standards. 

The new act would authorize the expenditure 
of a reasonable proportion of federal aid Mtds by 
recipients for support of related citizen pirticipa- 1 
tion processes, and use of funds and other 
resources available to federal agencies for the. 
support of research designed'to improve citizen- 
participation procedures and techniques, as welj 
as for the support of technical assistance to 
federal aid • recipients and training fir federal/ 
state, and local officials/public employees and 
others needing to know more ab6u£ citizen 
participation. These authorizations Mrould help 
to make federal agencies understanding partners 
with assisted governments, rathey than stoic 
enforcers of unreasonable and onerous require- 
ments. 
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In order to fully achieve a consistency of citizen 
participation policies and their fcpplicatioa 
throughout the government, it is vital that this 
act supersede, ultimately, the existing uncoordi- 
nated maze of separate statutory requirements. 
After a reasonable transition period for organiz- 
ing the designated agency and issuing the •/ 
necessary rules and regulations, therefore, the 
legislation should provide for repealing with . < 
some exceptions, all existing legislative provi- 
sions for citizen participation provided in indi- ** 
vidual federal aid programs. The exceptions are"' 
programs— usually those identified as clientele 
control programs— where program objectives ' i 
require the specific citizens benefited to share in ■ '< 
actual decisionmaking. These are relatively few - 
in number but the. individual circumstances vjjfji: 
sufficiently in some cases/as to the kinds qf 
control involved, that they may not lend them- 
selves to the across-the-boaVd consistenoyyre- 
quired in this legislation* v \ . ■ ;V- * 

Standardization, simplification, greater-recip- 
ient discretionm procedural ^matters, but more 
federal firmness ip performance' abjectives^ 
these are the hallmarks of this Jfecommendat^n, -V; 
Each is needed- in , this . area and- at , {his titae«. v 
Moreover, the stress qmpeyfprmance goals ,apd 
the de-emphasis, .'of, procedural sp^pificalion, 
along with the .greater ^Ii^c^pdti^tially^oa" v~ ^ 
^.recipient practices, represents' ;fl inuch needed \ 
" sorting out of the responsibilities of $he differing ♦ 
■ levels in thi^ ard^ ^Ji'e jprfme thrust here i$ on 

advfo cjry rnechahisins.aTia gcfala, hutampie rpp|a - J\ 
. iS Jfift for the "poW-sharingr and^onsensi^ , ^ 
building" alternatives, Fo^airthes^ reasons, thf, - I 
^ComisnisgiQa vis, cqnvincecl that this -.strategy ' * \- 
rep^sents^e most sensible, s.ensitive,vand inters 
. govi^ torrid the> . 
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Summary and Analysis of Comments Received Jby 
Iftt Advfeory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
■ \ N Concerning the Draift Report Entitled 
^'Crtizeii Participation in the American Federal System" 
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7 * i V % rPROCfipURfiS j.j * ■ % ' 

i^^^v.; "r'H? • : -\f v >*• : • 

..-X^fififl.s Aormal *j>roc*#uEe following , the* 
Tj^^??j8pff itTa draft report "is -tcpaubmit it U> a 
^^roup. i^vyo .to three ,$ozen pifljlkk officials, 
^rt^rtjfera, Shd oth^. qualified to assess, the^, 
tdp^ of JM.-FepcrV in an ^intergoyernmentaf 
-/^9^Kiiorf«Vii^w ane^qmmen^ thc4raft report 
-,«ntitjfed ; C# iztti' garJtipipQtion ,tn t^e^rnencern 
IBfecK^ft Sj^eijf 1 uBderwenfvAuch^ Vey ; iev3*'in 
^p.vpfe^r ' jCuiininating" a "critics • 
*mej^ng^ opPeqember ; 

sT^S.^ft^ special nature 

-tif $isiepor*»the Qpmmisiian itself heldk public 
v heating on^e report its m^etin&oii Pecemtier „ 
f :i7i 18?§vO*ftWj^ 
these ly^9. sessions, >^tteftde 1 di /and eight n ' 
Written the 
Jlfe^ihg (se^ppen'tfix B)r % / r \ ^ > \ ' 

: Some of the ctitics^nd certain V/itnesses at the;;. 
jxeijSpg requested' additional thne # to complete* 
- ; t]tair^ that the review, 

prQce^'for tH£;'ftlpKt be widened to a much' 
br^^r gAdienofe", including particularly 'citizens'* 
'^"fc^^ffpany types. <iesuUV«the Cdjmmis : 
sip£ directed; 4kej3taff ,tq qpnduc* t a broader 

^Sup&equehtiy^ the>tia)bcttstributed dyer 20(5 
< cc^ea : .Hie "djtaft report fy- review and^ 



comment These copies were sejit to 59 national 
citizens" groups, ten universities and research 
Organizations concerned with citizeri participa- 
tion^ 43 state and local governments and their 
n^lioh^l, associations, 41 federal government 
" agencies, andjll.pthers. Written responses were 
^ received by AClR*$rom 30 of the additional 200 
^reviewers. In addition, certain Commission 
members and staff met oft February 21, 1979, 
'"„ with two grgufxs'of citizens for dialogue aboyt tbe 

."jdfeftjre^brt. ' * # '-V 

6 r * Most of the responses were very thoughtful, 
\ and a ^few provided* f pdditiopal research 
reference's, which the sjaff ha§. endeavored to' 
' incorporate info tljp background chapters N Most 
of these! responses also took positions on the 
, r^com'mefidation options in the draft report, and 
a. £eW suggested additional options. Various 
' other comments also were tnade. 
Y.The comments received *a't the cfitics meeting, 
at *He hearing, and subsequently in writing are 
i summarized in the two attached taWs which are 
described^ below: % 

Figure A-l. Views on ACIJVs Draft Citizen 
Participation Recommendations 
Received at; and Following, .the 
4 ] t ' December 7, 1978, Hearing* , . 
FijgitrFA-2. Summary of Comments on ACIR , 
* Citizen * participation 
witk Staff responses. 



; 5 .* ; 
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Summaries of the tvVo dialogue meetings' follfcw 
descriptions of these two' tables. 



; RESPONSES TO 
RECOMMENQATIONS 



Briefly, the responses to the initial draft 
recommendations appearing in Figure A-l are 
summarized in Summary Table A-l. 



suggested cqnrbining the differentiated approach 
in 2Cv which tRey felt to be more practical and 
better fitted to the diversity among federal aid 
programs, with the performance standards 
approach of option 2B. • 

Some objections ^to 2B arose regarding th§ 
presumed unworkability of the "designated 
agency" approach and from a misunderstanding 
of its proposed role. Opponents of the designated 
agency believed it would displace the indivfdual 
grant making agencies in-the administration of 
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Summary Table A-1 










Source of 

Position 

Statement 




Support for First Draft Recommendations 






1a & b* 


la(only). 2A 


2B 


2C 


Other N 


None 


Total 
Responses 


Hearing 
Subsequent 
Written Comment 


' 1 »' 
.9 


1 " 0 
7 1 


ft 

3 
9 


2 
8 


• . 1 • • 
6 


•4 % > 


9 


Totals 


10 


8 1 


'2 


10 


7 , 
> : -\ 


10 


'.'"39 •' 



This summary tabulation shows the greatest citizen participation requirements, although 

support (18 respondents) *for the first part of suchjdisplacementis.liot proposed in.2B. Instead, 

draft Recommendation 1 calling for general sup- # ^the designated.agencys proposed role is to work 

port of an effective citizen participation process with affected agencies in developing effective 

at each 6f the levels-federal, state, and local-in^ and appropriate performance standards, and 
their respective dirpct activities. The second part " ^.thejci to requir? that such standards be con5istent- 

of that recommendation, calling for catttiunjn • ■ 



^of that recommendation, calling for catftmnjn 
establishing citizen participBtion processes, was 
supported by only ten respondents. ~ Several* 
respondents noted ihe difficulty of legislating 
such general cautions in an effective way, and 
*5lso disagreed with the negative tons of the wor.d 
"caution.". Positive provisions for fairness, 
openness, timeliness^ and assistance to citizens 
might have • the desired effect without , the 
> negative connotations, some felt. 

Among * the initially drafted options in 
Recommendation 2, coififernihg citizen participa- 
tion requirements in federal' aid programs, 2B 
was the mpst favored (12 respondents). This 
option calls for a consistent positive approach to 
citizen participation throughout the federal aid 
system based, upon clear purposes and related 
performance s|andards(» A significant number of 
other respondents (j^n) preferred option 2C 
which calls for incremental improvements in the 
citizen participation requirements 6^/various 
groups of programs. A. few respondents 



ly administered by the various grant making 
agencies themselves. 

. Another... reservation . about the * designated 
agency approach was the perceived difficulty of 
. finding £n agency, worthy of Jbeing designated, 
9 willing. to accept the dadignat v ion, and capable of 
effectively carrying out Hs unifying roie. Others, 
however, proposed specific candidates for 
designation.* It should be jioted also, that 
previous ACIR research has found that the 
designated agency approach has been successful- 
ly u,sed irt such fields as wages, merit sysftems, 
and environmental affairs* while the weaker lead 
agency approach (operating Solely by persuasion 
among agenciqs having equal authority) seldom 
has been an effective unifier.^ . 
* Only one respondent— the National School 
Boards Association— favored option 2A which 
calls for abolition of most federal aid re- 
quirements for citizen participation. Support for 
this option was based upon the closeness, of 
fleeted school boards to the pulse of their* own 



tommunities, combined with the proliferation of 
U.S. Office of Education requirements for a great 
many advisory committees which were perceiv- 
ed as duplicative, unnecessary, and counterpro- 
ductive distractions in the education process. 
Arguments against this option, made by at least 
nine respondents, cited the unevenness of citizen 
participation opportunities provided by diverse 
federal aid recipients and the responsibility of 
the federal government to assure the expenditure 
of its aid funds in 'accordance with consistently 
open decisionmaking processes at the ad- 
ministering levels of'government. i 

Several other major. options were proposed* 
under Recommendation 2, as modifications of, 
additions to, or substitutes for, options B and C. 
They are: 

, • A three-part approach to performance stan- 
dards, (1) setting basic standards for access 
'to decisionmaking processes in all programs 
and for the expression of views and advice 
by all interests before decisions are made, £2) 
providing for specified degrees of direct 
, clientele involvement and control in those 
programs designed to serve individuals", and 
(3) providing special standards for* affir- 
matively seeking broadened participation in 
those programs designed to be of general 
significance to the whole community and 
needing community consensus. Figure A-3 
summarizes this approach. 

• The substitution df^aTead^a^ency with a 
^ primarily technical assistance and advisory 

• role, in place of the designated agency with 
its coordinating role. This lead agency would 

• promote the^use of improved citizen par- 
* % ticipation practices in the programs of other 

federal agencies, and perl^ps 'provide 
assistance to federafaid-recipients as well.. 
Each program, "then, would improve at its 
own pace uader its own legislation and in 
accordance with its own needs. 

• Giving the lead agency^ the additional 
responsibility of drafting 'appropriate 
legislative proposals for coordinating dndlqr 
consolidating citizen * participation, ret 

■■quirements. * " * 

• Without changing existing citizen participa- 
tion requirements, enactment«of legislatipn' 

t. Jio provide interagency coordination through 
a White House office, to crepte^an office, of 



public counsel in each agency, to provide 
grant programs in each agency to fund 
citizen participation, to establish a program 
to train* state and local officials and citizens 
in citizen participation, and to, reqtfir* an 
annual report on citizen participation from ',. 
each agency. * i ' 

lt^wa^ also suggested that apart from Whatever 
might He decided under Recommendation 2, there 
should be an additional recommendation dealing 
with citizen participation research and evalua- 
tion studies. Too little is known, some argued,/ 
about -the effectiveness of -various citizen par- 
ticipation techniques, despite the expenditure of 
significant amoynts' of research fuqds on this 
subjject in recent years. A better directed and . 
coordinafed research effort might produce more * r 
and better results for little greater expenditure. 
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* Figure A-2, summarizing all ^ut a few late - 
comments on ACIR's draft .citizen participation 
report, is organized into six parts: ■■' ' 

I. The Review Process 
II. Questioned Phrasings and Concepts 

III. Proposed Factual Corrections 

IV. Omissions Cited, and Proposed Additions 
V.- Format, Organization of the* Report, and 

, Effectiveness of Presentation 
VI v tVfewst)n Issues and Recommendations 

The table also'indicates whether the comment . 
' - wa's made at the critics meeting, at the hearing, in 
. written slatements^ submitted sSnce the hearing, 
•or came from more throne of these sources (as 
• . -*6f February 9). * v 

As Figlire shows, most of the comments 
can be accommodated* Two general points, 
however,, need to be meritioned here,. > 

First, with respefct recommendations, the - 
established role of ACIR staff is to provide a »\ 
broad range of possible recommendations, bu£4o 
remain neutral With respect to .them. It is the * 
, Gommis&ion's - rak. t to "thoose the most ap- 
propriate options. ~ * \.'\ - 

SeGon'd, with respeot to pro^osj^atSFditions to * 
,the report, time and resource constraints must be 
considered. Several vyorthy suggestions wsere 
made for expanding the scope of the report. In 
sOme cases; it is not possible to" do much"more % / 
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Figure A-1 



VIEWS ON ACrR'S DRAFT CITIZEN PARTICIPATION RECOMMENDATIONS RECEIVED AT 
' *ND FOU.OWING, THE DECEMBER 7, 1978, HEARING KtLE,VED AT ' 



' Commentor 0 



Recommendations Supported 
•1 *2A 2B 2C 'titHer None 



Remarks 



£ Ton! TKomas, Housing and Urbatf . - 
• 'Development* Washington, DC 

Lee Gray, Vice President/ v 
, Interagency jpounci} on Citizen 
••, Participation, Washington, DC I 

Richatd Ives, Assistant director, 
Division of Budget and Plaiting, * 
State of Missouri, £nd Meinber, 
Cojuncil of. State Planning Agencies v v 

amord^;Gr^yev ■ / i a 
£fufcf Administrative Office!", * • 
San Diego County, CA ^ 

Howard W. Hallm#r>, President;? 
Civic Action Institute, . Washington, DC 

Nelson Rosenbaum, Senipr Research 1 
Associate, The Urban Institute, /.< * 
Washingtqi> A DC v . ' : 



Harriet Hentges, JE*efc#ive Director, 
League oftyifomen Voters of the U.S., 
Washington, DC 



X 



X X 



X 

• - X 



' - With some features' of 2B added. 

Recommendation 1 should be 
strengthened by defining4he objectives qf 
citizen, participation moreclearJy. 
* Recommendation 2 should be reworked 
> combining features of 2B and 2C An 
additigjjal recommendation should be 
developep^ntfesearch snd evaluation 
matters., 



X 



12/7/76 Dorothy Height, President, 

Alliance for Volunteerism, 
' Buffalo, NY 
12/7/78 . Graciela Olivarez, Director, 

Community Services Administration, 
-Washington, DC*;.,. 
1/11/79- . David A? Grossman, 

X , TKe Nova Institute, New York, NY 
1/12/79 - Steven Cphen, Environmental Research 

V ' ' : fellow, SI/NY, Buff aib, NY 

1/161/79 Mirtin M. >faiwutb, Chairtnan, 

Northeast Dayton Priority Board, 
_ \ • - . vbaytbn, OH v; . . , " ¥ 

1/17/79 L Professor Planning,- 

; r Cleht^h' r Unjyerei^^!^m^n, SC \ 

1/19/79 -'"Wlliaiw RS HuKlHosbhKB^eiirch 
A^idjejhstit^^fpr B^favfot^l 



Op|&sed 2A. 
. Opposed 2A. 



-X 



1/23/79 
1/23/79 

/ 
/' 



^ \Resfea^ ^ ' -.r*^ v 

\- ;: \ Joii Van : ^Pr^ittW^/^,' : ; «S b> , ? y. , X * ' ; X v 



Esp^iaHy.ppposed to 2B "designated 
agenty!"- . ■ • 

OpposeS;iAv **. 



Add recommendations to improtfe^ 
devaluation &ncP research.- ' 




Some^ajures^f 2Calso are * 
~ ^!kttractlv&v* a \- 



;Washingtbji;rpC,r: : ; C«\\ . 



x Ne& ^equate stef^ 
v (Option 2§ shout^Jte modified: % v.v 




TV/?; y : am * August W. ^ieiitfcllbier^As^totion^ /"vv 



_ , . . Executive Director, National School ^. 
v ^. ; rv; Bdards As&ciatton, ^sfiin^o|i; ; D<2 

'ivitvrto.. |( fent A* Person, Acting Deputy ! , 



' ; frgrrtfTederal mandates on top of state 



. , w - , -, . ^ ^ Tefehnicat comments offered on 

: </y ■ Director,. Office of Revenue Shying, ' f i V* S- 'Nl/' portions of Chapter 4 dealing with 

; v VaV V M^O^tfmfittf of Jhe T^as^y^: ' $ . " ^ ~« , ^ r * ^ > General Revehue Sharing. 

- '/ /. S/>:K ,*;'. v?''' 4 *''' ' :'V/-r ":j /vJf " r. 'v. V %i '3s' *S ' 

" w w ^ .*tii. ^, ' ^ ' ' * ' * Not sufficient findings to support 

' recommendations. Suggests six-nine 
months of further research. 



'/; / r / y Nititfhaf ^fe^e^iindw^/ v. 
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I Figure A-1 (cont) 

VIEWS ON ACIR'S DRAFT CITIZEN PARTICIPATION RECOMMENDATIONS RECEIVED AT 
AND FOLLOWING, THE DECEMBER 7, 1978, HIRING KE " ,VED AT ' 



Date • 



Commentor 



Recommendations Supported 
1 2A 2B 2C Other None 



Remarks 



1/29/79 Oliver Brooks, Chairman, 

'Panel on the Local Impact of Maritime 
Facilities/Services, Maritime 
Transportation Research tioard, 
National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, DC 



The designated federal agency should 
be a commission. Opposed 2A. 



/ 



1/29/79 John C. Wolfe, Executive Director, 
The National Council of Community 
Mental Health Centers, Inc., 
Washington, DC 



Opposes 2A. 



1/30/79 



1/31/79 



1/31/79 



377 

ERIC 



Secretary Patricia R. Harris, 
Hdusing and Urban Development, 1 
Washington, DC 

Ken Thompson, and Stuart Langton, 
Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Tufts University, 
Medford, MA 



Toni Y» Buckson, • 
Volunteer Service CbrtfsJ 
City of Baltimore, MD 



X X 



2A is worst option. 



With modifications to remove the 
negativism in Recommendation 1, and 
in Recommendation' 2B to avoid a 
single authoritative agency for citizen 
participation to improve the perfor- 
mance standards, to permit continued 
use of detailed federal specifications 
for citizen participation, and to delete 
the repeal of existing citizen participa- 
tion requirements. 2A is irresponsible. 
Definitely opposed to 2A and saw 2B 
and 2C as complementary. 



37S 



4 



2/1/79 Ruth J* Hinerfeld, President, 1a 
League of Women Voters of the U.S., . 
Washington, DC 

2/1/79 Victor H. Harry Jr., Deputy > ! a 
Administrator for Program* and Office 
of Public Participation, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, DC , 

2/1/79 Belle B. O'Brien, President, 

Interagency Council on Citizen 
Participation, Washington, DO " 

2/1/79 Robert J. Rauch, Staff Attorney, . 
Environmental Defense Fund, 
Washington, DC • 

2/2/79 Susan R. Greene, Executive Director, 
Alliance for Volunteerism, Buffalo, NY 



2/2/79 Lawrence Conned; Administrator, 1a 
National Credit Union Administration, 
Washington, DC 

2/5/79 Pablo Eisenberg, President, ' 1a 

Center for Community Change, 
Washington, DC 



2/5/79 Steven D. Rudman, Administrator, 
N.W. Portland Neighborhood 
« Revitalization, Portland, OR * 



2/9/79 William R. Freezle, Acting Deputy 1a 
Associate Director for Intergovemmen* , . 
tal Affairs, Office of Management and 
"Budget, Washington, DC • 

2/13/79 Douglas M. Costle, Administrator, 1a 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
^Washington, DC 




379 



With some revisions, and combined with 
some features of 2B. Opposes the , 
designated agency. ; % 

Reluctant support for 2B. ! 

! . 



Suggests including the topic of Presi- 
dential influence in agency rule- 
making. ; 

Supports £ recommendation combining 
certain feature* of the options in ACIR's 
report, and other concepts such as 
volunteerism. 

i 



Strengthening existing federal require- 
ments, encouragement from a specfial 
White House office, and special pijbvi- 
sions for funding and informing citjzen 
groups as suggested. j 

Supports a new White House off id of 
citizen and community affairs and jdirect 
federal support for community-basfcd or- 
ganizations and the volunteer sector. 

Opposes 2A. Some interest ii\2B. j 

| 

Opposes 2A. Opposes repeal language in 
2B. - 
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than recognize the gaps which have beerfpointed 
out and to hope that others will help to fill them in 
some other way. The primary focus for ACIR has 
to be the intergovernmental aspects of citizen 
participation, and these are reflected largely 
through the federal aid system. Thus, citizen 
participation at any one level of government 
alone (such as in direct federal activities) is not a 
primary focus. ACIR's other focus— on decision- 
making processes— comes from the Congression- 
al mandate for this study. Thus, volunteerism, 
consumer complaints, and casework by elected 
officials are secondary in this report. In light of 
other demands in our work program and our 
mandate in this study, ACIR focuses on inter- 
governmental decisionmaking processes in a 
broad context in this report, but must leave aside 
detailed treatment of several related parts'of the 
citizen participation topic. 



ADDITIONAL WRITTEN COMMENTS 



Nine additional letters commenting on the 
draft report and recommendations were received 
between February 9 and March l t 1979. Very 
largely, these letters reiterated points made at the 
"critics" meeting, the Commission hearing, the 
♦citizen "cjialogues" on February 21, or in written 
comments received earlier. 

Of these nine letters, six expressed preferences 
on the draft recommendations. These preferences 
have been incorporated into Figure A-l. 

Additional comments offered which are not 
covered in Figure A-2 are: 



• A call for periodic national reports on citizen - 
roles in government (like those on national 
security, the economy, and the environment), 
with Congressional hearings. These reports 
would suggest needed actions, means and 
resources, and necessary conditioris for 
improved citizen participation, and would 
spur a continuing national dialogue on these 
issues. 

• Already successful citizen groups should be 
used to provide advice and technical assist- 
ance to others. They are best qualified to do 
so with respect to methods of achieving and 
evaluating success, M^ny "mechanical" 



aspects of citizen participation techniques, 
however, may be adequately assisted by 
private- consultants. Evaluations prepared 
by consultants or nonprofit research groups 
should be reviewed by representative citizen 
groups and government agencies before 
being accepted. 

• Two points in the background chapters 
which need clarification are: (1) the emanci- 
pation of black voters is still far from 
complete, despite the Voting Rights Act, and 
(2) the increased roles of professionals, tech- 
nocrats, and experts are even, more of an 
obstacle to citizen participation than recog- 
nized in the report. 

The staff has taken these additional comments 
into account as fully as possible in the final 
editing of the report. 

TWO "DIALOGUE" MEETINGS 

Chairman Beame and staff met with two 
groups of citizens on Wednesday, February 21, 
1979— one group in the morning and another in 
the afternoon. Commissioners Cutler and Deala- 
man also were # present for the morning meeting. 
The purpose' of these meetings was to receive 
additional comments on the draft report entitled 
Citizen Participation in the American Federal 
System,, particularly with respect to the recom- 
mendations suggested for consideration by the 
Commission. 



The Morning Meeting 



The meeting began with a clarification ol 
Commission procedures for the adoption of\ 
recommendations. It was explained that the staff \ 
role is to develop a broad range of recommenda- 
tions, with supporting arguments, representing 
alternative positions which the Commission 
might take. The Commission's role isJTo debate, at 
the two-day Commission meeting, any such 
alternatives found to be of interest, and to adopt 
those which may be agreed upon. Thus, a primary 
result Qf meeting with citizens and receiving 
written comments from others was to refine and 
expand the set of recommendations for Commis- 
sion consideration. The objective was to include 



all options having significant support from one or 

another viewpoint. 

The scope of the report was discussed briefly. 
It was acknowledged that not all parts of the 
topic were treated equally in the report, nor could 
they be within the time and resources available to • 
ACIR. ACIR's primary focus is on the intergov- 
emmental v aspects of citizen participation. It was 
suggested that (1) this be acknowledged in the 
rtport, and (2) ACIR might consider recommen- 
ding further studies at some time in the future. 
Alternatively, it was suggested that ACIR's 
report itself should be revised to set citizen 
participation more fully in the context of the 
overall health of government and politics in the 
United States today. * 

The quality of citizen participation was 
discussed as one very important aspect' which 
needs further study. Another such aspect is the 
^willingness of elected officials to view citizen 
participation in a nonadversarial way, and use 325 
it constructively. Yet, there is the practical 
problem of striking a balance between involving 
citizens itfbre and paralyzing government there- 
by. The moral suasion of ACIR could be an 
important factor in improving the. quality of 
citizen participation. 

r It w&s Suggested that a central and visable 
"place to go to" for help in improving the practice 
of citizen participation is essential. This was 
called more important at this time than more 
legislative mandates for citizen participation, 
because such mandates already abound. The 
revised recommendation language submitted by 
the Alliance for Volunteerism stresses this point. 
The help offered might relate to the following six 
"essential ingredients" emerging from the ACIR 
report (as one participant viewed it): 

1) equal access by citizens to governmental 

decision processes, including governmental 

outreach to the public; 
2} removal of^he mysteries and unknowns for 

participating citizens; > 
3} making citizen participation more centra! to 

governmental decision processes: 
4} clarifying the relationship between citizen 

participafion and the political process; 

5) broadened and facilitated access by citizens 
' to governmental information; and 

6) increased availability of technical assistance 
and training. 

Some recommendations for smaller, "do it 
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F/gure A-2 * 
SUMMARY OF COMMENTS ON ACIR DRAFT CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REPORT 
/ WITH STAFF RESPONSES 
h1h«hC ,0 ° (comments received as of February 9, 1979) 

A — Additional comments submitted met the heinng , — " — *■ 


Source of 
Comment* 


\ Comment . 


.4 

ACIR Response 


C/H/A 

C/H 

H 

H 

A 


V I. Review Proces 

Need more tirnfe for review (2-12 weeks). 

"Citizens" should be asked to review the report also,-' 
not just the Washington bureaucracy, especially with 
regard to recommendations. 

A more complete review is needed by federal agencies, 
and by state and local officials. 

Comments received should be analyzed by the staff, 
provided to Commission members well in advanced 
the meeting at which action will be taken on the 
report. 

Citizens should have been involved in the ACIR 
research before the draft report was completed. > 

* 


s for the Report 

Staff informed Commission of this desire. Commission 
deferred action on report until March 1979, and in- 
structed straff to consult with a broader range of inter- 
ested parties. Letters to well over 100 groups sent, y 
allowing more than one month for reply. 
Two-huadred additional citizen groups, individuals 
and governmental agencies were sent copies of th6 
draft report and were invited to comment. 

Additional federal agencies were asked to review and 
comment. Invitations for public interest group reviews 
were renewed. 

This will be done. 
** - 

In retrospect, that probably is correct. The project 
originally was conceived on a much narrower basis, 
* but it grew in scope and significance as the research 
progressed. 


C 

C/H 


II. Questioned Phra 

»• 

"Upwardly mobile low income" is an inflammatory 
phpase. 

Implication that citizen participation "does not work" 
is incorrect or imprecise. Thefe are many examples 
(especially Community Action Programs) where citizen 
participation "does work." The findings do not support 
the "disasters" described in conclusions beginning 


ising and Concepts 

Nevertheless, it is accurate and was used by cited 
sources. 

The new draft will be sensitive to this point. 



each option in Recommendation 2. Chapter 3 says that 
citizen participation. can work. 
/ Do not "target" or choose publics in advance for 

participation. Opportunities for participation need to be 
left open to all, because very often the persons and 
groups who need to be in the process are not identified 
until the process is well along. 

Chapter 3 places too much emphasis on citizen partici- 
pation techniques, two-thirds of which are just paper 
tigers. Citizen participation is power dynamics; official 
attitudes are the key variables while techniques are- 
distinctly secondary. The report soft-pedals the need for 
active support of citizen participation by state and local 
officials, if.citizen participation is ta be effective. 
In Chapter 3, don't press the citizen/leadership 
dichotomy; put it in context of elected officials' rela- 
tions with constituents. Avoid polarization in Chapter 6. 
In Chapter 4, the historical stages of federal citizen 
participation requirements were not as distinct as stated, 
and w,er$ "superseded" only by shifts in emphasis 
rather than by being displaced. 

In evaluating federal citizen participation require- 
ments (Chapter 4), distinguish between inadequacies 
resulting from lack of enforcement and those /esulting 
from the requirements themselves. Enforcement i\ 
difficylt because the grant cutoff lever is too blunt. 

Chapter 4 says that citizen participation is a good idea, 
but it has never really been tried. 

n Recommendation 1, tone down the words "under- 
mine" and "distort." 

Don't separate citizen participation process from 1 
program substance^ , 

The report has a governmental orientation, as opposed 
to a citizen perspective. It should be more balanced. 

"(Petting information about people" has sinister over- 
tones which would damage government's credibility. 



H 

OA 

C 

H 

A 



Targeting, which frequently is called for in legislation, 
does not exclude others. Additional groups can be 
targeted as they are identified. Clarification will be 
added in the report. 

Chapter 3 makes this point. It will be further high-, 
lighted. 



The real world often contains this dichotomy. It should 
not be hidden in the descriptive research. Recom- 
mendations will deal with this issue. 
The revised Chapter 4 will reflect this. 



We will try to do this> though data are far from 
adequate. 



This will be highlighted as one interpretation of the * 
findings. 

The words are appropriate, in the context of the 
optional language of this recommendation. 

Stress on the eight "purposes" in Chapter 3 protects 
against this. 

Stress on all eight "purposes" will bring out this point, 
although the ACIR mandate prompts an intergovern- 
mental orientatiqp. 

All surveys and the census actually do produce infor- 
mation about people Such information is essential to 

decisionmaking. Much of it is factual rather than atti- 
► 

W 

to 
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Figure A-2 (com.) 

SUMMARY OF COMMENTS ON ACIR DRAFT CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REPORT * 

WITH STAFF RESPONSES 
(comment* received as of February 9, 1979) 


Source of 
Comment* 


"V 

^ Comment ; 


ACIR Response 


A.* 

4 


Make the distindMon between advisory committees 
i whifch have "official" responsibilities and those which • 
are strictly advisory. 


tudinal> and would not be covered by "getting citizens' 
views." 

We will attempt to do so, whenever possible. 
» 


c 

H 

A 


III* Factua 

Need to update pp. 22-26 of Chapter 4 with regard to ' 
- recent federal activities. 

Evaluation of citizen participation in Iowa Title XX 
is incorrect. 1 

Corrections for Tables 3-5 and 4-7 were submitted. 


I Corrections 

Mary Hill of CSA will send information, and it will be 
incorporated. 

It will be corrected. 

' / % * 

They will be made.[^ 


C/H/A 
C 

• 

k 

OA 

4 


•\p IV.*Omissions Cited ar 

Chapter 2 should be brpadened beyond history and 
. politicaVscience to encompass- also the background of 
citizen participation arising from such fields as social 
work and social psychology; public choice theory and 
the use of economic market forces; interest group dy- 
namics (David Truman); party structure and aggrega-. 
tion of individual views (Nye); and political polling. 
Chapter 3 does not include citizen participation tech- 
Fiiques developed and-used in the environmental field; 
should be expanded. Paying taxes is a form of citizen 
participation. 

Chapter 3 should deal with antagonisms between 
citizens and "experts/'* 


id Proposed Additions j 
• « 

Existence of these other fields of information will be 
acknowledged, but'cannot be enconrmassed in detail 
They will be explicitly excluded frorp the scope df the 
study. 

* * * 
Citizen participation techniques from the environmen- 
tal field are already irfcluded, as are taxpayers' 
interests. 

The distinction already is there, but will Be 
sharpened. 




Chapter i s\fiu\d discuss the need for creating a 
method for involving citizens in the development of 
national issues. 

Report should include a section (and recommendations) 
on direct federal regulatory decisionmaking— Chapter 4. ' 
Federal permits and < licenses "aid" activities every bit 
as much as federal grants. % > 

Also, identify points at which citizens have legal re-' 
course on public issues. Expand uponNEPA's role in 
opening the flood gates of direct federal-citizen rela- 
tions—Chapter 4. 

J. m 

» * 

The isstie of Presidential interference in agency rule- 
making after the close of the public comment period 
should be addressed. s h 

Chapter 4 should include more about the Voting*Right$ 
Act; special problems with federal, citizen participation • 
requirementj such as their tendency to transfer control* 
to special interests and providers; public lands planning 
(Conservation Foundation case study); and NSF study 
of citizen participation in port development. * 
If citizen participation in direct federal activities are to 
be included, Chapter 4-should describe &tivitfe!> like 
the White House Conference on Balanced National , 
Growth and Economic Development; there a(e five or 
six such events with major significance. Activities of 
some major Presidential commissions should be in- 
cluded. 

Two additional reports concerning experience with'the 
General Revenue Sharing program were submitted, 
along with several minor technical amendments to the 
portion of Chapter 4 dealing with this program. 
The CZM case study in Chapter 4 should be expanded tc 
include Maine and North Carolina, among others. 
Concentrate more on the analysis of citizen participa- 
tion requirements in federal aid programs. (Perhaps use 1 
information from President's Planning Requirements 
Review^ 

389. 



Sorrte nhentlon of this will be made in Chapter 4, but 
direct fedgral citizen participation will be defined out- 
side the primaryiicope of this study. 

This topic is too big. The parallels will be noted but the 
broader topic will be explicitly excluded. 

Citizen participation in direct federal activities will be 
recognized in pacing, but not treated in detail; will be 
explicitly excluded from scope of this Intergovernmen- 
tal study. * • ■ m 

•Since this is not a matter of citizen participation re- 
quirements transmitted by intergovernmental grants, 
and is aihighly technical legal issue, it wijl not be dealt 
with in this report. ^ 

Direct federal activities will be defined out of the study. 
The special interest and provider control-issues in fed- 
eral aid will be dealt with specif icall,y, however. 



>56me such ruffianisms will be discussed briefly, J>ut ' 
direct federal activities will be explicitly excludedTrom 
the*scope of the study. 



These will be cited and used appropriately. 
\ 



While this might be desirable, it is neither essential nor 
feasible at this stage. 

Extensive /fork on this is now completed. 
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Source of 
Comment* 



OH 



Figure A-2 (cont) J , « 

SUMMARY OF COMMENTS ON ACIR DRAFT CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REPORT 

WITH STAFF RESPONSES 1 / 
(comments received as of February 9, 1979) 



391 



H 

OH/A 




Comment 



Chapter 5 need^more analysis of state and local citizen 
participation experience, including the citizen view of 
such experiences. 

Chapter 5 should cover state "Administrative Proce- 
dures Acts" (and environmental review systems). It * 
does n&t relate well to recommendations, as it stands. 
It should be the basis for Recommendation 2X. 
The cultural heritage in America affirming the intriqjic 
value of citizen participation, and the essential need for 
government to provide opportunities for citizen partici- 
pation, should be considered separately from, but con- 
trasted with, the fact that most participation (whether 
electoral or other) involves only a portion of the citi- 
zens—usually not even a majority. 

A recent report (November 1978) by Lawrence Jobftson 
and Associates, lnc, s identifies exemplary and innova- 
tive approaches to citizen participation in 31 communi- 
ties receiving Community Development Block grants. 
This study is entitled Ciiitpn Participation in Commu- 
nity Development: A Catalog of Local Approaches. 
The report should devote much more attention to citi- 
zens as volunteer coworkers with government through- 
out managed its diverse activities not just in policy-,, 
making. ~* 



ACIR Response 4 



Major new research on this is not feasible, but any 
additional information available along those lines will 
be incorporated. > 

Thfejwill be done (except for environmental review 
.systems). 



Those points will be reflected more fully in the revised 
draft, though tliese already are covered in Chapter 2. 



The report will be cited and referred to appropriately. 
1 



^Chapter 3 recognizes citizen assistance to government 
as one of the eight major purposes of citizen participa- 
tion. It will be further highlighted, though the focus of 
the study is on policymaking. 



V. Format, Organization of the Report, and Effectiveness of Presentation 



The report is too long; ne.eds an executive summary. 

Simplify the report'Sy concentration on just a fW major 
issues. Only federal aidjequirements»for citizen jaar- 



A summary will be provided upon completion of the 
report. '* - , * 

The major emphasis will be placed on citjzen participa- 
tion requirements In federal aid programs. 



OA 



C/A 



ticipatlpn? Only the bottom-up forms of citizen participation? 
Make the focus clear in Chapter 1 

A clearer differentiation is needed between "citizen 
participation" (which is a bottom-up, grass roots & 
process) and "representative governments" (which is a 
top-down, elitist process)— Chapter 2. 
The historwd material in Chapter 2 leaves gaps, in- 
cluding Pericles' Funeral Oration, the Federalist Papers, 
theories of Edmund Burke, and the Office of Education's 
citizen education project. 

A list of reasons as to why citizen participation "does 
nQt work ' is needed— Chapter 3. One source woujd bfe a 
workshop conducted by Judy B. Rosen at the National 
Conference on Citizert Participation, Washington, DC, 
October 1, 1978. 

There is a need to clarify the distinctions between con- 
sumer complaint and Congressional casework pro- 
cesses,*on one hand, and other types of citizen partici- 
pation. They are not substitutes for each other- 
Chapter 3. - , * 

The typology of citizen participation "purposes" in 
Chapter 3 is extraordinarily confusing; not tied to 
Chapter 2. Stick with the first three purposes, because 
thg others are distinctly secondary and not the focus of 
citizen participation— or at least divide the purposes into 
two groups. Reduce the overlap among the purposes. An 
opposing view indicated that purposes 6, 7, and 8 are 
far from secondary; they represent different viewpoints. 
The citizen participation purposes of "giving informa- 
tion" and "getting information" are not purposes, but 
adjuncts to other purposes. 

7*a6/es 3-7, 3-2, and 3-4 would be improved by classify- 
ing the citizen participation purposes in tlje stub* ac- 
cording to who holds them— agency or citizen. . 
Chapter 5 should make a clearer distinction between 
citizen participation in planning vs. financing, and in 
specific programs and projects vs. overall budgeting; 
the tensions. (6r conflicts) between the differing levels 
or tiers of decisionmaking need description. 
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This distinction will be clarified, though without the 
judgmental overtones. » 



Such additions will be considered, but obviously any 
brief chapter on this mammoth topic must be selective, 
with an American focus. No major expansion of this 
chapter is contemplated. 

The "findings" will be sharpened and expanded. 



These different forms of dtizen participation are not 
substitutes.for each other and this will be clarifiediin 
the report. Emphasis Will not be on complaints and 
casework. * „ — ^ 1 j 

All 1 4 eight purposes were found in the literature and are 
operative. The overlap arises from disparate view- 1 
points of the different actors. The purposes will be 
identified as to who holds them. I 



ThaUj^rtion assumes that allparticipation must be\ 

b way. As desirable as that would be, mufch actual 
participation is one way. 

'^ We agree and will make the necessary changes. 



Chapter 3 does this already, mwill be sharpened and 
included in the Chapter 6 "findings." 



\ 
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F/gure A-2 (conf.) 

SUMMARY OF COMMENTS ON ACIR DRAFT CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REPORT 

WITH STAFF RESPONSES 
(comments received as of February VBZ!^ 

* 


Source of 
Comment* 


' Comment ^ 


ACIR Response ' 


OH/A 

c 

■ « 

A 
A 

0 

J 


No dear connection between background chapters 4 * 
and the issues and recommertaations in Chapter 6. 
Chapter 6 should be very clear about the types of pror 
grams subject to recommendations— federal aid vs. direct 
federal, etc. Alsb, explicitly $ay*that the recommenda- ] 
tions do not deal with all the issues - and findings. j J 
The relationships between the Congressional request 
fqj this study, the cpncept of the study, and the intetijted 
"uses of Uie'study are f uncjear. J 

Axlear definition". $ .citizen participation and several/ % 
other terms would be desirable. 1 , 

< f ^ ' '■ 


The connection wlll^e clarified. 
These suggestions will be followed. 

These will be clarified in the Preface to the final report. 

* 

These terms lend themselves as much to discussion and 
analysts^as to precise definitions. The .final report will 
be as clear as possible, however. 


1 

* 

A * ' 

• 

A 


» ' J, " J 

' \ * V. Format/ Organization of the Report 

The principles used in developing recommendations 
should be clearly stated. 

The renort iiunclpar and inaHpnnato larks arlAniiara 

references, and needs additional editing. 


, and Effectiveness of Presentation ^ 

The draft recommendations are in alternative form; and • 
each reflects different approaches. Once fhe Commis- 
sion has made its choice among the options, Chapter 6 
will take on a greater degree of focus. 

We wHI do our best to improve thp final draft. 


C 

-ft 

C/H 

• *\ 

7*« 


, A VI. Views on Issues and Re 

Make the point that the political "costs" of ignoring 
citizen participation are going up greatly. Elected * * 
officials who ignore it don't get re-elected. 

Need to stress that government should help to equajize 
the ability of different interests to participate, and to 
help redress poverty and discrimination. Simple legal * 
opportunity, without assisfiirice, loads the dife ^gainst 


commendations (Chapter 6) 

The point will be made, though perhaps somewhat 
more subtly. 

Chapter 3 makes this point, and so does Recommenda- 
tion 2B. 

* 
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the poor v is-a-vis corporations and other established 
groups. ; *" 

The purpose of citizen participation is to supplement 
the basic political process, not to replace it. Often, it 
gives minorities and the poor new points of entry into 
the process. The citizenship training aspects of citizen 
participation are important. 

The role of federal citizen participation requirements 
is to add national goals for equal opportunity to the^fc 
participation processes at state and local levels. This 
can open such processes and make them more fully in- 
clusive than they might be otherwise. 

Chapter 2 is especially good, but it does not relate to 
the recommendations, n 

Chapter 4 is the best underpinning for the proposed 
recommendations. Stress the finding that there is a 
large community of people who think citizen participa- 
tion is very important. However, current federal require- 
ments can be met without necessarily providing effec- 
tive citizen participation. 

Citizen participation may raise expectations which 
cannot be delivered. 

Recommendations should address both (1) the effec- 
tiveness of citizen participation and (2) the goals of 
simplification and standardization. 

Recommendation 1 is supported except for the limita- 
tions. A positive xroncept of wh?t constitutes effective 
citizen participation should be added. Tha "cautions" 
are too negative and impossible to enforceS. 

The key criteria for judging proposed improvements to 
citizen participation should be the degree to which they 
would open up decisionmaking processes to the advice 
and assistance of citizens. 

Provide greater detail for each recommendation. Spell 
out performance standards in options 2B and 2C. Perfor- 
mance standards may be used in individual programs 
as well^s in groups of programs. Clarify the relation- 
ship between the "designated" citizen participation 



These points will be further highlighted in the issues 
section of the report. 

This is consistent with Recommendation 2B and 2C, and 
an argument against Recommendation 2A. 



It relates to Recommendation 1 rather than to Recom- 
mendation 2. 

These portits are inherent in Recommendation 2B and 
2C. They will be stressed in these options. 



This point will be clarified and is covered in Recom- 
mendation 1. 

These are consistent with the present draft, especially 
Recommendations 2B and 2C. A special point will be 
made of this concept. 

The Commission will choose. 



This view will be noted in the report. 
These clarifications wfflbe made. 
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Figure A-2 (cont) 

SUMMARY OF COMMENTS ON ACIR DRAFT CITIZEN PARTICIPATION REPORT 

WITH STAFF RESPONSES 
(comments received as of February 9, 1979) " 






Source of 
Comment* 


Comment 


ACIR^Response 




* 


H/A 
A 

> 

A 
C 


agency and the "grantmaking" agencies in administer- 
ing citizen participation under 2B. OMB and the White 
House both may be inappropriate or unwilling as the 
"designated agency/' No agency will volunteer to be 
designated. 

The "designated agency" in Recommendation 2B 
should be the White House Office of Consumer Affairs. 
^ separate "designated agency" for citizen participa-" 
tion in the federal government, as proposed in Recom- 
mendation 2B, would be.a mistake. Citizen participa- 
tion needs ( to be an integral part of each program's 
organizational structure. 

Citizen participation costs should be not simply 
allowed, as provided in Recommendation 2B, but should 
be considered an essential component of project costs. 
Recommendation 2 is unliable because there are four 
different types of federal citizen participation require- 
ments, and one recommendation canncn apply to all 
four: 


The President, of course, would be free to make that 
designation if he felt it to be the best option. 
ACIR agrees about the integral nature of citizen partici- 
pation. Recommendation 2B would not disturb that. 
The "designated 'agency" would simply develop and 
monitor ckizen participation guidelines to be adminis- 
tered by eac^ program agency. 

If titizen participation itself is fequired, then allowing 
the u$e of federal funds for it is adequate. Such costs 
would automatically become project costs.. 
Recommendation 2 will be limited to federal aid pro- • 
grams and will be flexible enough to*apply to contro- 
versial and noncontroversial aid programs. 






* 

H 

C/A 


+ noncontroversial federal aid Programs, . 
+ controversial federal aid Rpogrmis, 
+ direa federal activities, . 

* 

+ federal regulatory activities. 
Recommendations should be keyed to each typfe. 
Recommendation 2A is unrealistic; 2C is status quo; 2B 
is best. LoQpholes in 2B, allowing some programs to be 
exempt from the general citizen participation policies, 
should be'eliminated. > 
State citizen participation is almost exclusively a re- 
sponse to federal requirements (except for state "goals 


The Commission will choose. 

While thefe is some truth in this, itls overstated. In any 
event, the Commission will choose. 


t 
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OH 



OH/A 



OH 



c 



H/A 



H 



4 



H 



projects"), it is mostly functional; not broadly coordina- 
te. Therefore, don't give states a .big role in place of 
federal government. The same can be said of many local 
governments. Recommendation 2A should be rejected. 
A new recommendation cation is needed using a "lead 
agency" rather than a "designated agency," and stressing 
technical coordination, cooperative research, and informa- 
tion exchange rather than regulatory responsibility. This 
would not necessarily require legislation. This recommen- 
dation coDld be chosen instead of others, or in addition to 
others. 

Intermediate options a(toeeded between the draft recom- 
mendations; these should be developed in consultation with 
experienced citizen participation people. 

Federal citizen participation recommendations should 
start with the' Administration Procedures Act, and 
then build upon it Tor programs needing additional pro- 
cedures—using the interest representation, clientele 
control and community consensus models. Social ser- 
vices programs, especially, need added emphasis on 
citizen participation. 

Recommendation 2 is based on the assumption that 
simplification is gbod, without convincing documenta- 
tiQn that simplification will be a benefit. The report does 
not show that federal citizen participation requirements 
have adverse effects on grant recipients. 

Clarity ^recipients" covered by federal aid recommen- 
tions to include nonprofit organizations as well as state 
and local governments. v • ^ ^ 

Even though Recommendation 2 is labeled as relating 
only to federal aid programs, care sriould be taken to be 
certain that the recommendation language actually 
carrie$*0Ut that intent. Otherwise it y^ill have a mUch 
broader effect. 

Recommendation 2C is in the right direction (it differ- 
entiates), but should be guided by principles in 2B. 
An additional desirable option in Recommendation 2 < ' 
would be to maintain the present diverse federal aid 
requirements f(^ citizen participation. 

401 ■ . 



An additional option will be prepared. 



The "lead agency" option (combined with an evalua- 
tion research coordination and demonstration fCinc- 
tfon), and detailing the other options will do this. 

This concept will be incorporated into the options under 
Recommendation 2. 



The argumentation for Recommendation 2 will be 
strengthened. 



This v<ill be done. 

This will be doneft 

i 

The Commission will choose. 
This option will be offered. 
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Source of 
Comment* 



C/H/A 

A 
A 



A / 



CO 
CO 



Comment 




Much of the evaluation research on citizen participa- 
tion is poor; demonstrations of how to do it and better 
coordination of evaluation funds are needed.- y 
The state of the art in evaluation research is bett/ than 
indicated in the "issues" discussion (Chapter 6, pp. 26-30) 
The effects of recommendations are not evaluated. 



Arv imfwailantpoint in citizeh participation is that the 
^variability ofckizen participation opportunities may 
be extremely influential even if rarely exercised! 
As size, complexity, and, rate of change in society in- 
creases, a more passive citizen rdle is reqCrired if gov- 
ernment is to be most viable. . < 

Local school boards are exemplary models of represen- - 
tative democracy closely in touch with the electorate and 
prone to solicitin&information from all sectors tlrough 
public hearings, debate, and organizational contacts 
with PTAs 'ana civic associations. Proliferation of citizen, 
councils,and committees to meet State a/id federal re-£ 
quirements tends to overload the process and divert at- 
tention away from the education of-students. f 
The background chapters are not a sufficient basfe for 4 
recommendations. While they^present a variety of find- ' 
ings and viewpoints, they tend to exaggerate conten- 
tion and slight opportunities for reconciliation. Thus, 
the options in Recommendation 2 are polar— drop all fecf- 
eral requirements, standardize requirements, or allow + 
agencies to continue nnkering with regulations. AddN 
tional research questions and a 6-9 month process for 
answering them are suggested to seek outpoints of 
reconciliation. 

Daily contacts, between constituents and their ele^ed 
officials and bureaucracies is not an adequate substitute 
for formal citizen participation processes. % 



ACIR Response 



A recommendation on thi^ will be devetoped. 

This pdint will be reconsidered in light of new evidence 
presented. ■* * 

Available evaluations of,citizen participation efforts are 
cited. Unfortunately they are not definitive. ACIRishot 
equipped to perform the ih-depth, long-term evalua- 
tions which would be required to answer this criticism 
This point will be made. 

This is recognized in Chapter 2 as one view. 



This argument will be noted. It supports Recommen- 
dation 2A and the certification proc^Uures in Recom- 
mendation 2B. 



ti^ri 



0 

The "critics" and commant processes already estab- 
lished, and the Commission's 6wn deliberations are 
similar to the process suggested. Though not as *labo-\ 
rate,4hey have the same objective* 



This view will be 'noted in the report 

. i, - 
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. Figure A-3 ! 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A THREE-PART APPROACH TO CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

IN FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS 



Interest Representation 
(applies to all federal aid 
programs, except those given 
4 waiver by OMB) 

Open Meetings 
Open Records * 
Public Information Program 
Representative Advisory 

Committee (with public 

agency staff support, but 

without decision powers) 
hearings at Significant 

Decision Points (with public 

agency analysis and 

response) 
Citizen Right 'to Appeal 

Procedural Lapses 
Annual Report Stating and 

Evaluating the Participation 

Record 



Clientele Involvement 
(additional requirements 
applied to designated human 
services and housing 
programs) 



Clientele Committees (with 
specified decision powers, 
responsibilities, and public 
support) , 

Use of Volunteers in Program 

^Administration 

Employment of Clientele 

Jomplaint Service 

Training for Ajpove Roles 



r 



Community Consensus 
(additional requirements 

applied to designated 
planning and commuriity, 
«l economic, and natural 
, resource development * 
program) 

Enhanced Public Information 
Program to Promote Broad- 
Scale Participation 
Direct Contacts with % 
Community Gr&jpp and 
Interests to Get Them 
Involved (especially those 
not involved on their owtw 
Technical Assistance to 
Participating Citizen Groups 
with Dem6nstrated Need 
Training of Citizens and 
Officials for Constructive 
Participation in This Process 
Surveys 
Workshops 
Conferences 
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now*' types of action^ might be more productive 
than tfce global recommendations developed by 
the staff. For example, independent funding and 
staffing for advisory committees might be 
considered. Awards for public officials who 
make outstanding contributions to citizen par- 
ticipation rfiight be stepped up, along with work- 
shops for officials at national and regional 
conferences, and training of citizens in the 
procedures of their own local jurisdictions. / 
Personal staffs for local elected officials would 
help to increase the responsiveness of Ideal gov- 
ernment. Th§ network of citizen participation 
officials in the federal government -n^ight be 
strengthened. Legislative oversight of citizen 
participation requirements might be strengthen- 
ed. Private foundations should be encouraged to 
, support improvements in citizen.participation. A 
national dialogue on strategies for improving 



citizens* capacity for self-goveapment might be 
established* possibly by giving some federal 
agency responsibility for issuing an annual 
report on citizen roles in government each year. 

The Commission should consider major 
recommendations.to the state and local levels, in 
addition to those aimefl at the federal govern- 
ment. While Recommendation 1 already did this, 
it was felt to be too,general. > 

ACIR also Should include citizen participation 
as a major ejement of its general study of "The 
Future of Federalism" and should keep the 
citizen participation issue alive by incorporating 
consideration of it in each of its regular studies. 

> The Afternoon Meeting 

The primary focus of ^ie afternoon meeting 
was on citizen participation at the state and local 
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levels, and how federal requirements affect it. 
There should be more in the report about these 
levels. Local governments have the most and the 
best citizen participation, with states in second 
place, and the federal government in last place. 
(Though, in the morning meeting, the sentiment 
appeared to be that the federal government does 
better than the states.) Many states are in the 
early stages of focusing up citizen participation 
in a broad way, apart from meeting federal aid 
requirements. About 30 states now have offices 
of volunteerism and/or citizen participation. 

Federal requirements for citizen participation 
at the state and local levels are complex and 
confusing. They need to be clarified, rather than 
repealed. Without them, there would be much 
less activity than at present. State "sunshine 1 " 
laws are just beginning to take hold, and are not 
/Sdequate substitutes for current federal aid 
' requirements for citizen participation. The* 
338 "enemy" roles of federal, state, and local officials 
with respect to citizen parficipation re- 
quirements need to be transformed into coopera- 
tion, mutual support, and facilitation. It is 
important to get the word out to state anB local 
officials that there are simple, easy, equable, 
and cost/effective ways of doing citizen par* 
ticipatlon. 

A central citizen participation office at the na- 
tional level could help to promote and improve 
citizen participation, and to simplify related 
federal aid requirements. However, there was 
disagreement about the need for such an office to 
•have authority with respect to this latter role. 



This office should not be under consumer affairs, 
some felt. 

Agricultural extension agents are, and have 
been for many years, major resources for citizen 
participation in rural communities. The new 
concept of urban exten&ion agents, iy>w being 
experimented with, may have similar potential. 
These resources should not be overlooked. 

Leaders from the citizen participation and 
volunteerism movements, who have gone into the 
Carter Administration, find themselves 
significantly constrained in achieving their goals 
by provisions of existing law and by lack of 
funds. The publication entitled At Square One, 
issued s by the Federal Interagency Council on 
Citizen Participation, provides an extensive and 
detailed list of such constraints. Stronger citizen 
lobbies are needed to achieve desirable 
legislative changes, various participants stated. 

New recommendation options for the Com- 
mission's consideration were discussed. These 
included: 

1) the status quo with respect to federal aid 
requirements; > 

2) a nonauthoritative approach to simplifying 
and standardizing federal aid requirements; 

3) a new national agency to facilitate the 
improved practice of citizen participation at 
all levels of government; and 

4) specific recommendations to the state and 
local governments, and regional 
organizations. 

These options weresubmitted to the Commission 
before it acted on the draft report. 
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Summary of the Statement 
Presented By 

I. Tort i Thomas 

Special Assistant for Citizen Participation 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 
For Community Planning and 

Development 
U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 



ML 



L s. Thomas appeared in place of Msgr. Geno 
Baroni, assistant secretary for neighborhoods, 
voluntary associations, and consumer protec- 
tion, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Ms. Thomas submitted no pre- 
pared statement. She commented that HUD 
needed more time to study the ACIR draft report. 
She promised a^tlepartmental response within 
two weeks, and requested that ACIR take no 
action on the report at its December meeting. (See v 
statement submitted for the record by Patricia 
Roberts Harris, Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development.) 

Statement 
Presented By 

Lee L Gary 

Vice President 
, The Interagency Council on 
Citizen Participation 

•I am here aajr a representative of the federal 
Interagency Council on Citizen Participation 
(ICCP). I am Lee Gray, vice president of ICCP and 
jd^am pinch-hitting for the council's president, 
Belle O'Brien. Also representing ICCP here today 
is Tony Staed, a past president of the council. 



Both he and I will be glad to answer questions 
We were pleased to accept your invitation to 
appear today. We will use this time for three 
purposes: 

1) to express our concern abo.ut ACIR's process 
for requesting review aq*l comment on its 
s,taff s draft report; 

2} to make specific recommendations about 
expanding this review-and-comnient pro- 
^ cess; 

3) to make a few tentative observations about 
the substance of the two recommenda- 
tions t in the draft report. 

First, however, it will be useful to tell you what 
the council is. 

As you may know, ICCP is not an official 
federal organization. It is a purely voluntary 
professional association. We have more than 200 
members, most of whom are federal employees 
with a responsibility for, or an interest in, citizen 
participation programs or consumer involvement 
programs in their agencies. 

Mr. Staed, for instance, deals with the public 
participation program in the Information Office 
at the Forest Service, in the Department of 
Agriculture. Ms. O'Brien is chi§f of theCbhlumer 
Assistance Office with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. I am responsible for 
citizen participation in the Office of Consumer 
Affairs at the Department of Transportation. 

In addition to federal members, ICCP also has a 
smdll number of associate members who repre- 
sent citizens' organizations. 

The broad purpose of ICCP is to help its 
members exchange information, techniques, and 
experiences that will enhance the effectiveness of 
citizen participation in governmeffrSdecision- 
making, and will increase decisiohnuakers' 
responsiveness to the peopl^ In additron to 
providing services for our members— offering 
training sessions, for instance, and acting as a 
clearinghouse for information about federal CP 
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activities— ICCP also offers technical assistance 
"lb other organizations. A' fe^t examples: The 
council worked with Tufts University's Lincoln- 
Filene Center for Citizenship Training to plan 
and co-sponsor a national conference on CP, it 
was held in Washington last September. The 
council also worked with the White House Office 
of Consumer Affairs; we helped Esther Peter- 
sons staff set up a task force to identify options 
for 'strengthening consumer invQlvement in 
federal agency decisionmaking. The work of the 
task force is referred to in your staffs report. 

Now, let me address our first purpose for being 
here: to express ICCP's concern about ACIRs 
process of review and comment on this report. 
Our concern about the process makes us feel 
ambivalent, at best, about theyreport. On the one 
hand, we were gratified th'kVfhe Congress had 
directed ACIR to undertake this study. y$ 
believe that citizen participation programs 
throughout the federal government can, 'and 
should be improved. We welcome 3 careful 
examination of CP programs. We are impressed 
by the magnitude of foe report drafted by ACIRs 
staff. We look forward to having the opportunity 
to study the wealth of data in the report and to 
carefully consider the staff s recommendations. 
But we have not had that opportunity as yet. 

We received the report only about ten days ago. 
That allowed barely a week of study for our 
members who had been invited to attend the 
critics session that your staff held last Tuesday, 
Decembet 5. We had even less time to consider the 
recommendations; these arrived separately, . 
three working days before the critics session. 
And a significant .section of the import— the 
issues section— arrived a/ter the critics session 
took place. 

You can understand our ambivalence. There 
was barely time for a few of our executive 
committee members to skim the surface of the 
text, in "preparation for the critics session. At the 
session, we wet e asked to vouch for the accuracy 
of factual data we had not been able to scrutinize. 
.We were asked to comment on questions, 
principles, is3ues that the staff had spent many 
months examining. This hardly allowed us to do 
justice to the staff s efforts in developing the 
draft. 

At the critics session, ICCP members -voiced 
their concern about'the unrealistic time-frame for 
review and comm ent. T his concern was echoed 
by viriuall%gl^«rtKer paHicipants at the session. 



Another serious objection was voiced at ..the 
critics session. Only one citizens' organization-* 
the League of Women Voters— had been invited. 
We agreed wholeheartedly with the league's 
representative when she stressed that 'many 
other citizens* groups should have been included 
in that session. 

For two significant reasons, then,., we are 
gravely concerned about the process followed by 
ACIR's staff in seeking comments on this draft 
report. The review time was totally inadequate. 
And there was virtually no citizen participation. 

This process has not reflected acceptable 
participatory practice. Nor does it. reflect ACIRs 
own stated principles. Let me quote from ACIR's 
own statement, which appears on a Commission 
publication. "After selecting specific intergov- 
ernmental issues for investigation, ACIR follows 
a multistep procedure that assures review and 
comment by representatives of all points of view, 
all affected levels of government, technical 
experts, and interested groups " 

That is a commendable statement, And we 
would like to see it ^become fi reality in this 
comment process. Here, then, I come to our 
second purpose for being present today. ICCP s 
executive committee respectfully submits seven 
recommendations to the Commission: 

FIRST: That the Commission not vote on 
this draft report at this meeting. 

SECOND: That the Commission postpone its 
vote on this draft report for at least 
three months. 

THIRD: ^ That the Commission direct ACIR 
^ , staff to distrimite^the draft report 
to the broadest possible cross- 
- section of citizens' groups, allow- 
ing thtfti at least two months to 
r revigwapd comment on the draft. 

FbURTH: ThaFflie Commission direct staff 
to make its draft report available 
to all interested federal agencies 
for their review and comments. 



FIFTH: 



SIXTH: 




Tfrat the Commission direct staff 
to prepare an analysis of all 
comments received. 

That the analysis of comments be 
'submitted to Commission 
members well in advance of the 
meeting at which the draft report^ 
will be discussed and voted on. 
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SEVENTH: That the Commission publish the 
analysis of comments. 

Given that revised process, the Commission 
jvill have the benefit of truly representative 
copmtent. Given that process, ICCP's executive 
committee pledges that it will mobilize the 
^expertise of its 200 members to review and 
comment on this draft report. We will offer a 
..meaningful response to the d^ta and we will- 
even more important— present additional 
creative alternatives to* the recommendations. 

This brings us to the third purpose of our 
statement, to make a few observationrfabout the 
substance of the two recommendations in the 
draft peport. 

We regret that at this point we nan Hn nqjaorp 
than react— and superficially, at that— to the 
staff recommendations. But we do feel* an 
obligation to share these three points with the 
* Commission: 

POINT NUMBER ONE. In our experience with 
citizen participation, a critical issue is: How 
many alternatives have teeifTo)rmulated? We are 
concerned about tlje paucity of alternatives 
presented in RecommendaJ&n 2. Many more 
options*xist, we believepffir federal actidn on 
citizen •participation prograntj^and we consider 
it crucial for the Commission to have the benefit 
of examining as many .alternatives as possible. 
Meaningful participation can Yield a full spec- 
trum of options, as opposed to the handful of 
take-it-or-leave-it alternatives given in Recom- 
mendation 2. 

POINT NUMBER TWO, Again, an overall 
comment on Recommendation 2: Although the 
recommendation is titled "Citizen Participation 
in Federal Aid Programs," the ultimate action 
may well have an impact on all citizen participa- 
tion programs. In redrafting this recommenda-: 
tion, care should be taken to clarify the intent of 
the recommendation— and to be certain that the 
various alternatives do, in fact, reflect that 
precise intent. ^ 

; . POINT NUMBER THREE. In Recommendation 
2>Alternative B provides that the President 
designate an Executive Branch agency*to ensure 
consistent administration of an omnibus "Citizen 
Participation Act." ICCP's executive committee 
urges that this oversightresponsibility be given 
to the White House Office of the President's 
Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs. 



ICCP's executive committee has discussed this 
concept with Esther Peterson, the President's 
Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs. She has 
asked ICCP to indicate -that she would be 
interested in discussing with the Commission the 
varied possibilities for oversight and coordina- 
tion of citizen participation requirements. Citi- 
zen participation is £n issue of concern to Mrs. 
Peterson, since it is so closely allied with the need 
•for consumers to be involved in federal agencies 1 
decisionfn Iking. 

Since the White House Consumer Office has 
been surveying consumer involvement and 
citizen participation—as is indicated in Chapter 
4 of ACIR's draft report— Mrs. Peterson believes 
it would be useful t o share her staffs perceptions 
with the Commission. She has requested, there- 
fore, that her staff receive a copy of the draft 
report and be afforded an opportunity to com- 
ment. 

On behalf of ICCP, I thank you for inviting us to 343 
submit this statement. 

^ Statement 
Presented By 

Richard Ives 

Assistant Director 
Division of Budget and Planning 
State of Missouri 
Member 

Council of State Planning Agencies 
INTRODUCTION 

T J 

M> would like to , thank the Commission for 
inviting me.to testify about the draft volume on 
citizen participation. Today I am speaking on 
behalf of the Missouri Division of Budget and 
Planning* and the Council of State Planning 
Agencies. We commend the ACIR for under- 
taking a major analysis of this, important, 
timely, and confusing subject of citizen partici- 
pation. 

As thtf assistant director for planning, Division 
of Budget and Planning, Office of Administra- 
tion, State of Miss6uri, I am aware of the 
multitude of citizen participation requirements 
in federal grant programs. The Division of Budget 
and Planning serves as staff to the Governor of 
Missouri in the areas of policy planning, budget- 
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ing and tries to make sense out of the wide array 
of conflicting federal requirements for citizen 
participation. In addition, The Council of State 
Planning Agencies an affiliate of the National 
Governors 1 Association of which I am a member, 
has been concerned abtfut the role of citizen 
participation within state and local government. 
During the last three yearns, the Council of State 
Planning Agencies and the National Governors 1 
Association have sponsored three studies on 
citizen participation: Techniques 0/ Public In- 
volvement, Growth and investment. New Roles 
for Citizens, and A Stale Perspective on Pub- 
j lie Involvement Programs. At this time, I would 
like to submit these reports to the Commission, 
for your review. 

I would like to divide my remarks into three 
parts. In reviewing the repqrt v the first part will 
be general comments about the study as a whole^ 
the second will be specific comments on each 
chapter; and the third, recommendations. 

OVERVIEW 

A major concern about the report is that it lacks 
a central focus. Specifically, the report has a 
large amount of background material on the 
historical development of democratic theory and 
practice within the United States. The report 
should focus more specifically on the details of 
citizen participation requirements within the 
federal grant system and the details of reform. 

Second, the report documents a fundamental 
paradox in the federal electoral system. In 
theory, representative government means that 
' franchised citizens elect officials at the local, 
state, and federal levels to make poj/cy decisions 
about the allocations of F^jjmc resources. 
However, the mandating of citizen participation 
requirements by the federal government implies 
that representative government is suspect, 
particularly at the local and state levels. Ap- 
proximately 120 federal citizen participation 
requirements duplicate each other, duplicate 
state and local practice, and often do not offenany 
role for the citizen in real decisionmaking. In 
short, federal requirements can build up expec- 
tations which can not be delivered. 

Third, the document is too long, local and state 
officials will not have time to read it. An 
executive summary should be produced in a 
separate brief volume. 



SPECIFIC COMMENTS 

Chapter 1— introduction needs to be revised to 
foqus on the need for reform of citizen participa- 
tion requirements contained in federal grant 
programs. Chapter 2— American Traditions 0/ 
Citizen Participation omitted the roles and 
importance of interest groups and political 
polling as vehicles for participation in govern- 
ment. Chapter 3— An Overview 0/ Contem- 
porary Citizen Participation in the U.S. did not 
discuss the need for creating a method for 
involving citizens on national issues which 
.transcend local, state, and regional boundaries. 
Examples of issues which could be addressed are 
foreign trade, productivity in industry, balanced 
growth, America's future in science and tech- 
nology, and the future of public education. 

Chapter 4— Citizen Participation at the Federal 
LeveJ omitted reference to federal land manage- 
ment agencies such as the Forest Service, Army 
Corps of Engineers, and the Department of 
Defense. We are also concerned that Con- 
gressional casework was not discussed. 

Chapter 5— Citizen Participation in State and 
Local Governments needs to include a discussion 
of state "Administrative Procedure Acts." For 
example, Missouri has now established a formal 
procedure which allows review and comment on 
proposed ' state regulations. "In addition, ap- 
proximately 21 states have environmental 
review systems which are' separate from the 
federal government. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



. ACIR should probably spend additional time 
developing more detailed recommendations. We 
feet a little uncomfortable with choosing among 
recommendations which are quite far reaching 
without more time to discuss th$ Issues and 
receive guidance from the Governors. 

Among the three recommenclations, 2A is 
probably not feasible. We doubt, even in thelong 
term or in an inflation-fighting year, that 
Congress will smile on the elimination oT all 
federal requirements. 2C is the status quo with 
few changes. 

Of the three recommendations, number 2B may 
--be a realistic compromise. In supporting this- 
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repommendation, I want to stress four important 
dimensions. 

1. Local and state officials need to be involved 
in the development of performance^stan- 
dards whjch may evolve. 

2. Federal citizen participation requirements 
should compliment those already in ex- 
istence instate and local government, 

3. Citizen participation requirements in 
federal grant programs should contain, 
options. What will work in J^ew York City 
may not work in St. Louis. What will work in 
St. Louis may np.t wqrk in Boise, ID. 

m 4. If the real target population of citizen 
participation is the^ disadvantaged, funds 
need to be provided tq pay for their travel 
expenses, wages lost while participating on 
advisory groups, and other expenses in- 
curred in advisory roles such as telephone 
calls. Finally, please note the report en- 
* titled, A State Perspective on Public In- 
volvement Program. This report prepared 
by the staff of the National Governors' 
Association's Committee on Human,- 
Resources provides examples of optional 
% forms of citizen participation which could 
be used in a variety of federal programs. 

CONCLUSION 

We see the necessity for a national policy on 
citizen participation. In order to accomplish that 
objective, two actions are needed. First, the study 
should be focused more sharply on the federal aid 
system and related requirements and second, 
should involve state and local officials in the 
formulation of the national policy. 

TMank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be pleased k 
to answer any questions wfcich you have. 

Statement 
Presented By 
Roger Honberger for 

Clifford W. Graves 

Chief Administrative Officer 
County of San Diego 

Thank you for this opportunity to comment on 
the ACIR draft report, Citizen Participation in 
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the American Federal System. Having wrestled 
with this issue as both a federal and a local gov- 
ernmental official I commend the Commission 
for taking on such a complex and sensitive task. 
My comments are in three parts: 

1) observations on the report, 

2) the draft recommendations, and 

3) other suggestions. 

I. OBSERVATIONS. The report traces the 
^volution of the concept, illustrates the complexi- 
ty of the issue, and points out the difficulty in 
achieving significant changes to current federal 
policies. It does all of these well. The federal 
program c^se studies are very illuminating, as is 
the discussion of our theoretical dilemma of 
moving bey |p d the American tradition of an 
electoral democracy. 

My principal criticism of the project is its 
limited perspective. Exjcept for the historical 
discussion in Chapter 2, citizen participation is 34 
treated as a problem for governmental officials, 
particularly federal ones. The report sheds little 
light on the perspective. of citizens* wishing to 
petition government. Both perspectives are' 
legitimate, and should be considered when policy 
changes are developed. 

o This difference mgy seem subtle, but I belipve 
that the limitations in the draTt reconfltiendationfc 
are traceable to the governmental orientation of 
the research. I recommend that the final report 
include more emphasis on the citizen perspective. 

I was pleased to see the report's treatment of 
the theoretical dilemma of citizen participation. 
It notes that if the provisions of the Constitution ^* 
and Bill of Rights were working on behalf of all 
citizens, there would be no* need for special gov- 
ernmental efforts to promote the participation of 
citizens in the governmental decisionmaking 
process. The purpose of these extraordinary 
mechanisms is to supplement the basic political 
process, not to replace it. That .concept is 
becoming more widely understood. 

However, your Commission has often noted 
that the framers of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights probably didn't envision the intergovern- 
mental nature of most public sector programs. 
This intergovernmental dimension certainly 
qompounds the communication problem between 
citizens and governments. I might note that while 
the report describes federal programs well, the 
intergovernmental problem is equally troubling 

to 
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on such local issues as land use, transportation, 
and public safety. ' 

In describing tne experiences of such early 
special citizen participation efforts as the Com- 
munity Action and the Model Cities programs, 
the report notes mixed results. On the one hand, 
these programs introduced many persons and 
organizations who were all but disfranchised to 
governmental processes and guaranteed them 
access. The rfeport correctly notes that many 
minority elected officials and others representing 
lower income areas got their start through just 
such programs. 

The negative side of those programs^however, 
was* their fliversionary effect. For many years, 
they diverted the attention of low income and 
minority groups— Svhich your report points out 
are the primary targeta of extraordinary efforts— 
towards a limited number of speci&ka^ivities 
and awav from the broader arena of local 
346 decisionmaking. Typically, the largest Model 
Cities or Community Action program was but a 
tiny fraction of the total budget of the local gov- 
ernment or jurisdiction. Yet, by setting up special 
organizations and special mechanisms 
guaranteeing participation only in those 
programs, these local jurisdictions were able to 
continue to allocate the lion's share of resources 
available free from the direct participation of a 
substantial part of its citizenry. Thanks largely 
to the experiences of the 1960s, neither local gov- v 
ernments nor citizens will ever tolerate that 
again. These sam6 ^experiences led to the 
criticism of the 140+ separate sets of citizen 
participation requirements now attached to 
federal programs. 

II. DRAFT RECOMMENDATIONS. Chapter 6 
contains options for two major recommen- 
dations. The Recommendation 1 options address 
the matter of an umbrella general policy on 
citizen participation. The Recommendation 2 
options identify approaches to federal policy 
reform. 

Recommendation 1. 1 support lines one through 
iour, but urge you to reject the remainder. There 
is no question that the draft policy statement in 
lines one through four, while general, is a 
necessary reference point, for the specific actions 
that must follow. The key provision is that 
government has responsibility to provide oppor- 
tunity for effective citizen participation in their 
programs beyond the elective political process. It 



also goes beyond the assertion to describe the 
characteristics of that obligation. 

The language in the remaining lines and the 
discussion is naive in that it implies that ^pitizei) 
participation can [or should) be limited to the 
provisions in ' the "manual" described there. 
Citizens who wish to make their feelings known 
^should tie encouraged to do so and be provided 
authority, responsibility, and so on, but to expect 
citizens to hew to regulations defining the types 
of situations which they are empowered to share 
in decisionmaking, and categories of citizens who 
are required to participate, and so on, is to 
completely ignore the realities of local (and I 
might acjd f *federal) political processes. People, 
places, and times often overrule politicians. I 
need only cite California's Proposition 13 as a 
striking example of this. If this approach were 
followed, you would hurt the persons who 
comply and aid the more sophisticated. 

Recommendation 2. 1 support option B, which 
is the most difficult of the three but affords the 
best opportunity for resolving the problems 
identified in the draft report. 

Option A ignores natural political dynamics. 
While not stated explicitly, this option would 
appear to put the federal government back to 
where it was 30 years ago. You can't go back. 

If some citizen participation requirements are 
abolished, retaining the requirement for "specific 
groups" is asking for trouble at the local and 
federal level. It pits one group against another. 
Unfortunately, far too many of the "specific" 
boards are the worst offenders of representative 
ycitizen participation. I certainly agree that citizen 
/participation requirements are duplicative and 
tough to implement, but simply eliminating them 
all is not the solution. 

Option B is on the right track. I wojj)d eliminate 
on page 17 the language beginning on line 13 
following the word "programs. 1 " I believe I 
understand what staff is trying to get at, but 
again it simply creates a*loophole which would 
lead to the accumulation of the same re- 
quirements that the rest of the recommendations 
seek to remove. V ~ 

Option C is unacceptable. This is the approach 
that led to" the situation described in Chapters 4 
and 5. Thef report stresses the need for fundamen- 
tal change in the federal approach; this won't 
occur incrementally. * 

III. SUGGESTIONS. In my experience, I've 
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fpund that locally initiated programs normally 
providjiy^etter access to decisionmakers than 
federallyregulated ones do. This is because the 
access is a natural one, based on the political 
sensitivity of local officials (which in my opinion 
is higher than most federal regulation-writers 
seem to think), coalitions of interest, and similar 
factors that no federal requirement can accom- 
modate. In San Diego CtfUnty, for example, I've 
noticed that elected officials generally go beyond 
federal or state citizen participation mandates. 
We're not unique in this regard. 

I've also found that citizens (as distinguished 
from Sophisticated special interest groups) tend 
to take a more comprehensive view of their 
interests than federal requirements permit. The 
local governmental respt>nse to this is to combine 
and decentralize public hearings, needs 
assessments, and advisory committees and other 
citizen participation devices. Thrfr principal 
obstacle is federal categorical requirements and 
timetables. 

Therefore, I suggest the ACIR, following up on 
this report, develop model principles to imple- 
ment its recommendations that will: 

—provide uniform citizen participation guide- 
lines for all federal programs (as the draft 
report recommends) requiring identical time 
lines to eliminate the costly and confusing 
multiplicity of community meetings, deeds 
assessments, and special committees; L 

—recognize the existence of local Tiuzen 
participation programs and provide flex- 
ibility in federal requirements to allow for 
the consolidation of federal, state, and local 
citizen participation programs for consisten- 
cy, cost effectiveness, and credibility; ~ 

—include technical assistance to communities 
for the development of effective participa- 
tion programs., based on local successes 
around the country and federally contract 
with firms employing qualified staff to 
perform these evaluations; and 

—seek continuing advice from locally based 
citizen organizations.as well as local-officials 
in refining federal citizen par,U©ipation 
policies. T 

In my opinion, citizen participation is simply 
an extension of political processes in form and 
content, and the effectiveness of citizen 
participation in any local, regional, state, or even 



federal activity will be the result of political 
processes. No federal requirements, no matter 
now specific, will substitute for political 
sophistication on the part of interested citizens. 

i 



Statement 
Presented By 



Howard W. Hallman 
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f President 
Civic Action Institute 
(Formerly Known as Center for 
Governmental Studies) 



am a long-time admirer of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and 
have often used your reports as excellent 
reference sources. Several times I have partici- 
pated in critics' sessions of draft reports, -but 
this is my first opportunity to appear before the 
I Commission itself. In spite of my admiration for 
your work as a whole, I came as a dissenter to the 
draft report on "Citizen Participation in the 
American Federal System," which you are now 
considering. 
The draft recommendations found in Chapter 
. 6 contain the central elements of your con- 
clusions. The key issues come forward in the 
three alternatives of Recommendation 2, and 
each option is derived from a premise that seven.- 
score requirements for citizen participation in 
federal programs are troublesome. Among the 
. optional reasons offered are these phrases: 
"largely undefined in purpose," * "lprgely 
duplicative of state requirements," "artificially 
impeded," "diverse, complex, confusing, ar- 
bitrary," "a heavy and sometimes confusing 
burden on state and local officials." 

These are the premises> but the five previous 
chapters don't contain the detailed evidence to 
support these conclusions. Chapter 1 lays out 
some issues to consider. Chapter 2 is an exotllent 
. academic treatise on different theories of citizen 
participation. Chapter 3 reviews the literature on 
contemporary practices and comes to mostly 
favorable conclusions about the positive effects. 
Chapter 4 deals with citizen participation in the 
administration of federal programs, and 
although? ,the findings are-diverse, the over- 
whelming evidence indicates that citizen par- 
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ticipation is a good idea which has never been 
fully applied. Chapter 5 describes contemporary 
practices of state and local government, but it 
doAn't really say whether these practices could 
adequately substitute for federal requirements. 
In sum, the five chapters are an excellent text- 
book on citizen participation, but they do not 
provide the factual basis for any of your 
recommendations. . s 

This leads me to conclude that your draft 
recommendations derive from an a priori com- 
mitment of ACIR to work for greater order and 
simplification in the federal system. That's 
an admirable objective, but when applied to 
federal citizen participation requirements, your 
case isxjjharted by these a priori values rather 
than theKlnd of factual study on which ACIR 
usually bases its recommendations. 

Because you haven't mustered the evidence, the 
recommendations are" full of the rhetoric of the 
348 1960s debate on citizen participation, but this 
doesn't reflect the realities of the late 1970s. In 
the '60s some, though not the majority, of citizen 
participation efforts pursued a confrontation 
strategy, complete with absolute demands for 
citizen control. In response, some local officials 
countered with a claim the t their elective status 
made jf^m the true fejges entative of the people 
and that other forms of citipen participation^vere 
not necessary. Even so, neither of these etfremes 
represent the dominant trend of the '60s ^nd a 
♦ rich variety of participatory practices evolved. 
Todsy we rarely hear a demand for community 
control. Although I haye written a book ad- 
vocating neighborhood gbvernment, I find that 
njost neighborhood groups don't want to take 
over basic municipal service operations. They 
don't care who collects the garbage or repairs pot- 
holes as long ad these tasks are accomplished 
adequately. Nevertheless, they don't want to 
have outsiders determine their fate Without 
themselves having a voice in the decisions. The^ 
want to be part of things, «aybe run a few 
programs, but most neighborhood activists today 
favor a cooperative, solution-oriented mode 
rather than confrontation. This is the attitude 4 
which federal citizen participation practices 
should build on in the late '70s and into the 1980s. 
It is the reality upon which your recommen- • 
dations should be based* 

Unfortunately they aren't. Certainly Alter- 
native A of Recommendation 2 isn't, for it 
advocates "abolition of most federal aid re- 



quirements .for citizen participation.*' When I ^ 
first read it, I thought it was a "straw-person/* 
inserted to draw criticism and make the other 
choices seem more pallatable by contrast. But 
when I discovered that you were developing your 
own recommendations^without the participation 
of any citizens directly involved in federal aid 
programs, I realized that you might be serious. 
Yet, the substantive chapters of your report 
clearly show that the advantages of federal 
citizen participation requirements far outweigh 
disadvantages. So I urge you to abandon this 
alternative and to set a better example by 
. deferring this entire report until you can have far 
greater citizen participation in its consideration. 

Alternative B calls for enactment of/Htggfsla- 
tion establishing general citizen participation 
policies for advisory processes to he applied 
consistently throughout the federal aid system/' 
It also repommends that the President "designate 
a single Executive Branch agency to insure the 
consistent application and evaluation of these 
policies in the administration of federal 
assistance programs." This appeals to a desire for 
neatness and order, attributes which I can 
appreciate from my public administration back- 
ground. Yet, this approach is flawed because 
federal aid programs are quite dissimilar in their 
operational anodes and therefore in how they 
might achieve citizen participation. For instance, 
contrast parental involvement in Head Start pre- 
school activities with drawing in highly diverse 
interests into policymaking for areawide water 
resoutces management. Jo paraphrase Thomas 
Jefferson'sjobservation about censorship, if we 
must all vjfear the same shoe, by whose foot will 
the lastoe measured? If we followed your 
Alternative B, the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) would probably be designated as 
the Executive Branch agency to set citizen 
participation policies and it would prescribe 
quite constricted standards. In our metaphor, 
size 7AAJfor men and 3AAA for women. This is 
simply too tight a fit for pluralistic America. 

To me Alternative C makes far more sense: 
"variegated simplification of federal aid re- 
quirements of citizen participation." This alter- 
native recognizes that there are problems stem- 
ming from the proliferation of requirements and 
that improvements can occur through a flexible 
approach, dealing with clusters of programs 
"according to their similarities in such matters as 
program objectives, public affected, iesired 
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degree of citizen involvement in decision- 
making, anciparticipation mechanism and tech- 
niques M This flexibility should be^guided by a set 
of principles, such as your draft presents in the 
textual discussion t)f Alternative B (pages 24-25): 
openness, continuity through all stages, well 
advertised, advance and accessible information, 
' technical assistance for citizens (especially those 
without many resources of their own), economic 
assistance where necessary, and training for 
participants not familiar with procedures and 
techniques to be used. To these I would add 
encouragement of general purpose organizations, 
such as neighborhood councils, which deal with a 
number of programs rather than reliance solely 
N upon single-purpose citizen units. 

This approach acknowledges that the consent 
of the governed from whence the just powers of 
government derive is a continuous process, not 
merely elections once or twice a year. It 
recognizes that varied methods are needed for 
different programs. And it has the flexibility 
which is the hallmark of American- federalism. 

Statement 
Presented By . 

Nelson Rosenbaum 

Senior Research Associate 
*J The Urban Institute 

My name is Nelson Rosenbaum, I am a 
political scientist and senior research associate 
1 * at the prban Institute. The Urban Institute is a 

private nonprofit research organization es- 
tablished in 1968 to study the problems of the 
nation's communities, ^dependent and nonpar- 
tisan, the institute responds to current needs for 
disinterested analysis and basic information on 
major policy issues. Over the past four years, the 
institute has sponsored a major research 
program on citizen participation in ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking, which I have 
directed. My testimony today is based on the 
findings and conclusions of that research effort. I 
should point out that the conclusions and 
interpretations are my own and should not be 
attributed to the Urban Institute or its Board of 
Trustees. 

GENERAL POLICY ON 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

Given the current state of confusion and 



cbntrovflfey over citizen participation re- 
quirements, it is preferable that the Commission 
enunciate no general policy on citizen participa- 
tion if that poficy statement cannot be clear and 
simple. The language of proposed Recommenda- 
tion 1-does not meet this test. 

The first five chapters* of the dr&ft report 
document the proposition that citizen participa- 
tion in administrative decisionmaking is a 
natural and essential aspect of democratic 
practice in the United States. Elected represen- 
tatives enjoy neither the information nor thelkne 
to "fine tune" the administrative process so^ to 
insure that governmental services and functions 
are executed responsively and sensitively. One 
essential purpose of citizen participation, then, is 
to supplement the normal elective channels of 
politics in guiding administrative decisional 
toward greater responsiveness to citizen needs ♦ 
and priorities. Such responsiveness is, after all, 
the underlying principle of our democratic 349 
system. Beyond^ this pragmatic objective, 
citizen participation is also an end unttf itself in 
that it provides citizens with an opportunity to 
develop a "civic conscience" and a greater sense 
of control over their own destinies. These ' 
"educative" functions of citizen participation 
have ofteri been forgotten or ignored in the days 
of "hardheaded" concerft about program 
simplification and regulatory reform. However, a > 
democracy is no stronger and no more stable than 
the community.concern and the commitment to 
democratic values manifested by its citizens. 
Civic responsibility aiid commitment^ to 
democracy ape not learned in a classroomjr but 
rather in the give and take of conflict and debate 
over important policy issues. With the decl^ in 
allegiance' to the major political parties anfi the 
drop in the percentage of Americans t^Jong an 
active part in elections, citizen participation* in 
administrative decisionmaking has become all 
the more important as a major socialization 
arena. Some studies cited in the draft report 
cast doubt upon the etfficacty of participation in 
administrative decisionmaking . in reducing 
"alienation" and building citizen "trust" in gov- 
ernment. As an active ^searcher in this area who 
is intimately familiar with the cited studies, I 
would urge caution upon the Commission in 
utilizing and interpreting these findings. First, 
one should not confuse measurement of attitudes 
toward a particular administration or policy 
with assessment of democratic values and / 



norms. Unfortunately, most of the cited studies 
assess the former rather than the latter. Second, 
there are severe methodological problems with 
many of the studies, including faulty sampling 
techniques pnd lack of time-series analysis. In 
any case, I suggest that civic'education be viewed 
as a primary, positive objective of citizen 
participation, not as a potential secondary 
' benefit. If better research demonstrates that 
existing citizen participation programs have not 
fulfilled the educative function, then we need 

f to find out why* and improve the programs 

> accordingly. * I 

In sum, it is not sufficient to advocatt "that 
governments at all levels provide sufficient 
authority, responsibility, resources, commit- - 
meut, and leadership for effective citizen par- 
ticipation in governmental programs/' -The 
language of proposed Recommendation 1 should 
be supplemented and revised to reflect a substan- 
350 tive conception of what constitutes "effective" 
citjfcen participation. I have suggested that 
^ effective citizen participation be defined in 
terms of two essential objectives, (a) producing 
governmental decision? and policies that are 
directly responsive to the needs and priorities of 
affected citizens, and (b) generating confidence t 
in, and commitment to, the procedures and values t 
under which our democratic system operates* 

A CITIZEN PARTICIPATION ACT 



Alternatives A, B, and C under Recommenda- 
tion 2, as currently formulated, are not mutually 
exclusive and fail to reflect an adequate concep- 
tual approach to sorting out the need for 
standardization versus the need for diversity. 

In my view, there are three relatively distinct 
approaches to citizen participation found in th& 
federal assistance system and in federal deci- 
sionmaking itself. The first approach may be 
termed the interest representation model. The 
interest representation approach reflects the 
view that participation in administrative deci- 
sionmaking is likely to involve organized interest 
groupings in conflict over relatively narrow and 
.distinct controversies The interest representa- 
tion model is the most common approach to 
citizen involvement in administrative decision- 
making and the most "normal" from the perspec- 
tive of interest group domination in American 
politics. The essential challenge of citizen 



participation is to establish some basic rules of 
access, fairness, and efficiency in providing 
information, ascertaining citizen views, and 
evaluating the combing interests so that an 
effective framework can be established for 
mediating and resolving the policy conflict. This 
in fact is precisely the objective of \he federal 
Administrative Procedures Act, Freedom of 
Information Act, Government in the. Sunshine 
Act, and federal Advisory Committee Act which 
collectively establish a minimum or "default." 
framework for citizen participation in federal 
administrative decisionmaking. * As 
demonstrated by the federal p/ecedent, (the 
interest representation approach is susceptible 
► to standardization because it revolves largely 
around passive procedural information and 
participation rights that can be clearly specified 
by statute. Perhaps the single most important 
problem with citizen participation in the federal 
assistance system is a lack of a standardized 
interest representation model which* can be 
uniformly applied across programs* 

The other two approaches to citizen participa- . 
tion build upon the interest representation model ' 
as the basic proced^al framework, but modify 
and expand it in a significant way. 

Most social service and community develop- 
ment programs in the federal assistance system 
^utilize what I have called the clientele control 
approach. The clientele control model is dis- 
tinguished by designation of a particular con- 
stituency or clientele.group which is vested with 
some direct form of authority over prograid%* 
operation. This "power sharing" is justified 
the comparative magnitude of the impacts felt by • * 
the designed group vis-a-vis other affected 
constituencies* The clientele control model is 
less subject to standardization than the interest 
representation approach because the crucial 
issue is not procedure per se, but rather the 
effective degree of control granted to a particular 
interest grouping. Nevertheless, based upon the x 
exteh«ive experience with clientele control 
during the 1960s, there is a valuable body of 
available knowledge regardin&the most effective 
means of organizing affected constituencies, 
utilizing different melanism of power sharing, 
and so on. This information could be codified to 
stimulate some standardization and uniformity 
in current federal assistance programs that are 
based on the clientele control model. 

The third model of citizen participation found 



in the federal aasistai^ system may be called,the 
community consensus approach. Exemplified by 
statutory language that calls for "widespread 
and extensive" citizen participation, as in the 
federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972, the community consensus 
approach attempts to penetrate beyond the 
orgaiyzed interest groups to seek the views and 
interests or unorganized and unrepresented 
elements of an affected community. Through 
such positive "outreaclv' r to the entire community, 
a closer approximation of tfie overall, "public" 
interest" can be formulated as a guide to deci- 
sionmaking. In essence, the community consen- 
sus model adds another layer of interests to those 
consulted and evaluated through the interest 
representation approach. 

The community consensus approach, most 
commonly found in planning and natural re- 
source programs because of their broad scope 
and diverse communitywide impacts, is least 
susceptible to standardization across the ele- 
ments of the federal assistance system. This is 
because: (1) seeking a broad community consen- 
sus inevitably involves numerous discretionary 
decisions about which unorganized interests 
should^ organized, which viewpoints should be 
given weight as major alternatives, and so on: (2) 
there is relatively little.experience with commuft- 
ity consensus techniques on which to base 
standardization; (3) under some circumstances, 
it appears infeasible to identify or generate a 
community consensus upon a single policy 
option, thus thrusting citizen participation into 
one of the other two modes. 

To sum up this discussion with regard to the 
alternatives posed under Recommendation 2, my 
conclusions are the following: 

1. I strongly endorse the recommendation for a 
federal "Intergovernmental Citizen Partici- 
pation Adt," which would establish general 
procedures and policies for interest repres- 
entation in federal grant-in-aid programs. 
The act should specify minimum require-, 
ments in ^t least three eyeas; (a) citizen 
access to information, (b) opportunities for 
formal^giti^^participation; (c) administra- 
tive accountability to citizens. The proposed 
act would build upon the federal precedents 
of the APA, FOIA, and related procedural 
Statutes, States and localities that already 
meet or exceed the minimum standards of 



the act through their own sunshine laws, 
"Administrative Procedures Acts," and so on, 
need do nothing more to comply with federal 
requirements for interest representation in 
the grant-in-aid system. This would elimi- 
nate much of the discontent over arbitrary 
and inconsistent procedural standards for 
public hearings, advisory committees, and 
other interest representation processes 
included in specific authorizing statutes. As 
in Recommendation 2A,"ari specific statuto- 
ry language on interest representation 
processes would be repealed once the new 
act was in place. 

2, As emphasized in Alternative C, the Com-* 
^mission should recognize that there are 
other approaches to citizen participation 
than the interest representation model. The 
clientele control and community consensus 
approaches should be standardized by 
category of program to the greatest extent 
possible, but it will never be feasible to 
establish uniform procedures. Rather, the 
most useful approach to standardization is 
perhaps to suggest alternative "packages" of 
techniques that haye proven more or less 
useful under different circumstances. States 
and localities could then select an approp- 
riate "package" with federal approval. 

AoYERSIGHT, EVALUATION _ 

- v >AND enforcement 

My final point is that responsibility for over- 
sight, evaluation, and enforcement of citizen 
i participation requirements should remain with 
the individual program agencies rather than a 
single Executive Braffch agency, as recommended 
in Alternatives 20 and 2C. Standardization does 
not necessarily imply centralization. As indicat- 
ed by the federal experience with the APA and 
other procedural statutes, general requirements 
can be. enforced by responsible agency officials 
(general counsels), by the courts, and by a federal 
advisory and research agency (the Administra- 
tive Conference of the 'United States). While 
utilization of such an eclectic mix of implementa- 
tion methods may not have the dramatic appeal 
of establishing a single citizen participation s 
"czar," it does have the advantage of avoiding the 
costly "startup" and "familiarization" processes 
associated with a new agency and the danger of a 



single dogmatic interpretation of what consti- 
tutes appropriate citrzen participation. 

On the other hand, I think a strong case can be 
made for a central advisory and study staff that 
would develop the standardized "packages" from 
which agencies could choose, would develop 
better evaluation methodology for citizen partici- 
pation programs, would issue interpretive re- 
commendations on points of dispute, and so on. 
OMB or ACIR itself might admirably execute this 
function. 

In brief summary, the Commission should not 
tamper too dramatically with the present assign- 
ment of oversight, evaluation, and enforcement, 
responsibility. Authority can be left as is for the 
first few years of implementation of a new 
"Citizen Participation Act" without great danger. 
Centralization can always be considered at a 
later point^f the failure of the program agencies 
should warrant it. Congress should, However, 
designate a single federal agency asithe lead 
research and advisory staff in the imf lementa- 
tion effort. As in the relationship between the 
federal Administrative Procedures Act and the 
Administrative Conference of the United States, 
this lead agency would furnish, the background 
data and backup information necessary for 
successful operation of the overall standardiza- 
tion effort. 

Statement 
Submitted for the Record By 

Dr. Graciela 
Olivarez 

Director 

* Community Services Administration 

I appreciate the opportunity to present my 
views to the Advisory Commission as it studies 
the matter of citizen participation in federal, 
state, and local governmental policy, program 
and fiscal decisionmaking. The Commission and 
its staff is to be commended for the thoroughness 
with which it is conducting this study. 

I applaud and wholeheartedly support current 
efforts to streamline and simplify the business of 
government. Simplification in such areas as 
grant application and reporting requirements, 
elimination of duplicative requests for informa- 
tion, and increased use of the joint funding 



mechanism will benefit all citizens. 

I want to urge the strongest possible considera- 
tion of the likelys^ffect that restructuring of 
requirements for citiz&unvolvement will have in 
the administration of federal grant-in-aid social 
service prograjns. As your draft report points 
out, "Opportunities for citizen, input are the 
rational and necessary components of remaining 
faithful to the tenets of the Declaration of 
Independence, while adapting to the exigencies of 
an evolving mass, heterogenous, urbanized, 
service-oriented, and bureaucratized society and 
system." And, I agree with you that "the 
objectives of "citizen participation outside the 
electoral process and the way it works in practice 
are in many respects essential to the effective 
conduct of a representative democracy." 

Citizen input does support andcdmplementthe 
constitutional role of elected officials. Citizen 
participation, however, has made a demonstrable 
difference in the lives of poor and disadvantaged 
in America, and this is recent 

YcTUr report describes those legislatively 
mandated requirements which provide basic, 
though limited, access to the decisionmaking 
process, such as the Administrative Procedures 
Act 4 the Sunshine Act, and the federal Advisory 
Committee Act. These laws have served this 
nation well in many areas. 

However, these are broadly applicable require- 
ments, and are not providing a sufficient degree 
of access to the decisionmaking process in the 
social service or human resource program areas. 
It is in this area of citizen involvement that I, as 
director of the federal aptipoverty agency, urge 
very special' consideration be given to stronger 
citizen participation requirements in your delib- 
erations. Existing requirements for citizen invol- 
vement in the planning and administration of 
.programs specifically intended to serv ( e the poor, 
$uch as those funded by CSA, HUD, DOL, and 
HEW, were established for positive reasons. 
These requirements redressed social inequities 
formed out of racial and socio-economic 
discrimination. They provide for strengthening 
of relationships between poor and disad- 
vantaged citizens and their government, create 
meaningful opportunities for these citizens to 
influence decisions whiph directly affect their 
lives and make it possible for government pro- 
grams to be planned a'nd operated in a manner 
which begins to meet the needs of intended 
-beneficiaries* * 
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Broadly applicable requirements, or a set of 
uniform requirements, may not meet this need. 
For example,- a public hearing and provision of 
information may be all that is necessary in 
planning for the extension of an airport'runway. 
But such requirements will not allow for the 
input and involvement needed in social services 
programs. An anjiprogram which does not 
provide for a means by which the poor can work 
toward the solution of their own problems will 
. not mqfet its legislated goal of developing self- 
0 sufficiency. * v 

While I am fully aware of the difficulties and 
cost of implementing such requirements (most of 
which would be minimized with more experience 
in this area) I would disagree with those who feel 
pitizen participation has*failed. Experience with 
community programming during the past 15 
years has shown us that citizen participation has 
not failed. For example, requirements in title XX 
% of the Social Security Act have made it possible 
fof^hepoor to impact in decisions made 
qonceWng a wide range of social services 
provided under this act. Public Health service 
legislation requires the involvement of consu- 
mers (the majority of whom are poor) in the 
planning of health service programs. This has 
resulted in programs being designed to more 
nearly meet the needs of individual communities. 
Involvement of the elderly at the project, regional, 
ancTstate levels, required by statute, ha& resulted 
in improved services to the aging poor of our 
nation. The opportunity to affect decisions on the 
expenditure of General Revenue Sharing monies 
has resulted in greater attention and expenditure 
^ of funds for human needs— rather than excessive 
amounts of money being expended on frills. 

In addition, citizen participation has reduced 
alienation by bringing about a closer identifica- 
tion on the f part of affected citizens with their 
own government.* Also, experience in working on 
community projects, serving on governing and 
advisory boards, and being brought ipto a 
working relationship with elected officials and 
their staff has provided valuable training in 
citizenship and self-government. 

I would, therefore, hope that the commission 
does not decide to recommend that requirements 
for citizen participation be repealed. 

Should your decision be to recommend the 
establishment of a standardized citizen partici- 
pation process to be applied throughout the 
federal aid system, I think it is critical that 
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consideration be given to those social service 
programs providing benefits to low income 
persons. These programs have "clearly enunci- 
ated—and primarily power sharing— goals uni- 
quely tied to the nature of social service pro- 
grams." 

I am mindful that ours is a complex and frag- 
mented society, that the demands upon elected 
officials at aH levels is great. However, the task of 
making deiftocracy work for the benefit of all 
cannot be expected to be an easy one. 

Again, fthank the commission for allowing me 
to present my views on this matter. v 

Statement 
, < Presented By 

• N 

* Harriet Hentges 

* * 

Executive Director » 
League of Women Voters 
* of the United States 

T 

a am Harriet Hentges, executive director of the 
League of Women Voters of the Unjted States. On 
behalf of the leagtie, I thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before the Commission 
today. League members have used ACIR publica- 
tions in their studies of intergovernmental 
relations and rely on them for .their accuracy and 
fairness. The following is a statement that Ruth 
✓ Robbins, first vice-president and acting presi- 
dent of the League, has asked me to read to you 
this morning. 

To the Members of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations: 

Citizen participation has been the hallmark of 
league activities since our organization was 
founded in 1920. Tqday, leagues are involved in a 
wide variety of federal, state, and locally 
mandated citizen participation functions in such 
diverse areas as energy, environmental quality, 
and human resources. It is from 58 years of 
accumulated citizen participation experience 
that I make this statement today. - t ^ 

The league urges the Commission to expand the 
opportunities for public comment and testimony 
'on the draft report on citiien participation be/ore 
it makes a determination as to the specific * 
legislative recommendations to be included in the 
.report. Today's hearing should be arfirst step in a 
larger process whereby a representative sample 
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of people who have served as citizen participants 
under federal requirements can review the draft 
and provide their suggestions and comments to 
the Commission. We would like to register the 
league's concern that the process that is being 
used to review this draft will not provide an 
opportunity for the perspective of these groups 
to be fully aired. At the critics session, held 
Tuesday, December 5, those present were either 
citizen participation professionals or govern- 
ment officials who work in the area. Although the 
league appreciate^ the expertise that these 
individuals can bring to the report, they cannot 
always provide the Commission with the first 
hand views of members of citizen advisory 
boards, members of planning committees, people 
who have testified in public hearings, or others 
who have represented their own and community 
interests before federal, state, and local govern^ 
ments. Nor can we be sure that the experts full™ 
354 reflect the opinions of a broad spectrum of public 
interest organizations. Without this perspective 
the Commission cannot make credible recom-, 
mendations to Congress. 

Providing "the opportunities for citizen par- 
ticipants to present their views nee.d not be a 
costly procedure. League members have con-* 
siderable experience in reviewing and comment- 
j,pg on a wide^rqnge of subjects— from govern- 
ment regulations on water quality to housing. 
Very often these reviews are conducted by mail, 
with respondents returning their written com- 
ments by a given deadline. We are certain that the 
Commission can find citiZfen participants who 
will gladly cooperate in the effort of broadening 
the base of opinion impacting on the final report. 

We also ask that the Commission provide 
sufficient tim^- we suggest 60 days— for 
representatives of citizen participants. to review 
the ACIR draft report and prepare comments. 
Characteristically, citizen .participants are 
volunteers, whose other duties preclude full : time 
attention to the. review of government draft 
reports. It takes citizens groups a number of days 
to place the draft in the hands of people who are 
fflffst qualified to review it. Then too, most citizen 
participants often need time to insure that their 
commepts reflect the consensus of their group. 
. Finw\the league would like to request that 
the Convmi^sion accept our written comments on 
the drafK report^ in a minimum of 30, but 
preferably 69 days. A fall draft of the report was 
not made available to us until December 6. In 



view of the length of the draft and the im- 
plications of the alternative recommendations, 
we could not adequately prepare comment on the 
content of the report for today's hearing. 

In closing, we do hope that ybu will find some 
way to tap a broad base of public, opinion in 
reviewing thi& very important report on citizen 
participation. We applaud your efforts and offer 
our support in finalizing a report that may have a 
significant impact on the nature and direction of 
citizen participation. 

Speaking for myself, I thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before the Commission. 

Statement 
Submitted for the Record By 

Patricia Roberts 
Harris 

Secretary 
U.S. Department 
of Hbusing and (Urban Development 

Tf * 
he Department of Housing and t Urban c 
Development appreciates the opportunity to 
comment on the Advisory Commission on Inter? 
governmental Relation's draft report on citizeff 
participation, and we apologize for the delay in 
submitting our comments to you. 

First, we would like to commend the staff of the 
Commission for the excellent research and the 
ardjuous efforts in identifying and codifying the 
history and background of citizen participation 
in this country and in federal programs. Your 
treatment of theories, forms, and purposes of 
citizen participation provide the heeded context 
to assess objectively citizen participation 
history, trends, and implications. 

The Department accepts a strengthened ver- 
sion of the recommendation which proposed 
variegated simplification of federal citizen par- 
ticipation requirements. We can not support or 
endorse those recommendations which address: 
(a) abolishing federal aid requii^ments {or, or (b) 
designating an Executive Branch agency to 
oversee citizen participation. It is our, position 
that citizens should be afforded the opportunity 
to participate in administrative as Well as politi- 
cal decisionmaking processes which have the 
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potential of, or will impact on, their lives. Since 
this is assumed to be a right of all citizens, special 
efforts must be taken to assure that persons 
traditionally or systematically excluded from 
participatory processes have the opportunity to 
participate. However, this does not relieve 
locally elected officials of their responsibilities 
for program development, administration, and 
implementation. 

A recent study conducted by Lawrence John- 
son and Associates, Inc.: CitizeirPartfcipationin 
Community Development: A Catalog of Local 
Approaches identifies exemplary and innovative* 
approaches to citizen participation in 31 com- 
munities receiving Community Development " 
Block Grants. The citizen participation require- 
ments of the CDBG program and the catalog 
are based on the proposition that rebuilding 
urban areas and preserving and revitalizing 
urban communities requires the advice and 
commitment of citizens.' The ^involvement of 
residents and other citizens in planning and 
implementing commtmity development projects 
is an essential step in cheating greater local gov- 
ernment, responsiveness to the needs of the 
people who live in such areas and who depend on 
\ them for basic services. Citizen participation • 
processes are one avenue for citizens to use to 
improve their environments. 

The research demonstrates the level and value 
of citizen involvement at the local level. Exam- 
ples of effective citizen participation include 
^ Lincoln, NE, where neighborhood associations 
are involved in preparing neighborhood plans 
which allows residents to take a positive step in 
determining the future of their neighborhoods. In 
Spokane, WA, a citizens committee monitors 
implementation of the CDBG projects they 
approved as members of a 15-member communi- 
ty development task force. The community 
development task jforce is the main policy- 
making body of the CDBG program. The citizen 
participation process in Nashville, TN, is a 
relatively unstructured process and relies heavi- 
ly on informal communication. They held many 
public meetings which allowed citizens to 
become involved in the process; citizens ate 
provideji the oppqrtunity to make statements 
directly to city officials and neighborhood groups " 
work closely with city officials on particular 
CDBG, projects. 

Citizen participation is not without difficul- 
ties. An effective britizeln participation process 



requires major commitments from local public 
off icialsv if om staff members and from citizens. 



Recommendation 2A 
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ABOLITION OF MOST FEDERAL AID 
REQUIREMENTS FOR CITIZEN 
PARTfCIPATION 

This is the most extreme of the draft report's 
recommendations and is the least acceptable to 
HUD. Among ^the major deficiencies of this 
recommendation are: 

• It ignores the essential need to assure 
citizens affected tl* most by federal develop- 
ment assistance programs the opportunity to 
be involved in these programs during all 
phases, fye., planning, program delivery, and 
evaluation. 

• It overlooks the weak role state govern- 
ments have played regarding their citizen 
participation policies and actions. 355 

• It does, not recognize that certain groups and 
members of our society must be given special 
emphasis so that their needs are adequately $ . 
addressed. Citizen participation is onenjajor 
means of accomplishing this. ~~ 

• It is inconsistent with national urban objec- 
tives which call for a partnership of all levels 
of government, the private sector, neighbor- 
hood representatives, and citizens in ad- 
dressing community needs. 

Recommendation 2B \ 

A POSITIVE AND CONSISTENT 
, FEDERAL POLICY 

While the thrust of this recommendation is 
laudable, it is an unrealistic solution for both 
HUD and the Administration. Among its weak- 
nesses are: ^ t 

It calls for a new high-level structure to 
assure consistent administration of federal J* 
citizen participation requirements. This 
ignores Administration's policy to avoid 
proliferation of federal agencie^and creates 
another layer of federal bureaucracy. / 

• It does not reflect the key issues identified in 
the HUD citizen participation report such as 
what programs would be affeoted, how 
citizen participation differs at various gov- 
ernmental levels, or how citizen participation 
should be defined. 
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• The notion of an "Omnibus Citizen Participa- 
tion Act" does ha # ve someonelits, but should 
be carefully drafted given the complexity of 
the citizen participation issues. 

Recommendation 2C 

variegated-stMplification oe_ 
federal requirements for 
citizen participation 

■ This option is the most promising. It recognizes 
the need to r&view the inconsistencies among 
various federal citizen participation re- 
quirements rather than removal of all federal 
citizep participation requirements. To • ac- 
complish such simplification a high-level in- 
teragency group should be formed whose objec- 
tive would be to establish a common set of federal 
citizen participation requirements. Such a group 1 
could be part of the White House Interagency 
Coordinating Committee and could achieve the 
356 simplification either through an Executive . 
Order, a new omnibus piece of legislation or both. 

We urge the Commission to adopt a policy 
statement on general citizen participation 
policies along the following lines. 

Citizen participation is said tp have at 
least two significant impacts Qn.the effective 
functioning of gcr/ernment: (1) strengthening 
of citizen trust in, and support for, govern- 
ment, and (2) the improvement of program 
performance. In our judgement, there is no 
doubt that citizen participation in some 
cases, does have (and in others could have) 
these effects. The Department therefore 
recommends that governments at all levels: 

1) provide sufficient authority, respon- 
sibility, resources, commitment, and 
leadership for effective citizen par- 
ticipation in governmental programs; 
and that 

2) legislative and executive branches of 
all levels of government * when 
providing in legislation and ad- . 
ministrative practice for citizen in- 
volvement, exercise caution in (a) 
identifying the types of programs in 
which citizens are empowered to par* 
ticipate and share in decisipnmakihg; 
(b) defining the particular groups of 
citizens whose participation is needed 
to assure fair. equitable representation 
of all significantly affected grpups; (c) 



guarding against administrative agen- 
cies' exploitation of citizen participa- 
tion; (d) avoiding the creation of un- 
realistically high hopes regarding the 
- satisfactions and benefits to be reaped 
from citizen participation by using 
more effective methods of citizen par- 
* ticipation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on 
your report. 

Statement 
' Submitted for the Record By 

Dorothy Height 

President 
Alliance for Volunteerism 

A* s President of the Alliance for Volunteerism, 
a coalition of 19 national organizations represen- 
ting some ten-million citizens concerned with 
developing meaningful forms of public participa- 
tion and volunteerism in this country, I am 
distressed about many features of the process 
culminating in this week's series*of "critics 
sessions" on the document pertainiiffe to citizen 
participation requirements at the federal 
program leVfeL Although the alliance does not yet 
have a 6o_gy of the'tecqmmendptions, the purpose « 
of my letter is to make some observations to the 
Commission members with regard to this process 
to date, as I understand it, as well as offer 
recommendations for future action by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. The alliance became aware of the 
activities of the Commission this week through 
the League of Women Voters which, so far as I am 
aware, is the only organization of citizen- 
volunteers, providing testimony on Thursday, 
December 7. In fact, I understand that they were 
added to the agenda only After another scheduleU 
participant found it necessary to withdraw. 
While I do not take issue with the abilities or 
experience of those organizations and persons 
you have asked to participate in the critics 
sessions, I do take issue 1 with the fact that the 
Commission, and staff appear to haye made little 
or no effort to significantly expand the oppor- 
tunities for citizen participation in the design of 
citizen participation standards and guidelines! 
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These omissions occurred not only in the area of 
participants in the hearing, but also in the 
scheduling of deliberations of the Commission 
providing insufficient time to those that had been 
invited to review a comprehensive document. 

Therefore, I urge the Commission to take the 
.following actions on Thursday, December 6: 

, * 1) postpone consideration of the recommen- 
dations contained in the study until your 
next meeting* which, I understand, is 
s^feduled for March 1979; 

2) consult with a variety of individuals and 
organizations regarding; 

a) who should be sent copies of the study, 

b) who should be invited to submit further 
testimony or critiques; 

3) mail additional copies of your study to a 
considerably expanded list of citizen- 
critics; 

4} allow at least 45 days from the time of 
dissemination of the study to the hearing or 
deadline to receive written responses; and 

5) hold a series of major hearings on these 
recommendations designed to significantly 
expand the Commission's contact with a 




wide variety of individuals and citizen 
organizations who are anxtous and capable 
of making meaningful contributions to your 
deliberations. The Alliance would be 
pleased to assist the Commission in de- 
veloping a list and procedures for contact- 
ing citizen organisations on this matter, as 
well as other matters before the Commission 
that impact on boftl the process and sub- 
stance of citizen.participation. I am confi- 
dent that our board of directors and ex- 
perienced staff would be most agreeable to 
give of their time and talent to this end. 

The Commission has before it an important 
opportunity to contribute to the quality of debate 
and the resolution of issues and process per- 
taining to public participation. We are pleased to 
offer our assistance in nurturing a new 
partnership betwejen the private and public 
sectors. I look forward to hearing from you, 357 
following Thursday's hearing and critics session. 
To that end I have designated the executive 
director of the alliance, Mrs. Susan R. Greene, as 
the primary'contact on this matter. For your 
information, I have also enclosed materials on the 
Alliance which I believe you will find useful. 
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COMMISSION MEMBERS 



Private Citizens 
Abraham D. Beame, ACIR Chairman, New York, New York 
Bill G. King, Alabama 
Vacancy 



Belli 

) 



Members of the United States Senate 
Lawton Chiles, Florida 
William V. Roth, Jr., Delaware 
James R. Sasser, Tennessee 

Members of the U.S. Hcfuse of Representatives 
Clarence J. Brown, Jr., Ohio 
L. H. Fountain, North Carolina ' 
Charles B. Rangel, New York 

Officers of the Executive Branch, Federal Government 
Juanita M. Kreps, Secretary of Commerce 
. James T. Mclntyre, Director, Office of Management and Budget 

Vacancy 

Governors 
Bruqe Babbitt, Arizona 
John N. Dalton, Virginia 
Richard W. Riley, South Carolina - 
Richard A. Snelling, Vermont 

Mayors / . 

Thomas Bradley, Los Angeles, California 
Richard E. Carver. Peoria, Illinois 
Tom Mqody, Columbus, Ohio 
John P. Rousakijs, Savannah, Georgia 

Sfate Legislative Leaders 
Fred E. Anderson, Colorado State Senate 
, Leo McCarthy, Speaker, California Assembly 
Vacancy 

Elected County Officials 
William O. Beach, County Executive, Montgomery County, Tennessee 
Lynn G. Cutler, ACIR Vice-Chair, Board of Supervisors, Black Hawk County, Iowa 
Doris W. Dealaman, Freeholder Director, Somerset County, New Jersey 
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~What 4 
ACIR? ^ 




The Advisory Commission on in- 
lergoverrtmental Relations (ACIR) 
was created by Ifie Congress in 
1959 to monitor the operation of 
the Amencdn federal system and 
to recommend improvements 
ACIR is a permanent national bi- 
partisan bodv representing the 
executive and legislative branch- 
es of Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment and the public 

The Commission is composed o( 
26 members- nine representing 
the Federal government, 14 rep- 
resenting state and local govern- 
ment, and three representing the 
public The President appoints 
2U-three private citizens and 
three Federal executive officials 
directly and four governors, three 
state legislators, four mayors, 
and three elected count\ offi- 
cials from slates nominated by 
the National Governors Confer- 
ence, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the National League of 
Cihes/US Conference of May- 
ors, and the National Association 
of Counties The three Senators 
are chosen by the President of 
the Senate and the three Con^ 
gressmen by the Speaker of the 
House 

Each Commission member serves 
a two year term and may be re- 
appointed. 

As a continuing body, the Com- - 
mission approaches its work by 
addressing itself to specific issues 
and problems, the resolution of 
which would produce improved 



cooperation among the levels of 

fovernment and more effective 
unctionmg of the federal svstem 
In addition to dealing with the all 
~ important functional and struc- 
tural retaiionships among ihe 
\arious governments, [he Com- 
mission has also extensively siud- 
ied critical stresses currently be- 
ing placed on traditional Govern- 
mental taxing practices One of 
the long range efforts of the Com- 
mission has been to seek ways to 
improve Federal, state, and local 
governmental taxing practices 
and policies to achieve equitable 
allocation of resources, increased 
efficiency in collection and ad- 
ministration, and reduced com- 
pliance burdens upon the tax- 
payers 

Studies undertaken by the Com- 
mission have dealt with subjects 
as diverse as transportation and 
Js specific as state taxation of 
out-of-state depositories, as wide 
ranging as substate regionalism to 
the more specialized issue of lo- 
cal revenue diversification In 
selecting items for the work pro- 
gram, the Commission considers 
the relative importance and ur- 
gency of the problem, its man- 
ageability from the point of view 
of finances and staff available to 
ACIR and the extent to which the 
Commission can make a fruitful 
contribution toward the solution 
of the problem 

After selecting specific intergov 
ern mental" issues for investiga* 
lion. ACIR follows a multistep 
procedure that assures review 
and comment by representatives 
of all points of view, all affected 
levels of government, technical 
experts, and interested groups. I 
The Commission then debates 
each issue and formulates its pol- 
icy position. Commission findings 
and recommendations are pub- 
lished and draft bills and execu- 
tive orders developed to assist 
in implementing ACIR policies. 





